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THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE 


I.—ZJS OUR RESERVE OF WAR-SHIPS AMPLE? 


So much has been spoken and written during the last four months 
in connection with the revision of the list of effective British war- 
ships that one hesitates before making a contribution to the subject. 
Careful investigation has eonvinced me, however, that there is still a 
widespread misunderstanding in regard to some of the changes 
made or in progress, and that this has been due largely to imperfect 
or contradictory statements made officially at different times. It has 
been exaggerated, no doubt, by numerous officious, if unauthorised, 
articles that have appeared in the daily Press and the Reviews, 
joining in a chorus of unstinted praise for action of which the bare 
outlines had been announced. For official details of that action the 
public had to wait three months from the publication of Lord 
Selborne’s Memorandum in December last, and the final Parlia- 
mentary Papers on the subject did not appear until late in March. 
The late First Lord’s statement on the Navy Estimates, his 
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‘ swan-song ’ in the House of Lords, the naval debates in the House of 
Commons, and the Naval Appropriation and Expense Accounts have 
all added information of a character that assists the formation of a 
definite judgment, and it is now proposed to examine these state- 
ments. For one whose life-work has been chiefly devoted to naval 
construction the subject naturally has great interest; and the 
conclusions which have been reached by the writer, after careful 
study of available information, may possibly have some claim to 
consideration. They represent the honest and deep conviction of 
one who desires above all else the maintenance of our naval 
supremacy, and may claim a special knowledge of naval matériel in 
the war-fleets of the world. 

The provision of an ample reserve of ships is undoubtedly an 
essential condition in the maintenance of naval supremacy. Much 
more has been said in regard to reserves of personnel for the Royal 
Navy than in regard to reserves of ships; but it may be questioned 
whether, under existing conditions, greater importance does not attach 
to reserves of ships. Our continuous-service system gives to the Royal 
Navy a much larger supply of thoroughly trained men, capable of 
using and maintaining the delicate mechanisms and weapons of 
precision abounding in war-ships, than is possessed by any foreign 
navy, and these trained men can be rapidly supplemented by 
sufficient numbers of other and less-thoroughly trained men, even 
when our strongest fleet has to be equipped. But, unless adequate 
reserves of war-ships are maintained and kept ready for service, they 
cannot be extemporised or adapted from other classes of ships; and 
if the utmost possible rapidity of construction is secured, the period 
necessary for building even the smaller classes of war-ships much 
exceeds the time that would be available for making good the waste 
of war. More than a year is required to build a small cruiser or 
destroyer ; two or three years are needed to build large cruisers and 
battle-ships ; and in a naval campaign, as recent events have demon- 
strated afresh, much may happen in two or three months. 

Lord Selborne, in his first Memorandum, emphasised ‘the 
importance of having the whole Fleet ready for war, in the sense 
of being ready to deal an immediate blow.’ He associated 
this statement with a description of arrangements to be made for 
redistributing ships in commission and for giving ‘nucleus crews’ 
to ‘ships in commission in reserve. The principle applies no 
less to our reserve of ships not in commission, which, so far as 
fighting and steaming qualities are concerned, ought to be held 
ready for use at short notice if they are really to be of service. The 
doctrine that the first blows delivered in a naval war should be swift 
and heavy is no novelty. It has been a recognised principle in our 
naval policy for many years. As new and more powerful ships have 
been completed since the Naval Defence Act 1889 they have been 
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commissioned and attached to the principal squadrons, so that the 
first blow might be as swift and heavy as possible. When the Royal 
Sovereign class became available for service, the Admiral class fell 
back into the second rank. The Royal Sovereigns in their turn 
gave place to Majestics, and the Majestics to Formidables, while the 
King Edward class are now coming into the front rank. Similarly 
with cruisers: protected vessels of the Blake and Edgar classes 
were followed by Diadems; then the Cressy class of armoured 
cruisers took precedence of the Diadems, and they have been 
succeeded by the Drake class, of greater power and speed; while 
the Cownty class has been multiplied and now occupies the place 
previously taken by the Diadems. But when full effect has been 
given to this principle, and British fleets in commission have been 
constituted of the most modern and powerful units available—so as 
to be superior in power, mobility, and distribution to any fleets that 
can be opposed to them at the outbreak of a war—it still remains 
true that there is need for an ample reserve of ships. The process 
of damaging and destroying an enemy’s first line will inevitably 
make serious gaps in our own most powerful effective force. A 
courageous enemy, with a much inferior force, may make the victor 
issue from the combat with many important ships so damaged as to 
be long unfit for further service, until costly repairs have been 
effected ; while total losses of ships are practically unavoidable in a 
hard-fought action. The conditions of Nelson’s days no longer prevail : 
war-ships are not practically self-contained, they cannot draw off 
after a fight, repair damages with their own resources, and carry on 
long campaigns without return to properly equipped bases. Recent 
events in the Far East have only emphasised conditions which were 
clearly understood, and given fresh data for estimating ‘ wastage’ in 
active war-service. The absolute necessity for a reserve of ships 
ready to fill gaps in the fighting line has been demonstrated afresh 
together with the fact that vessels of earlier types, held in reserve, 
increase in relative value as war makes ravages in the ranks of the 
more recent and powerful vessels. Ships treated as obsolete or 
worthless at the outset may assume great importance as a war 
progresses. 

Increase in the power of artillery and explosives, and the extended 
use of under-water attacks—by mines, locomotive torpedoes, and 
submarines—have rendered greater the probability of serious damage 
to structures, armament, and equipment. Developments of mechanical 
power and of elaborate, as well as delicate, organisms in armament 
and equipment have enlarged the risks of injury to offensive power 
and manceuvring capability, and have added seriously to the time 
and cost of making repairs. Both sides engaged in a conflict must 
suffer; but it is undoubted that supremacy on the high seas can 
only be assured by considerable superiority in numbers, as well as in 
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the power of individual ships of the several classes. The British 
Navy ought, therefore, to possess such a reserve of ships available 
for service that, after a campaign with a powerful enemy, its 
effective force shall still be able to meet, with assurance of success, 
any fleet which is likely to be brought against it; even if that fleet 
has not been engaged in the earlier stages of the war, and conse- 
quently remains practically intact ; while many of our ships will be 
war-worn and to some extent deteriorated. These are the common- 
sense considerations which have governed our naval policy for 
nearly twenty years, and have led to the retention on the effective 
list (although in admittedly inferior categories) of a considerable 
number of vessels belonging to various classes which had passed, by 
lapse of time, through the process of gradual degradation in rank 
above described. It has been recognised that, as ‘in the kingdom 
of the blind the one-eyed man is king,’ so in the last stages of a 
great naval struggle these ships might play a decisive part. 

Other navies have followed our lead in this policy of accumulating 
a reserve of ships. France keeps on her effective list of first-class 
battle-ships vessels like the Duperré and Dévastation, launched in 
1879 ; she spends large sums on the maintenance or reconstruction 
of smaller armoured vessels, like the Requin class laid down twenty- 
five years ago, and keeps cruisers which are twenty years old in 
commission or reserve. Germany is carrying out a great programme 
of new construction, based on the assumption that twenty-five years 
is the useful life of a battle-ship, twenty years for a large cruiser, 
and fifteen years for small cruisers; but meanwhile has built up a 
valuable reserve by repairing and reconstructing battle-ships of early 
types (such as the Sachsen class, launched 1877-8) and cruisers 
which are twenty years old. Italy has not struck off the effective 
list the Italia, launched in 1880, or the Dandolo, launched two years 
earlier, and still retains cruisers launched twenty years ago. Japan 
finds use for vessels quite as old, although its first line consists of 
splendid modern vessels. Russia has carried further the policy of 
retention of ships on the effective list, and is now making use of 
her older vessels of the Baltic Fleet; the value of these ships has 
been emphasised by Captain Klado in his recently published book, 
which may be commended to all who are interested in naval affairs. 
In short, there is universal agreement that a reserve of ships is a 
most valuable asset in naval force, and that such a reserve should 
not be lightly reduced. 

In deciding what ships shall be maintained on the effective list 
of the Royal Navy it is obviously necessary to take into consideration 
the ages, characteristics, and qualities of corresponding reserves in 
foreign fleets, and not to limit comparisons to the most modern 
types. In the history of every vessel, whether built for war or 
commerce, there cames a time, of course, when she must be set 
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aside as unfit for future service. Steel hulls are so durable, when 
properly cared for, that modern ships do not wear out as wooden 
ships did. The period of active service has therefore to be deter- 
mined by other conditions than durability. For merchant ships there 
is the commercial test: if a ship does not retain her power of 
profit-earning, in competition with other ships, she disappears. For 
war-ships there is no such commercial standard ; authorities who 
have to decide when active service shall be terminated for particular 
ships, or classes of ships, must be guided by consideration of the 
possible use which may be made of individual vessels in war, and 
whether their present fighting value justifies retention and con- 
sequent expenditure on maintenance and repairs. The Admiralty - 
necessarily has to take this responsibility for His Majesty’s ships : 
and it may be presumed that, before striking ships off the effective 
list, all the foregoing considerations are weighed by the Board. 
But, while recognising that responsibility and the necessity for 
leaving it unimpaired, there is no impropriety in examining the 
official statements made by Parliamentary representatives of the 
Admiralty, and seeing how far the action taken and explanations 
given are in accord with recognised principles or avowed policy. 

The value of a reserve of ships depends greatly upon the methods 
adopted for their maintenance in effective condition, and readiness 
for immediate employment in case of war. Changes have been 
introduced recently in these arrangements; and it may assist those 
unfamiliar with the subject if a brief explanation is given of the 
system previously in force, and that recently substituted for it. In 
1891, when the Naval Defence Programme began to bring new ships 
into service, a reorganisation of the Reserve was carried out by 
Lord George Hamilton, then First Lord. Particulars can be found 
in his statement on the Navy Estimates for 1892-3. The main 
features were as follow: All effective ships and torpedo-boats not in 
commission were to be placed under the orders of commanders-in- 
chief in the home ports so as to constitute a Fleet Reserve. Ships 
building or undergoing extensive repairs and refits were to remain 
in the charge of the dockyards; when completed they passed into 
the Fleet Reserve. Two main divisions were recognised in that 
reserve : first, that in which vessels were held ready for mobilisation 
and immediate commissioning ; second, that including ships which 
required moderate repairs and alterations that made the vessels 
unfit for immediate commissioning, although they would remain in 
that state for comparatively short periods. It was intended to keep 
crews available for all vessels in the Fleet Reserve so that they could 
be rapidly mobilised: and it was laid down as desirable that a 
certain proportion of the engine-room and artisan ratings and 
marines should be assigned to each ship in the Reserve, for care and 
maintenance duties ; men so assigned were to continue part of the 
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full complement when ships to which they had been attached were 
commissioned. This provision was intended to ensure that some 
portions of the crews should have obtained thorough knowledge of the 
machinery and armaments of the ships before commissioning. While 
ships were in reserve the crews did not live on board, but were accom- 
modated in special depét ships. At Portsmouth and Chatham most 
of the Fleet Reserve ships were kept in the dockyard basins, but at 
Devonport they lay in the Hamoaze. In this manner Lord George 
Hamilton and his colleagues hoped to constitute ‘a ready reserve of 
different classes, the strength of which may be regulated from time 
to time as desirable.’ Lord Spencer carried on and extended the 
system, and expressed the opinion (in 1894) that ‘for ships in the 
Fleet Reserve skeleton crews are needed to render them ready for 
service within a few hours of mobilisation.’ Possibly the long- 
established custom of the French Navy which gave skeleton crews 
to their first reserve ships, and at stated periods completed the com- 
plements and assembled squadrons for training, may have had some- 
thing to do with this expression of opinion. Whether this was the 
case or not, it is well known that, owing to the rapid development 
of the fleet since 1891, and to the comparatively long period of 
training required for corresponding additions to the personnel of the 
Royal Navy, the intentions of the founders of the Fleet Reserve have 
never been fulfilled, nor has the system been given complete or 
thorough trial. On the whole, it has done well ; and Lord Selborne, 
in his recent Memorandum, recorded his opinion that, while changes 
were necessary, the arrangements for mobilisation ‘have worked 
smoothly and quickly, and the ships have been commissioned and 
proceeded to sea within the specified number of hours.’ No doubt 
these mobilisations have usually been made under favourable con- 
ditions, the approximate dates having been known beforehand. 
But, after making all allowances, it must be admitted that the 
Fleet Reserve regulations, on the whole, proved successful in enabling 
ships to be rapidly mobilised. Lord Selborne, however, added a 
frank confession when he said that the 


Board of Admiralty have never been able to retain at home a proportion of the 
personnel of the Navy sufficient to keep the ships of the Fleet Reserve in such 
perfect condition that on mobilisation for war they would feel confident that 
there would be no mishaps to the machinery on first commissioning; nor have 
the newly-commissioned crews had sufficient opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with the innumerable details which go to make up what may be called 
the individuality of the ship. 


That is to say, there has been hitherto such a ‘ shortage’ of trained 
men available for Fleet Reserve duties that the fundamental condition 
above stated—viz. the assignation to each ship of a certain propor- 
tion of the engine-room or other ratings and their retention in that 
ship when she was commissioned—has not been carried out in 
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practice. The real want has been men, not method, so far as the 
facts stated enable an opinion to be formed. The main principles 
of the scheme started in 1891 appear sound and permanent, and 
adequate for the proper maintenance of a reserve of ships. There 
will always be three classes on the effective list of the Royal Navy 
and any other fleet : viz. ships ready for sudden calls, ships available 
after short periods because moderate repairs are necessary, and ships 
in dockyard hands for large repairs. There will always be a need 
for ‘regulating the Reserve from time to time’ as conditions change, 
and for striking ships off the effective list as they diminish in 
fighting value and become more expensive in maintenance. It will 
always be necessary to have a proportion of the crews accustomed to — 
the ships and familiar with their machinery and armaments if mis- 
haps are to be minimised ; and that result can only be secured by 
assigning special ratings and certain officers to ships in reserve and 
retaining them in these appointments when ships are commissioned. 

The plan now to be tried aims at the same objects, but provides 
for keeping ships in reserve in commission, and gives to each vessel 
‘a captain, a second in command, a proportion of other officers,’ 
including engineers, gunnery, navigating and torpedo officers: ‘all 
the more expert ratings’ are to be included also: what is termed 
a ‘nucleus crew, like that of the French reserve squadrons ; 
differing in name, but not in principle, from Lord Spencer’s 
‘skeleton crews.’ If these skeleton crews are made up to 
40 per cent. of the full complements, as proposed, and are 
maintained without serious disturbance on board the respective 
ships, undoubtedly considerable advantage should result; more 
thorough maintenance of efficiency should be secured because of 
the numbers borne and the familiarity of officers and men with their 
surroundings. In each port the ships in commission in reserve are 
to constitute a group under the command of a Flag officer, who is 
held responsible for its efficiency and takes command in active service. 
Time alone can show whether the prescribed conditions will be ful- 
filled. As yet there has been only preliminary work, and little authentic 
information is available in regard to the numbers and ratings actually 
borne in the ‘ships in commission in reserve’; we are not told how 
close an approach has been made to 40 per cent. of the full comple- 
ments, and whether officers and men, after appointment to individual 
ships, have been left undisturbed or removed to meet more pressing 
needs in commissioned ships on active service. Rumours there are 
in abundance, and some to the effect that as yet the intentions of 
the new scheme have not been approached. Judgment must be 
suspended until experience has been gained ; but everyone interested 
in the Royal Navy will hope that this new departure may have a 
better chance of full and fair trial than its predecessors had, in 
consequence of ‘ shortage’ of men in relation to the growing demands 
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of the new Fleet. Other features of the scheme, no doubt, will have 
considerable influence on its future ; but as the purpose of this paper 
is to deal with our naval matériel and its maintenance, these will 
not be discussed. The first cruises of the several squadrons of the 
Reserve have been made, and are stated to have been satisfactory. 
Much has been alleged as to the superiority of results already 
obtained on these cruises as compared with corresponding mobilisa- 
tions under the older scheme. These claims, however, have no 
official sanction or support, and may be dismissed as resting upon 
experience insufficient to justify any comparisons or definite con- 
clusions. Ina few years the truth will be known, and meanwhile 
the reasonable course is to suspend judgment. 

Turning to the consideration of recent changes in the Effective 
List of ships in the Royal Navy as disclosed by official documents 
issued in March, one finds a remarkable contrast between the facts 
and the popular impression on the subject, produced by speeches and 
publications during the previous three months. Until these returns 
were available there was considerable uncertainty as to the action 
of the Admiralty. In his Memorandum of December last Lord 
Selborne made some general statements of policy : the circular letter 
issued simultaneously to commanders-in-chief contained fuller par- 
ticulars of the future mobilisation and distribution of the Fleet, and 
added some facts as to the constitution of the Effective List of 
ships ; but the information given was incomplete. The Navy List 
for January classified the Fleet, and gave particulars for ships in 
commission, at sea and in reserve: while it enumerated 126 ‘ vessels 
available for subsidiary services, hulks, and vessels for sale.’ The 
latter list apparently had been hastily prepared, and contained some 
obvious errors which have since been rectified; but it gave evidence 
of the intention of the Admiralty to remove from the Effective List 
a number of vessels of comparatively modern type. Immediately 
the Press teemed with statements as to the ships which would be 
‘thrown on the scrap-heap’ and the enormous economies which 
would result. Lists of the condemned vessels were published, with 
estimates of their capital value and the economies on repairs and 
maintenance that would follow upon their disappearance. Nothing 
less than a revolution, according to these writers, would be effected 
by the change in policy; and, either directly or by inference, the 
previous policy and its administrators were condemned in the most 
sweeping fashion. Probably there never was a more general chorus 
of approval, or higher estimate of official action, than occurred on this 
occasion ; but all the time careful students of official utterances 
realised that there was still a lack of facts authoritatively stated by 
responsible persons. On the 12th of January the Prime Minister 
spoke at Glasgow, and dealt at length with the changes about to be 
made in the distribution and mobilisation of the Fleet, which changes 
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he described in the phrase ‘of all the reforms which have taken 
place since the time of Nelson this is perhaps the biggest that has 
yet been made.’ In regard to the removal of ships from the 
Effective List, Mr. Balfour said that the Government had 


abolished 130 vessels—my figures are not exact, I speak from memory—130 
vessels that figured upon the list of the British Navy. They have in so doing 
made an economy. They have not weakened in the process for the mere sake 
of saving so many hundreds of thousands or millions a year, for they have not 
sacrificed the strength of the force on which the very being of this country 
depends. (A voice: ‘Good riddance of bad rubbish.’) That brief interrup- 
tion puts even more concisely and pithily than I can do one of the aspects, but 
only one of the aspects, of the great reform. It is not merely that the Board of 
Admiralty have laid down the rules that a ship, however useful in time of 
peace—and we have to do, it must be admitted, a great deal of small police work 
in a time of peace for diplomatic or other purposes—is not only useless but 
worse than useless in time of war. If it possesses neither fighting power nor 
speed it is merely a ship which exists to embarrass British admirals and to 
discredit the British flag. Well, with one courageous stroke of the pen, as it 
were, these ships have been removed; the cost of their maintenance, the cost of 
their repairs—I will not give the figure to which it comes; it is a very big 
one—are all struck off the annual Estimates. 


This statement, coming from the Prime Minister and President 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, naturally attracted great 
attention. It was taken to indicate that the Government, before 
deciding on their action, had had presented to them a complete and 


well-considered scheme, containing particulars of ships to be abolished 
and of economies consequent upon their removal from the Effective 
List. Mr. Balfour, it is true, spoke from memory, and did not 
profess to make exact statements in respect to numbers or economies, 
but the general impression was undoubtedly as described, and 
reasonably so under the circumstances. It was natural, therefore, to 
expect when the Navy Estimates for 1905-6 were published that 
they would either contain or be accompanied by detailed informa- 
tion in regard to ships to be struck off the Effective List, and the 
resultant economies anticipated in expenditure on maintenance 
and repairs which had impressed Mr. Balfour so deeply as ‘a very 
big one.’ 

This expectation was not fulfilled: no information was given 
until it was moved for by Mr. Edmund Robertson, formerly Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty under Lord Spencer; and up to the present 
time, although the point has been pressed repeatedly in the naval 
debates, no exact or even approximate estimate has been put 
forward for the savings which will be effected by the removal of 
ships from the Effective List of which so much has been heard. The 
official view, as expressed in the debates by the Financial Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Mr. Pretyman, amounts to this: there must be a 
large economy, and any exact estimate or even a close approxima- 
tion is therefore comparatively unimportant. Obviously the fair 
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conclusion from Mr. Balfour’s speech was that he had been impressed 
by some figure, and, without committing himself to the mention of 
any specific sum, he desired to impress his hearers and the public 
with the ‘very big’ economy which would be obtained without 
sacrifice of efficiency. 

The public has a right to know whether or not an estimate 
was made of the economy to be obtained by removing certain 
ships from the Effective List; if it was made, what was the 
approximate amount, and whether this anticipated saving had 
influence on the decision to get rid of the ships. Lord Selborne 
did not allude directly to the amount of possible economy: in fact, 
he seemed to attach greater importance to the fact that officers and 
men now serving in some of the vessels would be made available 
for nucleus crews of ships in commission in reserve; his actual 
words were as follows : 


In order to provide the personnel for all these purposes [i.e. the new 
arrangements for nucleus crews, &c., of ships in reserve] a certain number of 
ships of comparatively small fighting value have been or will be withdrawn 
from commission, but care has been taken to leave enough ships on every 
station for the adequate performance of, what I may call, peace duties of 
Imperial police ; and the four cruiser squadrons will be employed to show the 
flag in imposing force wherever it may be deemed to be politically or strategically 
advisable. 


From the returns presented to Parliament, however, one cannot 
even ascertain what is the number of men who have been set free 
for service in nucleus crews. 

It would be easy to give many illustrations of the general 
impression that the removal of ships from the Effective List has 
much to do with the reduction of three and a half millions in the 
Navy Estimates for the present financial year. One of the latest 
must suffice. Lord Glasgow, in his presidential address at the 
Institution of Naval Architects on the 12th of April, said that 
this reduction was accounted for ‘partly by the fact that the 
Swiftswre and Triwmph had already been paid for, and partly by 
the saving im the repairs bill of the Fleet, brought about by the 
decision to abandon the costly upkeep of certain obsolete vessels.’ 
This statement was made, it will be noted, after the publication of 
official documents showing clearly that the reduction in the estimates 
was chiefly due to the following items: On new construction (about) 
two and a quarter millions; on armaments 660,000/.; and on sea- 
stores about 109,000/.: a total of about three millions sterling 
having no connection with repairs. The decrease on the provision 
for repairs is a little over 500,000/., and it was explained by Lord 
Selborne in his statement on the Navy Estimates for 1905-6 that, 
‘as the arrears in the repairs of the Fleet have been mastered and 
are a thing of the past,’ it was no longer necessary to continue the 
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large expenditure of the years immediately preceding, or to call in the 
further aid of private firms to whom large sums had been paid for 
repairing-work. Mr. Pretyman in the House of Commons’ debate 
virtually admitted that the reduction on repairs this year was not 
chiefly or largely accounted for by the removal of ships from the 
Effective List. When Mr. McCrae asked for particulars of diminished 
expenditure on Votes 8 and 9, the Financial Secretary said that 
it was difficult to answer the question, but that ‘the main re- 
ductions were due to the swelling of the votes last year.’ Further 
he said that the ‘ exact economy, measured in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, by the withdrawal of ships and saving in repairs could not be 
calculated without a great deal of labour’; from which remark it 
may be inferred that an exact estimate of the saving, or even a 
close approximation, has not been made in the department. Mr. 
McCrae then asked for a round sum, and suggested that the saving 
attributable to the new scheme could not exceed 100,0001. out of 
the total reduction of three and a half millions, but Mr. Pretyman 
made no answer. Yet, with these facts in evidence and readily 
ascertainable, Lord Glasgow, who is unusually well-informed in 
naval matters and was speaking to a professional audience, evidently 
shared the general impression of the public that one great cause of 
economy in this year’s Estimates was the removal of obsolete ships 
on which large expenditure for repairs would have been incurred 
under the previous system. One is hardly sanguine enough to 
hope that the impression having been fostered for months past by 
numerous unauthorised and imperfectly informed writers will be re- 
moved by any statement of facts, but it seems desirable to make the 
correction even if it has little effect on the mind of the public. 

The Parliamentary Papers obtained by Mr. Robertson were 
incomplete during the progress of the naval debates, and this is an 
additional reason for studying them closely. Returns No. 74 (Parts 
1 and 2) and No. 77 are of great interest, especially when treated as 
an explanatory appendix to Mr. Balfour's speech at Glasgow, and as 
illustrations of the views expressed by the Financial Secretary of the 
Admiralty in the recent debates. Return 74 was asked for in order 
to obtain particulars of names, ages, original costs, and cost of 
repairs of vessels struck off the Effective List; Return 77 required 
information as to dates of completion, costs and complements of 
protected and unprotected cruisers not struck off the Effective List. 
The first fact which strikes an inquirer as singular is that sixteen 
vessels (ten second-class and six third-class protected cruisers) appear 
on both lists. Lord Selborne explained this fact by stating that he 
objected to the ‘ headings’ given by Mr. Robertson for his Returns, 
because they did not recognise the existence of a ‘ middle class’ of 
ships intermediate between those in ‘the fighting line and those not 
in the fighting line.’ This middle class, Lord Selborne explained, 
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had been created in the recent re-classification of the Fleet by the 
Admiralty ; and, in order that the intentions of the Board may be 
understood, Lord Selborne’s own words shall be quoted : 


Roughly there are only two classes of ships: the ships in the fighting line 
and those not in the fighting line. Though the first class are not all going to 
be used immediately a state of war is declared, they are all effective fighting 
ships. Now as long as a ship was classified under the fighting fleet the obvious 
duty of the Controller of the Navy was to keep her absolutely repaired. He 
could not tell when war was going to take place. It might take place within 
the next few months, and then he would be responsible if that ship was not in 
effective fighting order. The consequence—I freely admit it—was that con- 
siderable sums were spent on ships that shortly afterwards were put on the 
sale list. Now one of the reasons, though not the only reason, for the re- 
classification of ships has been from the point of view of economy, to establish 
an intermediate class of ships that are still combatant ships, but which are 
approaching the time when they will be struck off the effective fighting list. On 
that middle class it has been decided not to spend money on repairs, so that in 
future it will be impossible to find ships on the sale list upon which a few years 
before a large sum of money has been spent. But it must not be implied that 
these ships of the middle class are of no use. On the contrary, these ships would 
be employed to supply the waste of war. If war were to break out they would 
not be immediately manned, but they would be brought to the dockyards near 
which they lie for the necessary repairs, and they would come in to supply the 
waste in war. They are by no means rubbish. 

Lord Selborne then went on to state that Russia and Japan had 
found all classes of ships useful in the present war, including those 
used, not for fighting, but for subsidiary purposes of the fleet. 

This statement is intelligible, although the policy it describes is 
one from which the present writer strongly dissents, believing that 
it could not in practice give the results intended. Lord Selborne 
evidently took great pains with his explanation, and there was 
urgent need for it after what had happened in the debate on 
the Navy Estimates in the House of Commons. The Financial 
Secretary, no doubt with a view to relieving the dulness of the 
proceedings, applied to this ‘middle class’ another designation, 
based upon a well-worn American joke, originally applied to human- 
kind. Mr. Pretyman said, ‘There is an intermediate class of ships 
of which a naval officer rather wittily said, “‘ They are neither sheep 
nor goats; they are llamas.” There has been a “llama” class 
created.’ All through the debate this terminology was freely used, 
but it did not seem to assist members to understand better the 
functions which the class were to fulfil, or to clear up the difficulty 
of their classification both as ‘struck off’ and ‘not struck off.’ 
Indeed, the Financial Secretary himself was lacking in definiteness, 
and his hearers might be pardoned if they failed to obtain full 
understanding of what the Admiralty intended. On the first 
occasion, when no Returns had been presented, Mr. Pretyman stated 
that the Admiralty had removed certain ships ‘ from the first line 
of battle,’ and added : 
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The Prime Minister said they numbered 130, but I believe he was under the 
number; I think the number is something like 160 removed from the first line 
—that they are removed altogether. I may say here that in removing these 
ships it does not mean that they are all necessarily obsolete and useless for any 
purposes of war. 


At a later stage of the debate, after incomplete Returns were avail- 
able, the Financial Secretary said that he wished to correct a 
misapprehension ; 


he himself had used rather a loose expression in stating that 160 ships had 
been withdrawn from the fighting line. That was not so. A large proportion 
of these ships had not been in the fightingline for a long time. He should have 
said ships in use and commission. The number of ships which had been with- 
drawn from the fighting line was much smaller than it had been supposed to be. 


This supposition rested, of course, on the explicit statement 
previously made by the official representative of the Admiralty in 
describing to the House of Commons the salient features of what he 
termed a ‘ great scheme of reform’ in which ‘the elimination of 
out-of-date ships’ formed an important feature. On such an 
occasion strict accuracy of statement was obviously desirable, 
especially as no returns of the ships struck off the Effective List 
were then available: but accuracy was not realised. 

In this matter, as in that of economies to be obtained by 
eliminating ships from the Effective List, there is a large amount 
of misunderstanding in the public mind, and amongst men specially 
interested in naval affairs there are many who still firmly believe 
that large numbers of obsolete ships until recently reckoned as 
available for ‘the fighting line’ have been removed, while efficiency 
as well as economy have been increased. Mr. Balfour’s speech and 
the Press comments thereon have chiefly contributed to this result, 
and the impression is probably too deep to be readily effaced. Still 
it is well to ascertain and summarise the real facts of the case as 
now stated in Parliamentary Papers. 

Return 74 shows a total of 155 ‘ vessels struck off the Effective 
List’; this compares with Mr. Balfour’s approximate total of 130. Of 
these, 27 vessels (classed 1b) are the ‘ middle class ’ of Lord Selborne 
and the ‘llamas’ of Mr. Pretyman. They are regarded as of 
‘ comparatively small fighting value,’ but their armaments have not 
been surrendered and they are presumably the force which the 
Admiralty treats as available to ‘ repair the waste of war.’ We will 
return to them hereafter. Deducting them, there remain 128 
vessels, made up of the following groups:—Group 2a. Ships 
which are available for subsidiary purposes of war: total number 36. 
Group 2b. Troop and store ships &., total number 2. Groups 
3 and 4, vessels obsolete, for sale and sold; guard, receiving, 
stationary school ships, &c.: total number 90. 

It is not stated whether the armaments have been surrendered 
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for the 36 ships in Group 2a reckoned still available for subsidiary 
purposes of war. In the group there are 2 second-class cruisers 
completed about twenty years ago, and 2 third-class cruisers 
completed in 1886-88. The group includes also 15 sloops, of which 
9 have been completed quite recently (in 1900-4) and 4 were 
completed in 1895-99 ; the other two are of older types, one being 
the Racer, which is now a stationary training-ship at Osborne, and 
the other the Melita in Devonport Reserve: neither of them has 
any fighting value. Sixteen gunboats appear in the list; 3 of these 
(the Dwarf class) were completed for special service as lately 
as 1899-1900, while the torpedo-gunboats Onyx (completed in 1894) 
and Rattlesnake (1897) are the only representatives of that class. 
The remaining gunboats date from 1882 to 1890, and are chiefly of 
the sea-going type, with good sail-power, which have been employed 
on distant stations for so-called ‘ police’ duties. On one of these 
(the Thrush), which originally cost about 41,000/., 13,000/. has just 
been spent on a complete refit; on the Rattler over 16,0001. was 
spent in 1900-1, and on the Magpie 82001. in 1899-1900. 
These gunboats and sloops, no doubt, constitute the chief part of 
the vessels to which Lord Selborne alluded as ‘of comparatively 
small fighting value [which] have been or will be withdrawn from 
commission; but care has been taken to leave enough ships on every 
station for the adequate performance of . . . peace duties of Imperial 
police.’ Cruiser squadrons, it is added, ‘ will be employed to show 
the flag in imposing force wherever it may be deemed to be 
politically or strategically advisable.’ 

Without entering into a discussion of the redistribution of the 
Fleet, which lies outside the purpose of this paper, it may be remarked 
that this scheme involves an abandonment of the principle, accepted 
for a century at least, which has maintained on distant stations for the 
protection of British interests a considerable number of small and 
lightly armed vessels of comparatively shallow draught. No one has 
imagined that such vessels had great fighting value, or that they 
would form units in the first line ; but to speak of them as sources 
of weakness rather than as useful items in the Fleet is to ignore 
experience and the teachings of history. It has always been true 
and will always remain true that a war-fleet must include vessels of 
many types, and that the less powerful vessels will be at the mercy 
of the more powerful. Brigs surrendered to frigates, and frigates to 
battle-ships, in former days, without disgrace if they could not get 
away, yet brigs and frigates were multiplied. The policy of con- 
struction for our modern small craft was thoroughly reconsidered 
less than ten years ago by a Board of Admiralty very strongly 
constituted, and as a result it was decided to build a certain number 
of the sloops now set aside in Group 2a, and to supplement them by 
shallow-draught gunboats of the Dwarf type, specially adapted for 
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the African coast or river service, as well as by very light-draught 
gunboats which have been found valuable on the Niger, the Yang-tse, 
and elsewhere. This carefully-framed scheme, based on large ex- 
perience, is now set aside, for reasons which are certainly not con- 
clusive to many authorities. Vessels which are practically new have 
been put out of commission and many are laid up at foreign ports 
or at home with only caretakers on board, and will certainly 
deteriorate rapidly. The Pacific Station is left to the protection of the 
Shearwater sloop, the West Coast of Africa to the gunboat Dwarf, 
and in the West Indies for a part of the year British interests 
will be protected by one third-class cruiser. The south-east coast of 
America has no permanent protection. As to the occasional showing 
of the flag by an imposing force of modern cruisers, it may be 
observed that their draught of water absolutely precludes access to 
many important regions, even if they could be detached from the 
fleets to which three of the cruiser squadrons are to be affiliated, 
No doubt the advent of wireless telegraphy has introduced new con- 
ditions, although it has already been demonstrated that confusion 
and difficulty in its working may be introduced by a skilful enemy. 
But with wireless telegraphy at its best, and with the swiftest cruisers 
afloat, distance cannot be annihilated ; nor can a squadron of cruisers 
be made to fulfil simultaneously its essential services with a fleet 
and detached service in showing the flag. Lord Selborne, in his last 
speech in the House of Lords, when challenged by Lord Spencer on 
this point, expressed the opinion that there would be no practical 
difficulty in realising this double function, because he believed that 
‘a great war is not going to drop from the sky on a day when there 
is no diplomatic cloud on the horizon,’ and because it would be ‘ easy 
to recall them ’—say, from the other side of the Atlantic. No doubt 
with wireless telegraphy, if the enemy does not confuse and interrupt, 
a First Sea Lord 


can call squadrons from the vasty deep : 
But will they come 


in time and in condition to be of service? Even the most recent and 
powerful armoured cruisers afloat—my last designed vessels of the 
Drake class—can only cross the Atlantic at a speed which involves 
a week’s hard steaming in fair weather, and no one can ensure fair 
weather at sea. But if this condition were fulfilled, after the 
squadron’s arrival, further time would be occupied in coaling and 
getting ready for service with the fleet, and meanwhile the fleet 
could not act without its ‘eyes.’ Nor does it appear that, in pro- 
portion to the number of battle-ships in our various fleets, we have 
any armoured and powerful protected cruisers to spare when the 
needs of the fleets in scouts and the requirements of commerce- 
protection have been met. 

In short, there is good reason for concluding that the new scheme 
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really involves the practical abandonment of the time-honoured 
principle of local protection of British interests, and that the display 
of the flag in imposing force will be more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. Lord Selborne’s doctrine as to ample notice 
of a naval war, as applied in this connection, stands in strong contrast 
to what has been said by himself and the Prime Minister on other 
occasions as to the immediate readiness of our Fleet for the opera- 
tions of war being the cardinal principle of the new scheme. Further, 
it is well worth notice that, simultaneously with this change in 
British policy, Germany is said to be proceeding on contrary lines. 
While we are withdrawing our small vessels, Germany is reported to 
be increasing her corresponding force, and the necessity for strength- 
ening the so-called ‘Colonial’ element of her fleet is emphasised by 
various authorities, while care is being taken to maintain in service- 
able condition vessels of these classes now on the German Navy 
List. No one would suggest that we should permit our policy to 
be determined by that of foreign navies; but it is equally neces- 
sary to scrutinise carefully what they are doing before deciding. At 
present little harm has been done by laying up our smaller ships, 
but if they are treated as proposed this cannot long remain true ; 
and a high price may have to be paid for restoring them to an 
efficient condition, even if it could be done in time to be of service. 
Lord Selborne thought that ‘we have left sufficient [small craft] 
for the work they are called upon to do; but as to that experience 
will show.’ On this point it may be remarked that if a reduction in 
“numbers had been determined on as desirable, it could just as 
well have been made by gradual and successive steps as by the 
sudden method and telegraphic orders actually adopted. There 
was no urgency or sudden need for action: gradual change would 
have given equal experience, with the absence of risks inevitable 
when sweeping alterations are made in haste. Lord Goschen did 
not exaggerate when he said that the recent change of policy had 
probably ‘been carried out in a too sensational and slap-dash 
manner. He might have added that there was no sufficient reason 
for such hurried action. On the other side, official apologists urge 
that the scheme must be considered as a whole and that the com- 
missioning of ships in reserve at an early date was important, while 
the provision of nucleus crews demanded the paying-off of smaller 
and less important vessels in order to release their officers and men. 
Lord Selborne explicitly connected these changes in his statement 
on the Navy Estimates. Mr. Robertson asked for the aggregate com- 
plement of officers and men corresponding to the vessels struck off 
the Effective List ; and this portion of Return 74, Part II., is, perhaps, 
the most singular, if not misleading, information given. The total 
aggregate complement given at the foot of the Return is 30,748 ; 
and a note states that this number is ‘ calculated from the estimated 
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complement of the ships if commissioned for sea-service.’ Then 
follows an explanation which is all-important : 


It must not, however, be assumed that this number of men has been set free 
for use in other ships. Some of these vessels have had no complement assigned 
to them during the last ten years, and others would not have been employed in 
time of war, and have not, therefore, been recently considered in assessing the 
total requirements of officers and men. 


That is to say, the 30,000 is a purely hypothetical estimate, and 
conveys no idea of the number of men actually made available for 
service in other ships by recent eliminations of ships from the 
effective lists. As to the actual number of men made available, the 
Return is valueless. Lord Spencer, in the House of Lords, asked for 
specific information on this matter, and Lord Selborne referred him 
to the Return about to be issued, but it is not to be found there; 
and the knowledge is so important that it should be made public on 
official authority. An estimate, no doubt, can be made with close 
approximation by anyone familiar with the subject, but this is not a 
satisfactory method, as the matter is one of an official character. 

What can be stated absolutely is that the actual number of men 
made available is a small fraction of the 30,000 named on the 
Return, and no good purpose was served by stating that figure. 
Further, it seems singular that the Navy Estimates for 1905-6 should 
provide for a reduction of 2100 men, and explicitly associate it with 
‘the policy . . . of eliminating as many ships as possible that would 
be comparatively ineffective fighting factors in time of war,’ if there 
was such urgency in the constitution of the nucleus crews of ships in 
commission in reserve. 

This footnote naturally suggests a closer scrutiny of the vessels 
in Groups 3 and 4, obsolete and stationary ships—which make up no 
fewer than 90 out of the 128 ships struck off the Effective List. These 
ships stand in their official classification, and to the ordinary reader 
this may cause some misapprehension. A few explanatory remarks 
may therefore be of service. Six armoured vessels head the list ; 
all of these had been previously struck off the Effective List, and 
did not appear in Sir Charles Dilke’s Return two years ago. Mr. 
Pretyman recently stated, in answer to Mr. Buchanan, that 18 
other ships mentioned in this Return had been previously classified 
in official Parliamentary Papers as ‘unfit for service. The 
‘courageous stroke of the pen,’ consequently, only ‘slew the slain’ 
so far as these vessels were concerned. Another notable fact is that 
27 out of the vessels now struck off are hulks or stationary ships, 
some of them having been sailing training-vessels. Amongst these 
figures the Royal Adelaide, completed in 1828 ; the Lion, completed 
in 1847; and the Jmplacable, for which there is ‘no record.’ Can it 
be that complements have been estimated for these veterans, onthe 
basis of their being commissioned for sea-service? Again, one finds 
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grouped with second-class cruisers the Actiwe, Boadicea, and Raleigh, 
completed about thirty years ago, and for years past only used for 
sea-going training purposes; and the Northampton, a first-class 
cruiser retained for similar service. Naturally, when training in 
sailing ships disappeared, the vessels used for that purpose disappeared 
also; but they have not been reckoned as effective fighting ships for 
years past. There are 16 gun-vessels and gunboats, some dating 
back to the Crimean War, which have been used for miscellaneous 
services in harbours or on the coast. One of these (the Fancy) has 
been used as a ‘ drying-room’ for a boys’ training-ship at Portsmouth ; 
others belong to the small coast-defence type, of which a large 
number were built on the pattern of the Stawnch and generally 
laid up at Haslar, or used as tenders to gunnery-ships; and a few 
belong to more modern sea-going classes. In this fashion the 
list is swelled to the total number stated. The clearance of such 
vessels required no great courage, while the fighting power of the 
Fleet is unaffected. Nor is there likely to be much dispute as to the 
wisdom of eliminating the seven unprotected vessels of the Archer 
class, which are nearly twenty years old and have done excellent 
service. The criticism which is unavoidable in regard to them is that 
the Admiralty should not have spent such large sums upon the 
vessels quite recently, and then have placed them on the sale-list. 
Neither Lord Selborne nor Mr. Pretyman has found an explanation 
for spending nearly 32,000/. on the Porpoise and 26,0001. on the 
Mohawk in 1901-3, 19,600l. on the Tartar in 1902-4, 28,000]. on 
the Fearless in 1900-2, and other large sums on the refit of the 
class, and then ‘throwing them on the scrap-heap.’ As several of 
these vessels must be in excellent condition, it may be questioned 
whether they should not be retained for a time. 

The Melpomene, Magicienne, and Marathon represent a class 
of protected and sheathed cruisers now approaching sixteen years of 
age, the Medea and Medusa being practically of the same type, but 
unsheathed. The two last-named are in the ‘ middle class,’ the other 
three are on the sale-list. On the Melpomene nearly 19,0001. was spent 
in 1901-8, and large refits, costing nearly 44,000/., were carried out in 
the Magicienne and Marathon within the last six or seven years. Here 
also there seems to be reason for reconsideration, having regard to 
the speed and fighting-power possessed by this class as compared 
with protected cruisers still retained on the effective lists of other 
navies. Even stronger exception may be taken to the decision which 
placed on the sale-list eight protected cruisers of the Pallas class 
completed in 1891-92. There are nine of these vessels, five having 
been built for Australasian service under the Imperial Defence Act 
of 1888, and four under the Naval Defence Act of 1889. One, the 
Philomel, is retained in the middle class, her refit in 1903-5 having 
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cost nearly 24,000/. During the last five years a sum exceeding 
100,000/. has been spent on the repairs and refits of seven other 
vessels of the same class, a large part having been spent in 1903-4, 
yet they are all condemned. The Pallas has been suddenly paid off at 
Bermuda and left to deteriorate; two are in reserve at home; and, 
strangest of all, the March Navy List showed no fewer than four of 
these condemned vessels in full commission abroad. One may well 
ask what good purpose can be served in publishing to the world the 
official opinion that vessels are obsolete and to be sold when they are 
still carrying the flag on active service, and why it should have been 
thought preferable to pay off the Pallas abroad rather than to let her 
bring home her officers and men? It is inexplicable also why a far ~ 
inferior vessel like the Pylades is kept in the middle class while 
the Pallas is struck off. But the chief reason for questioning 
the action taken is found in the fact that foreign navies retain 
on the effective list many cruisers of no greater fighting power ; 
while the Denver class just commencing service in the United 
States Navy is fairly comparable with the Pallas class and inferior 
in speed. 

The Apollo class is superior in size and power to the Pallas 
class, and ten of them are relegated to the ‘llamas’; no more 
money is to be spent on them and they are to remain in the charge 
of caretakers on the Motherbank, in the Forth, or elsewhere. This 
can only be described as ‘ suspended elimination,’ as will be explained 
hereafter. 

The sale-list also contains the names of eight torpedo-gunboats. 
Two of these are of an early type and small value, but six are of the 
Sharpshooter type, of which a number are retained on the effective 
list. It has been proved that when these vessels are fitted with 
efficient machinery and boilers they attain high speed, and are 
more than a match for destroyers and torpedo-boats in a very 
moderate sea; while they have an armament of great relative power, 
larger coal supplies, and are far superior in sea-keeping capacity. 
It is most desirable, before the numbers of this type of vessel are 
diminished by selling six and placing three others in the middle 
class, to have their possible utilisation in the Channel and home 
waters reconsidered. 

It is not possible, nor indeed necessary, to enter into further 
detailed criticism of this list of so-called obsolete vessels. No clear 
principle seems to have been followed in the selection. Sister 
ships receive different treatment, and vessels are retained which are 
distinctly inferior to others assigned to the scrap-heap. Decisions 
may have been somewhat hastily reached, and in the first state- 
ments there were errors which have been corrected. There was no 
need for haste, however, and it may be hoped in many instances 
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there will be reconsideration and revision. Statements in the 
Press recently allege that this is possible. Our great naval ports 
may have been unduly crowded, and there was probably a need for 
clearance of stationary ships in order to provide for the much larger 
vessels now constructed, and for the ships in commission in reserve 
to lie afloat at moorings. But it was not, and is not, necessary or 
wise to reduce unduly our reserves of ships from mere motives 
of increased accommodation, or to diminish the number of 
ships in commission chiefly to provide nucleus crews. No doubt 
it will be replied that neither of these motives has sensibly 
influenced the action taken; but no impartial reader of the Par- 
liamentary Papers and debates can doubt that they loom large in 
official utterances. 

The first great sale of ‘obsolete’ war-ships took place early this 
month and realised about 138,000/. Amongst the vessels disposed of 
and to be broken up were the Warspite armoured cruiser, which was 
the model taken by the Russians in building the Nakhimoff, which 
still ranks as one of the powerful cruisers in Rodjestvensky’s 
squadron. The Warspite was completed seventeen years ago, and cost 
627,000/. ; she realised 18,000/. Her sister ship, the Jmpérieuse, has 
been turned into a hulk. Two protected cruisers (Mersey and Severn), 
finished in 1887-88, which cost together rather over 500,000L., 
were sold for a little over 14,000/. They closely resemble in age, 
protection, and speed, the Naniwa and Takachiho, which I designed 
and built for the Japanese navy in 1884-86, but the Japanese find 
their vessels worth keeping on the effective list, and they have done 
good service throughout this war, taking part in the actions which 
led to the destruction of the Variag and Rurik. Two belted 
cruisers, the Australia and Galatea (built under the Northbrook 
programme and finished in 1888-89), which cost together about 
535,000/., were sold for 22,000/. They belong to a type which has a 
high reputation for good seagoing and steaming qualities, large coal 
supplies, triple-expansion engines, and powerful armaments. Four 
sister ships are kept in the ‘ middle class,’ and although recent 
changes have depreciated their fighting value in consequence of 
their limited protection, yet it may be claimed for these ships that 
they are more than a match for a considerable number of the 
cruisers still kept on the effective lists of foreign fleets. But they 
have disappeared from our naval force, and there is barely 22,0001. 
to show for them. The Simoom (long known as the Monarch) was 
also sold. She had been re-engined, and to some extent recon- 
structed about fifteen years ago and was an excellent steamer. Her 
armament was muzzle-loading and of old type, but she would have 
been a welcome addition to either the Japanese or Russian fleets, 
and compared well with some foreign vessels still classed as 
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effective. Although she appears in the list of 155 vessels, she 
had been struck off our Effective List for some years. She cost 
nearly 480,000/. and was sold for 14,500/. There will be a 
serious glut in the market if the sales of the remaining ships are 
forced. Clearance of the lists obviously ought to be a gradual 
process, conducted on lines of well-settled and continuous policy, 
rather than by intermittent if ‘courageous strokes of the pen.’ In 
determining on the vessels to be eliminated, it is wise to err on the 
side of retention, since the penalty involved is, at the worst, the 
corresponding increase in cost of maintenance, whereas a vessel 
broken up cannot be replaced readily. 

Protected cruisers are especially hard hit by Return No. 74. 
Under Group 3—vessels obsolete—no fewer than eighteen are named, 
and into the middle class sixteen more are turned. This is a 
serious decrease on the total of 108 protected cruisers shown for 
the Royal Navy by Sir Charles Dilke’s Return for 1904. There 
is no dispute that the modern type of armoured cruiser is 
much more powerful than the protected type. On the other hand, 
many vessels officially classed as armoured cruisers are not such 
powerful fighting machines as so-called ‘ protected’ cruisers, which 
have no vertical armour protecting their vitals, buoyancy and 
stability, but have instead strong steel decks which have been proved 
of the greatest value in the present war. It is obviously wise to 
develop the armoured cruiser type under existing conditions, and 
the last five years of my official life were largely occupied with that 
work, including the Cressy, Drake, and County classes. But it does 
not follow, as has been said above, that the introduction of a superior 
type absolutely destroys the value of its predecessors. With our 
enormous commerce and shipping, and the necessity for protecting 
Imperial communications there is a need for large numbers of cruisers 
capable of fulfilling varied services and of meeting corresponding 
vessels in foreign fleets. 

My clear conviction, which I share with a large number of those 
who have studied the subject, is that there are and will long remain 
services which can be efficiently fulfilled by cruisers of the protected 
type; and that the forces possessed by other maritime Powers, 
including both regular and auxiliary cruisers, make it imperative that 
we should not lightly dispense with any elements of naval power. 
It must be repeated that the true test of value is to be gained by 
the investigation of what we have to defend against possible attacks : 
and that involves the consideration of the means of attack possessed 
by other Powers. It really would appear sometimes that critics of 
naval policy based their conclusions on the hypothesis that British 
ships were to fight one another. rather than to encounter foreign 
war-ships, regular or improvised. From this side the protected types 
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of cruisers still have considerable value, and are worth keeping, 
although they are not equal to the more recent armoured type. Sir 
Charles Dilke’s Return of British and foreign fleets, issued on the 
15th of April, shows a total of eighty-seven protected British cruisers 
complete and one building ; whereas the corresponding figures last 
year were 102 complete and six building. Consequently there has 
been a decrease of twenty vessels. Last year twenty-eight armoured 
cruisers were complete, thirteen building, and four projected ; but of 
the last-mentioned only three were begun. This year there are twenty- 
four complete, fifteen building, and four projected. This large diminu- 
tion in the number of cruisers available for immediate service cannot 
fail to be regarded as a very serious matter, and has been so repre- 
sented by officers of large experience whose opinions are entitled to 
respectful consideration. 

The scheme for the creation of the ‘middle class,’ on which no 
money shall be spent, and which shall be in charge of caretakers 
only, is inconsistent with the proper maintenance of modern war- 
ships. With their powerful engines, complicated mechanisms, and 
specialised fittings, it is not possible to keep the essential features of 
propelling machinery and armament fittings in proper condition. 
Deterioration will take place if proper precautions are neglected ; 
and all experience proves the correctness of this view. Lord Selborne 
and the Financial Secretary have been informed that a comparatively 
short period would suffice to restore these vessels to an efficient 
condition. Mr. Pretyman said: 


They will not be available for instant use in war, but will be moored in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a great shipyard, such as the Clyde: and in the 
course of three months, in case of war, these ships might be made available and 
be very useful. In the meantime the money of the country will not be expended 
upon them. That is the principle. 


From this principle and procedure I strongly dissent. There cannot 
fail to be serious deterioration under the conditions described, even 
after a moderate time has elapsed; and that deterioration will 
increase rapidly and progressively as time goes on. The time and 
cost of repairs after such neglect must be greatly increased as 
compared with what would be incurred on wisely controlled and 
gradually expended outlay by properly constituted parties of men. 
True economy demands that machinery and fittings shall be kept up 
in essentials, and that the minimum expenditure shall be assigned to 
alterations or improvements on ships in reserve. The latter class of 
expenditure tends to grow; but for reserve ships, of subordinate or 
secondary value in the first stages of a war, there is no need to bring 
fittings or accommodation ‘up to date,’ or to imitate the latest 
practice in details of armament. They constitute a reserve, not the 
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first line; and must be accepted for what they are worth, not be 
subjected to constant modification. All that is necessary for steam- 
ing and fighting and safety at sea must be maintained in an efficient 
state; other items may deteriorate and be left to do so. 

Mr. Buchanan sensibly replied to Mr. Pretyman that under the 
new scheme ‘llamas would soon become goats’; and it is far too 
sanguine to anticipate that after considerable periods of neglect 
three months’ work will suffice to turn ‘ goats into sheep.’ More- 
over, it is contrary to all sound principles to assume that time for 
such restoration will always be available; and it clearly would be 
unwise to wait for war and then to crowd upon the shipbuilders the 
task of making good the ravages wrought by neglect. 

The only point in favour of this new ‘ principle’ is that it tides over 
the immediate demand for repairs and so reduces current estimates. 
Possibly this consideration may have had some weight ; but whether 
this be true or not, the plan, in my judgment, leads to a false economy 
for the present, and serious inconvenience and expense hereafter. 
If ships are to be reckoned in the effective reserves, they must be 
maintained continuously as regards the essential features above 
mentioned. I have seen both methods applied, and the result has 
been conclusive. It would be justifiable, if the authorities are of 
opinion that we ought to dispense with the services of any ship or 
class of ship, to remove them absolutely from the Effective List, and 
if necessary to fill their places with others. But it is futile to 
assume that if no money is spent on modern war-ships, and their 
custody is entrusted to caretakers and their families, the vessels can 
be rapidly and at moderate cost restored to an efficient condition. 
Immediate reductions in expenditure can be obtained by leaving 
work undone; but it will have to be faced, and compound interest 
must be paid for the period which elapses before repairs are under- 
taken. We have built up a reserve during the last twenty years, 
as well as greatly increased the numbers and capital value of our 
war-ships. The charge for maintenance and repairs must grow 
proportionately to the increase in capital value and must be faced. 
It would be folly to endeavour to evade this obligation and still hope 
to maintain naval supremacy. No one favours strict economy on 
the Royal Navy more than the writer; but he is convinced that the 
national sentiment demands that there shall be no sort of doubt as 
to the sufficiency and efficiency of our naval force and our possession 
of adequate reserves. It appears that there has been recently no 
such heroic or extensive reduction in our effective fleet as is generally 
supposed ; that the ships struck off consist largely of vessels which 
for some time past have been reckoned ineffective ; and that the 
claim that large immediate economies on repairs are due to the 
elimination of ships has not been realised. 
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There is good reason also for reconsideration of the policy which 
would sweep away a very large number of protected cruisers, many 
of which have been repaired recently at great cost, as well as for 
proceeding cautiously in the diminution of our reserves of ships, for 
(as Lord Selborne said in his farewell speech to the House of Lords) 
‘in actual war both Japan and Russia have found use for almost 
every conceivable class of ship.’ 

W. H. Waite. 





THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE 


Il.—/7S NOT INVASION POSSIBLE? 


Mr. ArNotp-Forster, the Secretary of State for War, when intro- 
ducing the Army Estimates on the 28th of March in the House of 
Commons, is reported to have made the following statement. He 
said : 


The Prime Minister has simply echoed what is, so far as I am able to ascer- 
tain, the view of every single naval and military authority of any competence 
whatever on this subject of invasion. He has said that the question of the 
invasion of these islands in such a force as to inflict a fatal blow or threaten 
our independence is impossible. In that he speaks with the absolute and un- 
divided authority of the Committee of Defence, and I want to know who is the 
honourable member who is going to question this? The naval view is that the 
crew of a dinghy could not land in this country in the face of the Navy. 


He then goes on and recounts some of the impressions he formed 
from his own military and naval experiences on Clacton beach this last 
summer, when 13,000 men were landed in two days and re-embarked 
in four, and he states that from these experiences he is absolutely 
convinced of the entire immunity of this country from the dangers 
of invasion. 

Bold words, indeed! Most reassuring and comforting, if well 
founded! Unfortunately it has occasionally happened, not only in 
the history of the past, but also in the common occurrences of life, 
that opinions and assertions equally decided, and declared with almost 
equal dogmatic assurance, have proved absolutely fallacious. The 
fact of his being ‘ cocksure’ does not prove that a man is right, even 
although this individual is a Minister of War, backed up, as we must 
believe he is backed up, since he says so, by the undivided support 
af his Council of Defence, presided over by the Prime Minister. 
There was once another Minister of War, by name Lebouf, who 
was equally dogmatic, equally ‘cocksure,’ who assured Napoleon 
the Third, on the eve of the °70 war against Prussia, that the 
French army was fully ready and prepared, ‘even to the last 
button on the soldiers’ gaiters.’ No doubt this most confident 
person also had, so he must have believed, the undivided and 
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unanimous support of his Council of Defence, such as it was. Let 
us not, therefore, put too much confidence in those who are so 
confident and so dogmatic, so convinced of the soundness of their own 
view in what, in any case, can only be a matter of opinion, or, at the 
best, one of calculation. 

Let us, however, first test the correctness of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
statement that ‘every single naval and military authority of any 
competence’ shares his opinion. 

Our thoughts naturally recur to some letters written by the great 
Duke of Wellington in 1846 and 1847 calling attention to the dangers 
of invasion, more especially one to Sir John Burgoyne, to which 
attention has recently been called in the House of Lords by that most_ 


distinguished and evergreen veteran of our Volunteer Force, the Earl 
of Wemyss. 

The letter is too long to be quoted in its entirety, although the 
whole of it is worthy of the most careful attention and study by those 
who desire to form their own judgment of this new theory, recently 
propounded by the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for War, 
and which is apparently based on the experiences of last year’s 
manceuvres. A few paragraphs, however, are sufficient to illustrate, 
and, it would seem, enforce our point. The Duke writes : 


You are aware that I have for years been sensible of the alteration produced 
in maritime warfare and operations by the application of steam to the propelling 
of ships at sea. This discovery ultimately exposed all parts of the coast of these 
islands, while a vessel could approach at all, to be approached at all times of the 
tide and in all seasons by vessels so propelled, from all quarters. We are, in 
fact, assailable, and at least liable to insult and to have contributions levied 
upon us on all parts of our coast. ... 

I am accustomed to the consideration of these questions, and have examined 
and reconnoitred over and over again the whole coast from the North Foreland, 
by Dover, Folkestone, Beachy Head, Brighton, Arundel to Selsey Bill, near 
Portsmouth, and I think, except immediately under the fire of Dover Castle, 
there is not a spot on the coast on which infantry might not be thrown on shore, 
and from which such a body of infantry so thrown on shore would not find, 
within distance of five miles, a road into the interior of the country through the 
cliffs practicable for the march of a body of troops; that in that space of coast 
(that is, between North Foreland and Selsey Bill) there are no less than seven 
small harbours, each without defence, of which an enemy, having landed his 
infantry on the coast, might take possession and therein land his cavalry and 
artillery of all calibre and establish himself and his communication with 
France. 

The French Army must be altered indeed since the time when I was better 
acquainted with it if there are not now belonging to it forty Chefs d’Ftat-Major, 
generals capable of sitting down and ordering the march to the coast of 40,000 
men, their embarcation with their horses and collecting at the several French 
ports on the coast, their disembarcation at named points on the English coast— 
that of the artillery and cavalry in named ports or mouths of rivers, and the 
assembly at the named points of several columns, and the march of each of 
these from stage to stage to London. Let any man examine our maps and road- 
books, consider the matter, and judge for himself, 
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The Duke goes on to urge the necessity of having a properly 
organised force, partly composed of regular troops, ready to meet and 
defeat such a force should the invasion occur. 

No doubt it may be, and almost certainly will be, urged that, 
thanks to recent advancements in science, the conditions of warfare 
have entirely changed since the days of the Duke of Wellington. In 
a great measure this is true. The rapidity with which ships can 
steam has been more than doubled ; their size and power of carrying 
troops, as well as their numbers, have been augmented in almost 
equal proportion. Physical appliances for embarking and disem- 
barking troops have likewise improved, and, above all, the range and 
power of ships’ guns, under cover of which an invading force would 
naturally effect its landing, have been increased in a manner that 
would appear incredible to our forefathers. We ask our readers to 
use their own judgment. Do these vastly altered conditions favour an 
invading force or the reverse? It would seem that this question is 
absolutely incontestable even by Mr. Arnold-Forster and those who 
would support him ; the advantage all lies with the invader. The 
only one point at issue is, how far would an opposing fleet, on which, 
according to these new ideas, we are to stake all our hopes of pro- 
tection, be affected by the conditions of modern warfare ? 

Let us turn from the Duke of Wellington to more recent times. 
We have before us the evidence given before the Norfolk Royal Com- 
mission on the Militia and the Volunteers taken less than two years 
since ; the witnesses were selected from those who were supposed to 
be the most capable from their experience and ability of affording the 
best information available in this country. The question of a possible 
invasion was not unfrequently referred to, and the trend of the opinion 
was entirely in contradiction to the recent declaration of Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Arnold-Forster. There is not space in these pages to give 
even a selection of the mass of evidence given by various witnesses 
which bore directly or indirectly on the point we are discussing ; 
perhaps they might not be regarded as ‘ authorities of any competence’ ; 
it will suffice to give a few extracts from the evidence of Lord Wolseley, 
who has had more experience of war than any living soldier. Should 
our present War Minister question his competence, it will be for the 
country to decide which of these two authorities they will trust, which 
they will believe, since their opinions are absolutely irreconcilable. 

On the 9th of June, 1903, Lord Wolseley, when questioned as to 
the possibility of invasion, said : 


I eliminate the action of our Navy from this calculation, for of course the 
invasion of England is only possible after a heavy naval defeat, or when our 
Navy has been decoyed from the Channel, and I believe that both are contin- 
gencies to be provided against. I know how difficult it is to win a battle on 
shore, and what the dangers and the risks are pro and con. on land, and how 
much greater they always have been, and always will be and must be, on the 
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sea; and I therefore think it would be living in a fool’s paradise were the 
English people to depend exclusively on the Navy for the defence of this 
country from invasion. We have the greatest and the best Navy in the world. 
Napoleon had the finest and the greatest army in the world, and yet it was 
entirely destroyed at Waterloo. 


; In answer to another question he says : 


I have no doubt our Navy is better than it ever was before—in my own 
heart I think that, and I think that we have every reason to believe that, but I 
base my opinion simply on history and the study of the possibilities of invasion 
and the opinion of the great men who have studied this subject before. . . . But 
the fact of 15,000 men arriving in Bantry Bay on board a large sailing fleet 
direct from Brest without any opposition from the large British fleet then 
cruising off Brest. or without being seen by it, is the best answer that I can give 
to the Navy when they say it is ridiculous to imagine that this country can ever 
be invaded so long as our fleets are effective. 


As regards the general effective action of our Navy in the event of 
a great war, such as protecting our commerce, ensuring our food 
supply, and dealing a crushing blow on the naval forces of our oppo- 
nent, it would be as well if those adherents of what are termed the 
Blue-water School should ponder over the following remark of Lord 
Wolseley. He says: 


Another point is this. Supposing we adopted our present system, which, let 
us assume, is inadequate for defence against the invading force, and that we relied 
practically for our defence upon the fleet, does it not appear that this is tying 
our fleet down to our coasts or their vicinity, which might possibly interfere 
with their efficient employment in their other natural duties? 1 think, taking 
England as a fighting man, it would be like tying one of his arms to his side if 
you tied our fleet down to the Channel. After all, one of the greatest elements 


of our fighting power is that in our fleets we possess the means of being able to 
strike the enemy at a distance from our shores, 


Our readers may well ask, how does it happen that, in the face of 
such recent evidence not only from Lord Wolseley but from other 
witnesses, whom perhaps impartial and unprejudiced people might 
regard as competent, quite apart from the Duke of Wellington, the 
Council of Defence, composed as it is of military and naval experts, 
now on the active list of the army and the navy, should have 
given their adherence to the amazing and entirely novel doctrine, 
which has suddenly been sprung on the public by recent utterance in 
the House of Commons? Without wishing in any way to impugn the 
credibility or good faith of those who are responsible for the state- 
ment that the Council of Defence has given its ‘ absolute and undivided 
authority’ to this so-called ‘ blue-water’ doctrine, it would certainly 
seem desirable, for the satisfaction of the public in a matter of such 
vital importance to the safety of the nation, that some clearer and 
more explicit evidence should be placed before it regarding the in- 
dividual and personal opinion of each separate expert member of this 
so-called Council of Defence. 
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Even, however, should each individual member of this Council be 
as confident, decided, and dogmatic on this point as Mr. Arnold- 
Forster himself, then the writer and the very many who agree with him 
would wish to associate themselves entirely with the following reply 
of Lord Wolseley, which is the last we shall quote : 


The answer I should give if the Navy said that to me would be that, while 
I have no doubt that the men who gave it were very able men, there are other 
admirals and generals still more illustrious, who have taken a diametrically 
opposite view, and for whose opinion I am bound to have a greater respect than 
for any admiral or general now alive, I mean Lord Nelson and Collingwood, 
both of whom believed in the absolute possibility of the invasion of this country, 
as did also the greatest of all human beings in my opinion, Napoleon and 
the Duke of Wellington. All these great soldiers and sailors believed in the 
possibility of this country being invaded by a French force. If you have bigger 
admirals nowadays than Nelson and Collingwood and greater generals than 
Napoleon and Wellington to gainsay what they said, I have no answer to make 
them beyond quoting the experience of history, which is on my side. 


In the various quotations from expert opinions, as given above, 
reference has only been made to the possibilities of an invasion from 
France, no doubt from the fact that French territory lies nearest to 
the coasts of England, and that hitherto France has been the only 
neighbouring Power which has possessed any naval strength of real 
importance. Of recent years, however, the situation has assumed 
another aspect from the rapid growth of the German navy, and from 


the intention of the Government, as publicly announced in the Reichs- 
tag, to go on augmenting the navy and increasing its strength until 
it is capable of holding its own with ‘the greatest naval Power’— 
in other words, with ourselves. 

On a recent occasion German newspapers displayed a remarkable 
amount of sensitive alarm because the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
in what was intended to be a perfectly harmless speech to his con- 
stituents, while endeavouring to explain to them the measures recently 
adopted to increase the efficiency of the navy, made some remarks 
as regards possible enemies, which might be deemed as having refer- 
ence to the Germans: at least, our Teutonic neighbours took these 
observations to themselves, or, in other words, ‘ the cap fitted.’ Such 
strange sensitiveness certainly appears rather out of place on their 
part, as year by year, when justifying an increase of the German 
army and the addition of fourth battalions to various regiments, 
comparison was regularly made with the forces which were then, 
or would soon be, at the disposal of France, and that not quietly in 
a chance speech by a subordinate official, but openly in the Reichstag 
by the Minister for War. 

No one in his senses could suggest that Great Britain would 
ever willingly go to war with Germany, or that such a conflict, were 
it unfortunately to occur, would not be a gigantic calamity for both 
nations. We must, however, not blind ourselves to-facts; we must 
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face the situation as it is, not as we would wish it to be. If we see 
@ young lion becoming daily more and more powerful and daily 
more inclined to snap and growl at us, we must see that the fence 
which protects us from his unwelcome attentions is made absolutely 
secure. 

The facts which we have to consider are that the German navy 
is already most formidable, out of all proportion to the requirements 
demanded for the protection of its commerce ; that it is daily growing 
stronger ; and that, if the present programme is adhered to, in eight 
years’ time it will have a fighting force in the North Sea and Channel 
certainly equal, if not superior, to any fleet which, consistent with 
our other naval requirements, we could possibly bring against it. 
Such being the case, is it wise or prudent, in view of the expert opinions 
of distinguished sailors and soldiers, as quoted above, to place our 
eggs in one basket, to neglect entirely all our naval defences and 
measures to resist invasion, and to have an unquestioning faith in 
the dogmatic optimism of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Arnold-Forster ? 

It has long been an axiom in all considerations of naval or military 
strategy that the offensive has an enormous advantage. The force 
that adopts it can deceive, baffle, and worry the defender by feints 
and similar devices, and can finally concentrate a superior force on 
his selected point of attack. It is also well known that a river is the 
worst possible guard and defence for any frontier. Behind its shelter 
forces may be concentrated at various points; and then the passage 
may be forced at the place selected before the defender has been able 
to divine where his adversary has selected his line of attack. We 
believe that it has scarcely ever happened in military history that a 
viver has proved an insuperable or even a very formidable obstacle 
to an invading army. The Shaho and the other huge rivers of Man- 
churia have not prevented the advance of the Japanese, any more 
than the Rhine or the Danube hindered the invasions of Napoleon. 
To all intents and purposes the Channel and the North Sea take the 
place of rivers in the defence of the frontier of Great Britain. It is 
true they are broader, deeper, and more difficult to cross, and cannot 
be bridged, unless we adopt the views of the Duke of Wellington, 
who regarded every line of communication from one port to another 
as a bridge, by which troops and material could be conveyed to our 
shores. These seas, however, while presenting more difficulties than 
rivers as regards transit, have undoubted advantages—large ships 
can escort a flotilla, heavy guns can cover its landing, and, above all, 
the actual points of attack can be changed at the last moment, ac- 
cording as information, conveyed by wireless telegraphy, may indicate 
as desirable. It would be well worth the cost to sacrifice one or two 
flotillas, provided one were successful and could land a small, efficient 
army in what, according to the schemes as now foreshadowed, would 
be an entirely defenceless country. London might be occupied from 
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one quarter, while the guns of our fleet were sinking the crews of 
many ‘dinghies’ in others. We cannot count on having warnings. 
Had Arabi imagined that the expeditionary force of 1882 intended 
to land at Ismailia, rest assured the Suez Canal would not have been 
left free for the passage of transports. Had the Russians imagined 
that Togo would deliver a torpedo attack on that fleet lying off Port 
Arthur at the commencement of the war, it is fair to conclude that the 
results would have been very different. Any such expedition to be 
successful must be secret, sudden, and unexpected, and we may be 
certain, were such an attack ever made on these shores, from what- 
ever country it was delivered, these conditions would not be wanting. 
It would be well for those who imagine that we are certain to have 
ample warning of danger—that a declaration of war will be handed 
us in due form—to study a paper compiled for the Intelligence De- 
partment by Sir F. Maurice in the year 1883, and entitled, ‘ Hostili- 
ties without Declaration of War from 1700 to 1870.’ From this 
historic abstract it would appear that during the period in question 
no fewer than 104 cases of this have occurred. Probably since that 
date there have been some additional instances. Certainly there 
was one in the action of the Japanese fleet at the commencement of 
the present war. ; 

It does certainly appear a strange anomaly that we, of all people, 
should throw any doubts on the possibility of the success of maritime 
expeditions and landings from ships, or that we should minimise the 
damage and loss that can be inflicted by such enterprises. If we 
take up the map and look at the extent of the British Empire, does it 
not occur to any of these optimistic prophets that every one of these 
vast possessions over the sea has been won by such hostile invasion, 
and by landings from ships? Moreover, when Mr. Arnold-Forster 
speaks of ‘an invasion being impossible in such a force as to inflict 
a fatal blow or threaten our independence,’ does he not realise the 
damage that would be done to our commercial prosperity, to our 
credit among nations, were London occupied or even threatened for a 
day by a comparatively small force, provided, as apparently he now 
would advise, there were no organised body of troops in the country 
capable of meeting and routing our adventurous invaders? If there 
is one point more than another on which all experienced witnesses 
are agreed in the enormous mass of evidence which has been given 
before the various Royal Commissions and Departmental or other 
Committees that have from time to time been assembled, it is this: 
that, with their present amount of training, neither our Militia nor 
Volunteers could be expected, without the support of Regulars, to meet 
with success the picked Continental troops which would inevitably 
be selected for any such invasion were it attempted. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Balfour is reported to have said in the House of Commons on the 
3rd of April : ‘ While we do not believe that, in existing circumstances, 
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@ serious invasion of these islands is possible, one of these existing 
conditions is the Volunteer Force.’ 

The writer is the last one who would wish to suggest any sinister 
designs on the part of the Germans, who have hitherto never been 
our enemies, and were our valued and warm allies in the great struggle 
with Napoleon. Mutual respect, however, is the best guarantee for 
lasting friendship ; other rulers may arise ‘who know not Joseph,’ 
and it would, indeed, be the height of madness not to take all due 
precautions for our safety, as the friends of to-day may be the enemies 
of to-morrow. If anyone will take the trouble to study the pecu- 
liarities of the German coast-line as it now exists, he will scarcely 
fail to see that it is admirably adapted for the assembly and conceal- 
ment of a hostile flotilla. The creeks and islands from Emden to 
Bremerhaven, to say nothing of the stretch from the mouths of the 
Elbe northwards to the German Schleswig frontier, behind the North 
Frisian islands, form a natural shield and rendezvous, the value of 
which can scarcely be overestimated, and the distance to the English 
coast is only from 250 to 300 miles, which at a moderate computation 
would require from thirty to thirty-five hours’ steaming. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place here to mention that the writer 
has had the advantage of discussing the military and naval problem, 
which is the subject of this article, as well as other abstract strategic 
questions, with some foreign military experts of great experience and 
admitted ability. Were he at liberty to mention their names, he 
thinks that even our present Secretary of State for War would acknow- 
ledge the ‘ competence’ of these officers and their unrivalled oppor- 
tunities of study. One of them, more especially, who has now passed 
away, was Moltke’s favourite pupil, and had a European and well- 
deserved reputation for exceptional ability and genius. This special 
question, it may be added, was alluded to some years since, at a time 
when there was not a cloud in the political horizon of the relations 
between Great Britain and Germany, and discussed especially as 
regards our relations with France, and in a most friendly spirit. 
Suffice to say that every one of these authorities and students of 
strategy were on the side of Nelson and Collingwood, of Napoleon and 
Wellington, and that their views were diametrically opposed to those 
recently enunciated by the representatives of the Government in the 
House of Commons. Serious warnings were given by these Conti- 
nental experts as regards the insufficiency of our land preparations. 
As they said, ‘ It is all very well to talk of your fleet; but are you 
certain that, under all possible circumstances and under all con- 
ceivable conditions, your fleet will be at the right spot at the critica’ 
moment ¢’ 

In conclusion it would appear essential to make some reference to 
the Council of Defence and its present constitution, since the entire 
responsibility of this, as we consider it, very dangerous doctrine has 
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been thrown on the shoulders of this heterogeneous body. In the 
first place, it would seem entirely anomalous that the Prime Minister 
should be president, and, as inevitably must occur, should exercise a 
controlling influence on its decisions. It would also seem strange 
that so many members of this tribunal, commanding a preponderance 
of votes, should be composed of those who, however able in their own 
departments, have not had the time, and do not profess to have 
turned their attention to questions of naval and military strategy, 
which are essentially in close connection with the defence of the 
Empire. If we might use a homely parallel, it is much the same as 
if there were to be a consultation of eminent surgeons regarding the 
condition of a sick child to decide whether a serious operation, say ‘or 
appendicitis, was necessary or not, and as if the father or guardian of 
the child, the nurse as being responsible for its relations with other 
children, and the family lawyer as controlling the purse-strings, were 
called into the consultation and recorded their votes as to the action 
to be adopted. If we imagine also that each of these lay members 
laid some claim to surgical or medical knowledge from having occasion- 
ally perused the Lancet, we may imagine the result of this consulta- 
tion might not be entirely satisfactory as regarded the treatment of 
the unfortunate patient. ; 

Thus it would appear to be with the present Council of Defence, 
Such a tribunal so constituted, and with such functions, does not 
exist in any foreign country, except, perhaps, China, of which, how- 
ever, we have no clear evidence. We may, however, entertain no 
doubt that, had the Japanese dealt with the problems of their national 
defence in this fashion, the history of events in the Far East during 
the past year would have been somewhat different. Of course, 
before any recommendation of the Council of Defence were adopted 
or seriously considered, the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have to give their assent 
and recommendation to the Cabinet ; but this is an entirely different 
matter from taking part and having a preponderating voice in the 
deliberations, 

It now only remains to express a hope that the British public 
may be aroused to realise in time the true position of this country, 
otherwise it will be an illustration of the well-known Latin saying ; 
‘Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat.’ 


Frank 8. Russett, Major-General. 


Vor. LVII—No, 339 
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THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE 


IlIl.—UNZJVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING FOR LADS 


Tue question of the defence of the Empire is becoming yearly one 
of greater and of still greater importance. Successive Secretaries of 
State for War have tried to solve the problem how to raise by voluntary 
enlistment, and without increased expenditure, an army numerically 
sufficient for the defence of the largest Empire with the most extensive 
land frontiers the world has ever known—and each in turn has failed. 
The problem still remains with us—unsolved—and we cannot avoid 
it, however much we may desire to do so. Our fleet, powerful and 
efficient as it is, cannot defend land frontiers. It cannot effect the 
impossible. The late Marquis of Salisbury, when, on one memorable 
occasion, a portion of the British nation, carried away by honest but 
thoughtless sentiment on behalf of persecuted Christians in Asia 
Minor, clamoured for immediate and energetic action to be taken in 
their defence, reminded his critics (who, by the way, were largely 
composed of the very men who on all occasions denounce any attempt 
to increase the army) that the British fleet could not cross the moun 
tains of Armenia. This awkward little fact—that ships cannot sail 
on land—seems always to be escaping the attention of a certain 
portion of the public. These people expect the impossible. They 
require the interests—usually the commercial interests—of Britain 
to be defended in all portions of the globe, against the most powerful 
Governments which control the movements of millions of men—the 
entire armed and trained male populations of their respective nations. 
And, if ever they give the proportion of means to ends a thought, 
which is very doubtful, in cases where the navy cannot act, what is 
the instrument which they consider sufficient for this purpose? A 
voluntary army of some 200,000 men—the most costly in the world, 
supplemented in time of war by as many men as can be induced by 
mixed motives to volunteer for military service. The South African 
War has shown us the limit of our resources in this respect. We know 
‘now, if we did not know before, that patriotism, plus 5s. a day, can 
with difficulty place in the field some 230,000 men on a distant shore. 
I do not in the least wish to disparage this number. We raised 
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altogether some 350,000 during the war. I am certain that no other 
nation, except the American, could produce under similar circum- 
stances and under a similar system anything approaching these 
numbers ; but the fact remains that these figures are inadequate for 
the proper fulfilment of the duties which the British nation expects 
of its army. Had we learnt no other lessons than these from the war 
they would be worth the cost at which they were purchased, if—and 
the ‘ if’ is a very important one—we have really learnt our lesson, and 
are prepared to act upon the knowledge we have gained. For what 
are 230,000 men, even if supplemented by an Indian army, the entire 
numbers of which are only about 200,000 men, when compared with 
the forces which Russia, let us say, could bring to bear on the north- 
western frontiers of India ? 

Let it be remembered that the British Empire occupies one-fifth 
of the surface of the earth, and that 400 millions of people, about the 
same proportion of its population, owe allegiance to King Edward 
the Seventh. These figures will at once demonstrate how numerous 
must be the points where the British Empire comes into contact with 
foreign Powers, and how serious must be the danger which continu- 
ally exists of friction arising, which may require the presence of armed 
forces at more than one spot at the same time for the protection of 
British interests. 

That our army is not sufficiently numerous to safeguard these 


gigantic interests has been acknowledged by almost every eminent 
military authority, and warning after warning has been given by 
them on this point, but as yet without effect. The last warning is 
one given by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, in an article which appeared 
in the last January number of this Review, in which he said : 


I maintain that it is the bounden duty of the State to see that every able- 
bodied man in this country, no matter to what grade of society he may belong, 
undergoes some kind of military training in his youth, sufticient to enable him 
to shoot straight and carry out simple orders if ever his services are required for 
the national defence. 


To justify universal military training for lads two questions must be 
answered in the affirmative. They are: (1) Is some form of universal 
military training necessary for the safety of the Empire? (2) Would 
such training given in youth be sufficient to meet the military require- 
ments? Now, with regard to the first question, it would seem as if 
the answer must necessarily be in the affirmative. No individual 
who has given attention to the subject of the defence of the Empire 
can come to any other conclusion than that it would be impossible 
for Great Britain, if she, without allies, were at war with a first-class 
Power, to come out victorious with her present form of military ser- 
vice. . And for this good reason, that however successful she might 
be at sea, she would be unable, through inability to contend on land, 
to deliver the death-blow which would end the contest. We possess 
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an ever-increasing Empire with extensive land frontiers. There are 
many who do not appreciate the extent of these frontiers. For so 
long a period in our history were we an island kingdom that we 
have got accustomed to think that we still are more or less an island 
empire. But is that the fact? It is anything but the fact. 

If we look into the matter, we find that our Empire has extensive 
frontiers conterminous with no less than sixteen States possessing 
an organised Government. They are: the United States, France, 
Germany, Russia, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Belgium—if the Congo 
Free State be considered as practically administered by Belgium— 
Italy, Turkey, China, Persia, Siam, Mexico, Venezuela, and Guatemala, 
with numberless semi-civilised or barbarous States and tribes with 
whom, do what we will, we must often come into hostile contact. 
The dominions of the King are to be found in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australasia, and the land frontiers of our Empire are 
probably more extensive than those of any other Power in the world. 

It is difficult to discover the exact length of our land frontiers, 
but a very good idea of them can be obtained by remembering that 
the frontier of Canada alone, including Alaska, is over 6000 miles in 
length. It is about the same length as the new line of railway from 
St. Petersburg to Port Arthur. 

It is most earnestly to be hoped that we shall never be at war 
with our friends in the United States. We hope that such a calamity 
may never overtake the world. But still it is only right for a nation 
to consider all eventualities, and, because we hope never to go to war, 
we ought not to neglect to be prepared for war, even against those 
with whom we think there is little chance of ever having to contend. 
Here we have a frontier of 6000 miles to defend. Now, it may be 
said that we have the pre-eminence on the sea. So we have, and may 
we long maintain it. It is absolutely necessary for our Empire that 
we should have predominance at sea ; we should be starved out if we 
failed to maintain that predominance. Moreover, we should be 
unable to defend our Empire by conveying our troops across the 
ocean. On the other hand, we must remember that, although we 
may possess that predominant power at sea, still it will not in any way 
prevent certain nations from being able to make land wars upon us, 
of which the United States might be one. 

Coming over to Europe and Asia, we find that there are other 
powerful nations that could attack us by land. In the first place 
there is Russia, and if Russia were combined, which is not impossible, 
with Germany and France, we should have to fight Russia, Germany, 
and France by land. At this moment there are two lines of railway 
that come direct from St. Petersburg to the Afghan and close to the 
British frontiers—the one line approaching from the Caspian, the 
other from the Trans-Siberian line, emerging, the former at Kushk, 
and the latter very shortly at Tarmys, within easy striking distance 
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respectively of Herat and Kabul. Both these lines are united, and 
therefore the power of Russia could be brought from east and west to 
converge in two lines on our Afghan frontier. Let us consider what 
this portends. It means that the Anglo-Indian Army, a voluntarily 
recruited army, would have to contend with the conscripted millions 
who could be brought into the field by Russia, or, if allied with Germany 
and France, by all three Powers, which have at their disposal the 
entire manhood of their respective nations—in figures 11,000,000 of 
men. 

What number could we bring to oppose these masses? Lord 
Kitchener has recently been organising the Anglo-Indian Army with 
a view to its being able to take the field at a moment’s notice, and he ~ 
states that at the first alarm of war he hopes to have at his command 
some 135,000 British and Indian troops. Well, what are those com- 
pared to the enormous masses which could be brought against us from 
Russia alone? It may be said that we could increase that number 
under the present system. So we could ; but we had an object lesson 
in regard to that in South Africa. As already stated, we know that, 
with the utmost exertions, and by paying 5s. a day, 230,000 was 
the highest number of men which the Empire was able to place at one 
time in the field during that campaign. At this moment we are in- 
formed that Russia has some 800,000 men in Manchuria alone, and is 
reinforcing them at the rate 25,000 per month. If she be able, with 
one line of railway, to place such a huge army in the field at a distance 
of over 6000 miles, how much easier would it be for her to place her 
overwhelming forces on the Indian frontier at half that distance and 
along two lines of railway ? 

Having shown that the possession of an all-powerful navy, 
although imperative on Great Britain if she intends to maintain her 
Empire, would not prevent certain great Powers from assailing her 
in vulnerable parts, with all the advantages to be obtained from 
the enormous numbers raised by conscription, it surely follows 
that some form of universal military training is necessary for the 
safety of the Empire. If this be acknowledged, it may be said, ‘ Very 
well, let us then meet conscription by conscription.’ Although 
personally not in favour of what is known on the Continent as con- 
scription, I answer, ‘ By all means, if the country be prepared to 
accept the burden of universal adult military service. But is there 
the least chance of the country doing anything of the sort in time of 
peace ? and when war has once commenced it would then be too late 
to take effective action. Only after a crushing defeat, and when the 
shores of Britain were actually either invaded or most seriously 
threatened, is it likely that the British nation would ever consent to 
submit to compulsory adult military service. It may be said there is 
another alternative—that advocated with such force and admirable 
persistency by Lord Wemyss—namely, the enforcement of the ballot. 
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There appears to me even less chance of this ancient enactment being 
put into force, inasmuch as it is less in touch with the modern demo- 
cratic feeling, which might tolerate universal service but would fight 
shy of the selective principle. 

If there be no chance of obtaining conscription, which I do not 
want, nor of obtaining the adoption of the Militia ballot, what is to 
be done ? Something must be done, or it is absolutely certain that if 
we are at war with any great Power we shall find ourselves in a very 
awkward position. It cannot be said that the present Secretary of 
State for War has been very successful in solving the problem. The 
objections to adult compulsory military service may be summed up 
as follows: (1) the infringement of the liberty of the adult citizen ; 
(2) the interference with his industrial pursuits ; (3) the disorganisa- 
tion caused to trade, commerce, and agriculture by the withdrawal 
of men from their prosecution ; (4) the moral objection to the housing 
of large numbers of men in barracks. None of these objections would 
be applicable to the training of lads during the educative period of 
their lives. The liberty of boys is always restrained with universa' 
consent. They are not asked whether they will learn to read or 
write, but are compelled by law to submit to tuition. What would 
be the hardship of requiring our lads to perfect themselves in another 
branch of knowledge, that of being able to use the rifle? It would 
be exceedingly popular. The lads would like it; they would not 
attempt to run away from it; they would look upon it as a sport. 
Such training could be given so as not in the least to interfere with 
their preparation for the business of life. On the contrary, the discipline 
and healthy exercise would improve their health, strengthen their 
moral and physical fibre, and add to their professional, industrial, 
or labour value when they attained to manhood and entered on the 
serious business of their lives, If it be considered inadvisable to make 
shooting with the rifle a compulsory subject in our schools like reading, 
writing, and arithmetic—though why it should not be placed on the 
same footing as the latter subjects it is difficult to understand—then 
at least let it be encouraged by the Government and by the school 
authorities, and let facilities be given to all healthy boys over fourteen 
to render themselves, under proper supervision and guidance, efficient 
in this manly exercise. 

Now, let us consider the second question with which I commenced 
this article, stating that it was one which would require an affirmative 
answer in order to justify the adoption of universal military training 
of lads. Would such training given in youth be sufficient to meet 
the military requirements ? I have already quoted the latest opinion 
of Lord Roberts on this point, and I may add that a few years 
ago he stated that ‘lads who have been efficiently trained would 
probably become quite as efficient soldiers as would Reserve men 
after they had been away from the Colours for three or four years,’ 
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The truth of this statement was amply proved by the Natal Cadets 
in the South African War, to whom Lord Roberts was referring when 
at Pietermaritzburg he said : ‘I hope the old country will follow the 
example of one of her children and insist upon all boys joining cadet 
corps.” 

Lord Roberts is not alone amongst distinguished soldiers in thus 
highly rating the value of youthful training, and I shall shortly take 
the liberty of quoting other opinions on the subject. The South 
African War showed plainly that under modern conditions our army 
is inadequate to compete with first-class nations, and that therefore 
some plan must be devised by which we shall be able, in time of need, 
largely to increase its numbers. 

If training in youth were made universal, not only would the 
adult male be capable of taking his place in the ranks, but, what is 
of still greater importance almost, the spirit of patriotism and the 
sense of duty would be quickened in the nation, and in time of diffi- 
culty young men would rush to the ranks and compulsion would be 
unnecessary. Moreover, by the training of young men no military 
caste or profession would be created which would desire war. There 
are a number of people who are terribly afraid of militarism. Now, 
if I felt in the smallest degree that any suggestion made by me would 
increase the danger of war I should certainly not advocate it, but I 
feel perfectly certain that the very reverse would be the case. Foreign 
newspapers assert that we are much more likely to go to war than 
any other nation, from the very fact that so large a proportion of our 
population know that under no circumstances could they suffer in 
their bodies by war. Whether that be true or not it is difficult to 
say, but if every lad were trained to arms and taught that it was his 
duty, if necessary, to volunteer for the service of the country he would 
think twice before he went to a music-hall and waved a British flag 
with a view to create a war simply and solely for the sake of glory. 
He would have to take part in that war, and he would think twice 
before he rushed into it. In other words, there would be much less 
chance of militarism if our youths were trained to arms and knew in 
some degree what war meant, with all its horrors. There would, 
indeed, be much less vicarious pseudo-patriotism which calls for 
war, and which, when blows are struck, is willing to shelter itself 
behind a professional army. The sense of duty and moral respon- 
sibility would be quickened. 

What do we see taking place in Japan? The spirit of Japan has 
been an object Jesson to the world, and it is to be hoped that we are 
learning from it. It is not altogether to the military efficiency of the 
Japanese Army, in the sense of great preparations, that their success 
has been due. The success has been attained in great measure in 
the schools of Japan. Ever since the revolution in 1867, day by day 
‘ Bushido,’ or the spirit of chivalry, has been taught in the schools— 
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a system which includes the inculcation of patriotism, obedience to 
authority, and self-sacrifice. The children are taught that the indi- 
vidual is nothing, and that the State iseverything. In every school 
in Japan there is a picture of the Emperor, veiled. It is not shown 
except on three or four days in the year, when it is unveiled with 
great ceremony. All these things tend to create a patriotic spirit, 
and we see what has been the effect of it in this war. It is not only 
in war that this spirit can be seen. In a few years’ time we shall see 
the same spirit thrown by Japan into the avocations of peace. 

The spirit which makes a man do the best for his country in 
all circumstances will come to the front. A man will not consider 
whether he is receiving perhaps a few pence or a few pounds less than 
he ought ; he will do the best work he can for his country’s sake and 
for his own honour, and by that means the training which the youth 
of Japan are receiving is not only one that is wanted for a time of 
war, but one that is calculated to promote peace. It would be well if 
some kind of imitation of ‘ Bushido’ were introduced into our schools: 
if the children were trained, not in militarism, but to understand the 
horrors of war and to appreciate that it is their duty to take steps, 
by obtaining a knowledge of self-defence, to avoid, if possible, those 
horrors coming upon the shores of our Empire. It is a curious fact, 
told me by a distinguished ex-Cabinet Minister of Japan, that the 
idea of training the youth of that country to arms in ‘the™ schools 
came through the late Viscount Mori, then Japanese Minister in 
London. The idea, therefore, came from this country that has not 
adopted it, and that is so afraid of putting arms into the hands of its 
lads. 

In support of the argument for the training of lads to arms, I 
should like to call witnesses whose opinions are worth considering 
In the first place I propose to call as a witness Dr. Macnamara, a 
Liberal Member of Parliament, who is reported to have said that : 

He would make gymnastic training a compulsory feature of every evening 
continuation school. He would go still further. He thought that every young 
man between sixteen and twenty ought by law to be compelled to gfve two 
hours a night for two nights a week, for two years, to compulsory physical 
evening training, which would include first-class gymnastic training, such for- 
mations as might be necessary for the moving together of large bodies of men, 
and practice in the use of the rifle. That was not conscription. Conscription, 
of course, was a very ugly word which we must never mention. But what he 
suggested was, in his opinion, one way of obviating conscription. Every young 
fellow who was physically fit should be compelled to undergo that course. 

I will now quote a former Liberal Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery, 
who in a letter to Mr. G. S. Hazlehurst, late Mayor of Birkenhead, 
dated the 31st of October, 1903, said that he ‘ quite agrees with the 
view expressed by Lord Kitchener, that it is very desirable that 
some elementary military training should be added to the curriculum 
of instruction in public schools.’ 
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Lieutenant-General Sir Ian Hamilton, whose deeds in South 
Africa still ring in our ears, stated in his evidence before the Scottish 
Commission on Physical Training that he ‘would feel very con- 
fident of obtaining creditable results if he were placed in command of 
a mounted infantry brigade composed of boys who had previously 
been well grounded in handling arms, in skirmishing, and the attack.’ 

Lieutenant-General Lord Methuen has expressed his firm belief 
that there is a great future before this movement, and has appealed 
for the support of the governing bodies of schools and the powerful 
influence of County Councils through their Education Committees 
in bringing it about. In an article in the February number of this 
Review Lord Methuen urges the military training of boys, and recalls 
the old English law that every lad should be an expert with the 
bow and arrow. Major-General Lord Dundonald, referring to the 
cadet system in Canada, says: ‘ Youth is the time for improwement 
—the season for preparation. A well-trained and disciplined cade 
with all the self-sacrifice that this involves, will not only be of me 
value to his country when it needs him, but he will be a,better citizen 
and a better man.’ 

Admiral Lord Charles Beresford has said that ‘lads should be taught 
to load and fire rifles at 100 yards and have to undergo company 
drill and discipline. Such lessons once learned are never forgotten.” 

Major-General Sir Edmund Barrow says : 


When every healthy boy in the United Kingdom has been compelled by law 
to learn the rudiments of discipline and the use of arms; when he is fitted by 
early training to take his place in the defence of his country or its interests; 
when he is taught that the profession of arms is an honourable one, and that 
his first duty is to his country, then we may be sure that the Army will be 
popular and will attract to its ranks the flower of the nation’s youth. That, to 
my mind, is the bedrock of military organisation. 


My witnesses are not all military men. I have already quoted 
the remarks of Lord Rosebery and of Dr. Macnamara, M.P. I will 
now call upon headmasters as represented by the Rev. C. G. Gull, 
who, on the 25th of November, 1902, said: ‘ The aim which both the 
Headmasters’ Conference and the Headmasters’ Association, the two 
bodies which together represent the whole of the public secondary 
schools, have set before the War Office and before themselves is that 
every boy, if in sufficient bodily health, in their schools should be 
trained to the use of arms.’ 

Next I will call as a witness one of our most distinguished Empire 
makers, Sir George Taubman-Goldie, who in his note attached to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the South African War advocates 
national juvenile military education, ‘as vital to the security of the 
British Empire,’ and he states that he ‘is firmly of opinion that it 
would result in great diminution of expenditure by permitting a large 
reduction of the number of men serving with the Colours.’ 
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Our Colonies are far ahead of us in this respect. All our Colonies, 
more or less, have got trained cadets, and in Canada they have lately 
reorganised their cadet system and placed it on a satisfactory footing. 
In Australia, under the ‘Commonwealth Defence Act of 1903,’ pro- 
vision is made for the maintenance of naval and military cadet corps 
consisting of (a) boys over twelve years of age who are attending school ; 
or (b) youths between fourteen and nineteen years of age who are not 
attending school. Cadet corps consisting of youths who are not 
attending schools are called ‘Senior Cadet Corps.’ The corps are 
furnished by the Defence Force authorities with such arms, ammu- 
nition and accoutrements as are prescribed. In his report on the 
military forces of the Commonwealth, General Hutton says: ‘ It is 
impossible to overestimate the value of military discipline on the 
rising generation.’ 

In Natal a Staff Officer for Cadets has been appointed, and in his 
report the Commandant of the Natal Volunteers refers to the appoint- 
ment as ‘an important one,’ and adds: ‘When it is remembered 
that the future defence of the Colony is in the hands of our youth, 
the importance of early training in the use of arms is one that no 
State looking to the future can afford to neglect.’ In 1902 the 
number of cadets earning the Government grant was 2236. The 
number is considerable when it is remembered that the available 
manhood of the Colony was estimated that year at 12,000. 

In New Zealand, owing largely to the influence of Mr. Seddon, who 
is a great enthusiast for the training of lads to arms, the number 
of cadets has increased from 4126 in July 1902 to 12,000 in 1904. 
When we consider how small is the population of its islands, it 
will be seen that New Zealand has produced a very large number of 
trained lads. With regard to these cadets, the Prime Minister of 
New Zealand writes : ‘It would be difficult to lay sufficient stress on 
the importance to be attached to the cadet movement in this Colony.’ 

Now, what is the position at home? The War Office recognises, 
though it can hardly be said to encourage, such training. It is hardly 
necessary to say that it is not compulsory, as in many of our Colonies, 
but as long as boys wear uniform—and this is a sine qua non—the 
War Office will supply free arms and ammunition to the boys—+.e., | 
50 per cent. of serviceable and 50 per cent. of defective, or D. P. arms, 
as well as eighty rounds of miniature or sixty rounds of ball ammuni- 
tion per boy. The restriction of the Government grant to the corps 
which can provide themselves with uniforms practically confines it 
to the sons of rich men, and withholds it from the sons of poor men. 
This is an invidious anomaly which should be rectified. No national 
system of teaching the youth of the country the use of the rifle can be 
hoped for as long as lads are required to provide themselves with 
uniform and with the necessary rifle ranges. 
y~” The Lads’ Drill Association,of which lam chairman, has approached 
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the Government and has asked that the sons of men who cannot 
afford uniform should be placed on the same footing as the sons of 
richer men as regards ammunition, and that one serviceable rifle be 
given for every fifteen boys. This is a very modest proposal. It is 
less than what strict justice would demand, but even this proposal 
has not yet been accepted. It is sincerely to be hoped that it may not 
be long before the Government will recognise that the best and most 
economical guarantee of national security and of peace would be the 
universal training of British youths to arms, following the wise and 
patriotic example set to the Motherland by her self-governing Colonies. 
If this were done, the Empire would never need to resort to any 
system of compulsion in order to fill the ranks of her army. In time 
of need the trained manhood of the country would rush to arms, and 
those who offered themselves would not be, as was so often the case 
in the Boer War, men who were absolutely useless in the field, but 
those who from their youth had been made familiar with the use of 
weapons, and whose bodies and minds had been strengthened and 
quickened by healthy exercise and by wholesome discipline. If it 
be asked why lads who had been trained to arms might be expected 
to offer their services to the country in time of need more readily 
than those who had not received such instruction, I would reply that 
an untrained lad is aware of his helplessness in the field, and dreads 
the preliminary drill; moreover, it has never struck him that, if the 
Empire be in danger, personal service is the duty of each true and 
loyal Briton. He has been brought up to consider that payment of 
taxes can take the place of personal service without his incurring the 
reproach of dishonour or of failure in civic duty; but when once a 
lad has been thoroughly trained to arms he would have imbibed a 
different and more lofty spirit, which would impel him to place the 
duties of citizenship on a higher moral plane, and consequently the 
call of his Motherland to arms would appeal to his patriotism in a 
far different and more imperative tone than it does at present. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on his return from 
visiting the Co!>nies, made the following remarks in his speech at the 


Guildhall : 


I am anxious to refer to an admirable movement which has taken strong 
root both in Australia and New Zealand—that is the establishment of Cadet 
Corps. On several occasions I had the gratification of seeing march past several 
thousand cadets armed and equipped, who at the expense of their respective 
Governments are able to go through a military course, in some cases with an 
ample grant of practice ammunition. I will not presume, in these days of Army 
reform, to do more than call the attention of my friend the Secretary for War 
to this interesting fact. 


It was on one of the occasions above referred to by the Prince of 
Wales that Dr. Morrison, Principal of the Presbyterian College at 
Melbourne, in an address presented to his Royal Highness, whois the 
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Patron of the Lads’ Drill Association, said : ‘ We have striven to send 
forth from our schools good and true men, loyal and patriotic citizens, 
who will not only do their work well in every social, civil, and religious 
capacity, but will fight, if need be, for their King and country, as so 
many of our old boys recently fought.’ 

This is the ideal which the Lads’ Drill Association places before 
its members and the country. It advocates the healthy preparation 
of the youths of the Empire for all the duties, both in peace and war, 
which they may in after-life be called upon to perform in the fulfil- 
ment of their important responsibilities as heirs of the most mighty 
heritage of which the world has cognisance. 


MREATH. 





THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE 


IV.—7THE DEARTH OF OFFICERS 


I MaKE no apology for calling attention to the difficulty which is 
being experienced in obtaining officers for the Army, because I do so 
in the hope that it may be possib'e, altogether apart from any political 
considerations, to bring home to the people of this country the very 
serious dangers which this shortage will entail if we are suddenly 
called upon to put an army in the field. 

The British public, with the happy fatalism of the amateur actor 
who comforts himself with the hope that ‘it will be all right on the 
night,’ is content to let things drift, on the chance of muddling through 
somehow. 

But the days of muddling through are over, as has been abundantly 
proved in the present war, to say nothing of our own experience in 
South Africa. This dearth of officers is a serious, and may prove a 
fatal, defect in our organisation. In the Foot Guards alone the 
deficiencies amount to between forty and fifty, and the Cavalry are 
about the same number below their establishment. To a certain 
extent it may be possible to improvise the rank and file ; but officers, 
to be of any use, must be professional, and should be the best ‘ at 
that.’ 

Sir Ian Hamilton tells us that he has learnt in the war between 
Russia and Japan that ‘ nothing but the very best will do. 

Now, why won’t our boys come forward? What is it that dis- 
gusts our officers and makes them leave the service ? 

It has hitherto been assumed that the supply of officers is inex- 
haustible, and that no matter how they are treated it will continue 
so. It has been argued that there are always more applications than 
there are vacancies, and that the latter could be filled up even if no 
pay were given at all. 

Now all this is changed. The suitable young men have gone on 
strike. An abnormal number of officers are sending in their papers, 
and it ‘s becoming more difficult every day to fill their places. The 
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supply no longer equals the demand, and we are face to face with a 
very grave national danger. 

Now, there must be some reason why men are leaving the Army, 
and why men of a suitable age and position are not coming 
forward to officer the troops necessary for the defence of their 
country. 

The way they volunteered for the South African war proves that 
it is from no want of patriotism. 

What, then, is the reason for the slump ? 

In the first place, officers and would-be officers are beginning to 
ask themselves whether the terms offered them are good enough for 
the sacrifices they are called upon to make, and the answer is that 
they are not. The game is not worth the candle. The dearth of 
officers is, I firmly believe, due to the inadequacy of the pay, to the 
uncertainty as to their prospects, and to the constant worrying to 
which they are subjected. In the old days, no doubt, when the 
service required of an officer was comparatively light, and when 
many men joined with the object of passing a few years 
among pleasant companions and with pleasant surroundings, the 
pay was enough to attract and keep the requisite number of 
officers. 

Now, however, when so much more is asked of them, when they 
have to give up their whole time to soldiering, when they have to pass 
through continuous examinations, to lecture their men, to supervise 
their musketry, and to instruct them in all their duties, and at the 
same time have their leave docked to a very great extent, it is little 
wonder that they don’t think the service good enough at the price 
I am well aware that it is necessary and right that they should do all 
these things ; but I quite see their point when they expect more pay 
for more work. Surely this is a case where the labourer is worthy of 
his hire. . 

The private soldier’s pay has increased much in the last thirty 
years, and in many ways he is far better off than he was. 

The officer’s pay alone has remained stationary, while his work 
has increased tenfold, and this at a time when the cost of living has 
gone up to a very considerable extent. 

There is, I think, another reason why young men are not so 
keen about joining as they used to be, and that is a feeling that, 
if a war takes place, they can always get out in the auxiliary 
forces without undergoing the drudgery of learning the trade 
and training their men. In the Boer War the Regulars were often 
much disheartened by seeing the bread taken out of their mouths by 
amateurs. 

Then again, the education craze is being run a little too strongly. 
It is all very well when you have a plethora of candidates, but I 
cannot see how at the present moment you are going to fill the ranks 
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of officers by making the examination harder. Good generals are 
born, not made. No amount of education will make them. Nothing 
but force of character and strength of will can do that. Many instance: 
in South Africa can be recalled where the most highly educated 
generals were unsuccessful, while men of strong character and common 
sense came to the front with far less advantages from an educational 
point of view. This high standard of education, on which you insist, 
cuts both ways. The highly educated young gentleman is not to be 
caught with chaff. He is beginning to know his market value, and 
to wonder whether he had not better turn his attention to something 
more lucrative than what you have to offer him. Apparently he is 
already acting on this principle. 

Then again, another reason for the depletion of officers is, I 
venture to think, that they are getting a little tired of being 
continually lectured and told that they are stupid and only half- 
educated, and more or less ignorant of the rudiments of their 
profession. 

They are a little inclined to take the public at its word, and to say 
to these superior persons, ‘ Very well. We are content to stand 
aside while you undertake the congenial task of guarding the shop 
yourselves. Leave your comfortable armchairs and your counting- 
houses, and show a little patriotism, not by paying money—anyone 
who has it can do that—but by taking some of the risks and facing 
some of the discomforts which we have relieved you of for so long. 
Either do this, which you will tell us means conscription, or make it 
worth our while to do it for you. You can’t have it both ways. 
Either pay the market price and give us a living wage, or take upon 
yourselves the burden which is really yours.’ Surely there is nothing 
unreasonable in such a contention. 

Now, what are the conditions under which you ask the British 
subaltern to serve? In the first place, he has to pass a very stiti 
examination. His parents have to pay through the nose to enable 
him to do this, in consequence of the wretched education provided at 
our public schools. Having successfully gone through this ordeal, 
you pay him the wages of an artisan, and expect him to live like a 
gentleman—and, mind you, unless he does keep up appearances he 
is no use to you as an officer. And for this miserable wage he runs a 
very good chance of getting killed or dying of fever in some out-of- 
the-way part of the world, in order that the said artisan may follow 
his trade in peace and security. If a distant grumble is heard as to 
the hardness of his lot, instead of increasing his pay, you begin cutting 
off his little comforts, and making his life as unattractive as it well 
can be. There is nothing so pleasant or comforting to the conscience 
of the ordinary citizen as lecturing the subaltern on his extravagance. 
He mustn’t drink wine, he mustn’t ask a friend to dinner, he mustn’t 
hunt or play polo even if he can afford it. Now all this was excellent 
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as ‘ong as he would stand it, but at last the worm has turned, and 
the supply has fallen below the demand. ‘ It isn’t good enough,’ says 
the worm, and the worm is right. There can be little doubt that 
unless some further inducement is offered, the young men of the 
country will not come forward in sufficient numbers to fill the 
vacancies. 

It is impossible to compare our officers with the Germans, as 
is sometimes done, with the object of showing how much more 
expensively the former live than the latter. The whole standard of com- 
fort is, in the first place, so much lower in that country than in ours. 
Then again, the officer in Germany gets a social standing altogether 
out of proportion to that of any other calling. Military rank takes 
precedence of all other social distinction, so much so that, if an 
officer imagines himself to be insulted by a civilian, he draws his 
sword and runs him through, with a very fair chance of being 
acquitted if tried, and, in any case, being lightly punished. With 
us military rank gives comparatively little position in the social 
world. 

At present we are falling between two stools. We are .osing the 
men who are fairly well off and who make excellent officers, especially 
in the Cavalry, because they won’t stand so much interference with 
their liberty ; and we are not getting the poor men, because the pay 
is not good enough. Surely it would be wiser in the first place to 
make the service sufficiently self-supporting to attract the poor man 
before getting rid of that class which has served us so well in the past. 
If we are not careful we shall end by getting neither. What we want 
in the Cavalry are sportsmen. Why was it the Boers were so good 
at scouting! Not because they were scientific soldiers, or were par- 
ticularly well educated. They were neither. But because of the 
outdoor and sporting life they led. The cavalryman who can afford 
to hunt and play polo is, other things being equal, a more useful man 
to the country than the man who only p ays cricket and lawn tennis, 
and never gets on a horse except on parade. He is a better horseman, 
and, what is even more important on service, he is a better horse 
master. He develops an eye for country, and is accustomed to 
making up his mind in a hurry. Some of the best scouting work in 
South Africa was done by the fox-hunting officers of the first con- 
tingent of Yeomanry. We have the authority of the late Commander- 
in-Chief that these sports are the best training for Cavalry officers, 
and this view is so strongly held in America that, instead of prohibiting 
polo, forty ponies are kept at the public expense at West Point for 
the use of the students. Now, it is only men who are fairly well off 
who can afford to indulge in these pastimes, and, instead of driving 
them out of the Cavalry, it seems to me it would be wiser to try and 
keep them, at any rate until we have something to put in their places. 
That they are the best class from which to draw Cavalry officers has 
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always been the opinion of every Inspector-General of Cavalry and 
every commanding officer of a cavalry regiment. I understand that 
at Sandhurst at the present moment the number of candidates for 
the Cavalry (i.e. the British Cavalry) has almost reached the vanish'ng 
point, whereas there are plenty of applicants for the Indian Cavalry, 
where the pay is better and the pension worth looking forward to 
Now, even assuming that the regiments can be filled up without any 
increase of pay, the question arises, “How are we to make the more 
capable of our officers remain on?’ A love of adventure and the 
chance of seeing service will always attract a certain number of young 
men, but after a year or two the abler among them begin to look 
ahead and to see what their prospects are, and whether they cannot 
find a better opening in private life. In fact, it begins to dawn upon 
them that soldiering is not good enough at the price, and the result 
is that often it is the less capable who stay on and become the generals 
of the future, faute de mieux. Let us suppose that a man after, say, 
thirty years’ service, retires, having commanded a regiment, on 4201. 
a year, or is put on half-pay at 300/. Is it not likely that in almost 
any other walk of life, with a similar amount of energy, and supposing 
him to have been even moderately successful, he would not find 
himself in an infinitely better position ? No doubt, if he is a first- 
class man, he will get employed again ; but all men are not Napoleons, 
and there are many who have done good service in the lower grades, 
and who have by sheer hard work welded the machine with which 
their abler comrades have climbed to fame, who are worthy of a better 
fate than being put on the shelf at a comparatively early age with an 
inadequate pension. The fact is, the plums are too few to make 
soldiering a paying profession. A few years back, when the command 
at Portsmouth was vacant, three or four generals had to be passed 
over because they could not afford to accept the position, and the 
junior on the list had to be appointed because his private means 
enabled him to do so. The same remark applies to Dublin and other 
high commands. Now, surely these commands should be looked 
forward to as rewards for meritorious service, and should be paid 
accordingly. Otherwise it seems to me that it is a mockery to talk of 
so'diering as a ‘ poor man’s profession.’ In the Cavalry the prospects 
are even worse, because the chances of employment of an officer, after 
he has done his regimental service, are so much smaller, there being 
infinitely fewer billets in the higher grades open to Cavalry than to 
Infantry or Artillery. If a boy were to ask my advice as to going 
into the Cavalry, I should say, ‘ By all means, if you want to have a 
pleasant time for a few years, and can afford it; but if you really 
want to make a profession of it, choose some other branch.’ There is 
no doubt that this dearth of officers is a very serious matter, and 
constitutes a very grave danger to the country. What I contend is 
that, if the country wishes to avoid conscription, it must no longer 
Vor. LVII—No. 339 SE 
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pay the officers starvation wages. The sweating principle is unworthy 
of a great country. If it wants to attract the best men it must pay 
the lower grades better, and give a greater certainty of employment 
in the higher ; in other words, it must make the service ‘ good enough.’ 
At present the prospects are too shadowy to attract good men and, 
what is of more importance still, to keep them. 

ERROLL. 





THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE 


V.—COMMON-SENSE TRAINING FOR RECRUITS 


To produce in these modern days a professional army having a 
fighting value equal to the standard of earlier times is, I think, impos- 
sible. The military instincts of the inhabitants of thickly populated 
and highly civilised countries have perished from disuse, and the 
individual European is, consequently, inferior to the savage, or to the 
white ‘ pioneer,’ under all circumstances when the natural aptitude 
of individuals is in question. A regular army of the twentieth century 
is superior, a8 an army, to an equal or even greater number of undis- 
ciplined adversaries ; but when small bodies are opposed to the like, 
and success depends to a very great extent upon individual initiative, 
Boers, backwoodsmen, or native hordes possess advantages against 
which ordinary ‘ training ’ will often be found of little use. 

The reason why the trained soldiers of Julius Cesar proved them- 
selves so consistently superior to the warlike ancestors of both Britons 
and Boers was that the individual soldier was, in the first place, still 
endowed by nature with a combatant aptitude almost as great as 
that of his opponents, and, in addition to such qualities, had also the 
power of concerted action, conferred by drill and discipline. Battles 
in those days were decided by hand-to-hand fighting, and yet trained 
troops, when handled by competent generals, were almost invariably 
victorious, even against the most tremendous numerical odds. 

Turning from the exploits of the Roman legions to the conquest 
of India, we find that at Assaye, the 23rd of September, 1803, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley utterly defeated the army of Scindia and his allies, 
although the latter had 30,000 horsemen, 102 guns, and 10,000 infantry, 
whilst the British general had but 8000 men, of whom 6500 were 
native troops. The odds in this case were more than five to one, the 
weapons were practically equal, and for the most part the combatants 
upon both sides were natives of India. How is the result to be 
accounted for? That Wellington was a great general is, of course, 
true ; but all the generalship in the world could not have sufficed had 
the quality of the troops been unequal to the task. Superior training 
and discipline must be accepted as the key to the riddle ; and without 
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these the mere leadership of European officers could not have made 
the natives upon one side so immensely superior to their equally 
brave and warlike adversaries upon the other. 

To pass now to later times. The Boers of 1848 lived under con- 
ditions far more primitive than the Boers of 1899; they were con- 
stantly engaged in wars with savages, and their country was full of 
dangerous wild beasts. Almost every Boer of that day was a hunter 
of big game and a natural warrior. But in 1899 such men were not 
numerous, although the instincts, which altered circumstances had not 
recently called so prominently into play, were, indeed, merely dormant, 
and were, to some extent, speedily revived. At all events, it cannot 
be denied that the Boers with whom we ourselves fought had not all 
the natural advantages enjoyed by those whom Sir Harry Smith 
defeated at Boomplaats in 1848; and yet Sir Harry drove the latter 
like so many sheep from a very strong position, and with a force 
scarcely more numerous than that of the defenders. How, then, was 
it that the somewhat degenerate descendants of the Boers of 1848 so 
often defeated our troops from 1899 to 1902, even when actually 
attacking positions held by the British in superior numbers? The 
answer is, I think, plain. We, as well as other European nations, 
have suffered deterioration in natural military qualities to a far greater 
extent than has been the case with the Boers. This deterioration has 
been gradual, and it has thus escaped notice or been ignored. We 
appear to imagine that drill, discipline, and field-days can of them- 
selves serve to make efficient soldiers, forgetting that, the natural 
aptitude of the individual having perished with the growth of popula- 
tion and the emigration from rural districts into the towns, it has now 
become needful first to make the soldier, and only afterwards the army. 

Suppose a regiment officered exclusively by country gentlemen 
and recruited solely from gamekeepers, Highland gillies, and poachers, 
or from colonials bred in up-country areas; such a regiment would 
only need to become disciplined, and to learn a few simple mancuvres, 
in order to furnish a fighting machine capable of beating thrice its 
numbers of our own or of any army in the world. To make it thus 
would not take more than three months at the outside. This is 
because the individual, guided by natural instinct and familiarity 
with field sports, would already be fitted for his individual business, 
and would require only to learn the art of combination, so that the skill 
of the whole number might be properly concentrated upon the attain- 
ment of the common object. 

But suppose a regiment recruited from the streets of one or more 
great towns. ‘It would take twelve months at least to bring the men 
to anything approaching the individual value of the raw material 
suggested in the previous case, Indeed, I fully believe that the first, 
after one month’s drill, would beat the second even after the latter 
had been érained under a perfect system for an entire year. Yet 
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drill is only an advantageous, whilst training is an indispensabley 
means towards the desired end—fighting efficiency. 

Drill and training are not identical. Of drill we know a good 
deal, but of training we know nothing, because we have never, since 
Sir John Moore, made any genuine attempt at it. This is the more 
curious because the recruit at his early drills is treated as an individual ; 
but the moment that which we call ‘training’ is commenced the 
individual disappears, and squads, companies and battalions, &c., are 
immediately treated as the units! In short, we make no real effort 
to train the man by attempting to revive in him the inborn qualities 
and instincts of his forefathers—the hunting and fighting instincts of 
primitive man. To revive those instincts sufficiently to enable an 
army of 30,000 trained individuals to beat 109.000 ordinary European 
regular troops is, in my opinion, perfectly icasible ; though without 
a complete alteration of system it would be impossible even to make 
the attempt, upon however small a scale. Such training as we now 
have is the training of the mass only, and so much time is expended 
upon this that the far more important training of the individual is 
absolutely prevented. 

It is constantly asserted by many ignorant persons, who never- 
theless pose to the public as ‘ experts, that the lack of individuality 
so generally exhibited by the British soldier is solely due to the stul- 
tifying influences of the barrack-square. ‘ You make your soldier a 
machine with your endless drills,’ they cry; ‘ what should be done is 
to train men to think, to fight as intelligent beings, capable of reasoning 
out the needs of a situation, not as mere automata, capable of action 
only when the usual wire is pulled the right way.’ Very true; but 
the barrack-square has never exercised the stultifying influence 
suggested. The result is indeed as stated, but the cause is not that 
which is alleged. Where the barrack-square has gone wrong is in 
drilling men instead of soldiers. It has been tacitly assumed (for 
company training is so restricted as to be of little use) that the mere 
drilling of a man will make him an efficient soldier, and that, once he 
has been taught his drill, his training for war can be completed by 
brigade, divisional, or greater field-days and mancuvres. Actually, 
the man who has never been taught the alphabet of the soldier’s trade, 
beyond acquiring a certain smartness in the performance of evolutions 
by word of command, is of no greater individual value, as a factor of 
success, than an absolutely undrilled civilian possessed, nevertheless, of 
intelligence slightly superior to that of his ever-so-well drilled rival. 
We should not gain, but the contrary, by having less drill ; actually 
we need more drill, but we must combine practical training for war 
with the drill, and regard the latter in its true light—as a stepping- 
stone to tactical obedience ; and, secondly, as the means whereby 
military spectacles can be rendered imposing instead of ridiculous. 
So long as there are armies there will be reviews and marches-past, 
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and upon the principle that what is worth doing is worth doing well 
there must be drill, or the ceremonial parades will be ghastly failures. 
Smartness and ‘spit and polish’ are often railed at as superfluities, 
because the people who express such sentiments fail to see that the 
habit of prompt obedience which causes men to comply instantane- 
ously with words of command given at drill will also ensure, if anything 
can, their equally prompt obedience in battle, when their leaders call 
upon them to seize the fleeting opportunity. ‘Spit and polish’ have 
also their uses, for they promote pride, and pride is, after all, the founda- 
tion of courage. 

Where, however, we go wrong on our barrack-square is in deferring 
tactical instruction until after the recruit has been drilled, in place 
of grasping the chance offered by the most receptive period of the 
soldier’s life in order to teach him his field duties simultaneously with 
his drill, and thus constructing not a cramped, sticky ‘ machine,’ but 
a flexible organism, capable of playing its part in accordance with 
circumstances. The fact is that we very imperfectly teach our men 
what they have to do, and omit to instruct them how to do it; we 
teach them to obey orders, but not how to utilise their knowledge 
and discipline as aids to theirintelligence. In this we are not different 
from other nations, and actually, I believe that, with all their faults, 
our officers and men are almost as superior, in their powers of self- 
reliance, to Continental troops as the Boers proved themselves superior 
to ourselves. To effect any substantial improvement in the value of 
the individual soldier we must, as already said, cultivate the intelli- 
gence of the recruit by teaching him from the first that he has brains 
as well as ears, and must learn to rely upon the former as well as upon 
the latter for his guidance in war. To the methods suggested for the 
production of this desired result we will now turn. 

What we need to do, as already stated, is to resuscitate the dormant 
or perished aptitude for war which used to pervade the raw material 
of former times ; and having succeeded in doing this, to the best of 
our ability, to teach the trained individual to devote his skill to the 
attainment of the common object—the defeat of the enemy; not 
incoherently, but in the most intimate co-operation with his com- 
rades. The individual soldier must be taught to regard himself as a 
responsible, thinking unit, within his section ; his business being at 
all times to observe, or, when it lies in his power, to create, oppor- 
tunities for that section, with a full understanding of the fact that, 
,ust as his personal conduct may have important results for his section, 
so also the consequent action of the section itself is likely to aid 
materially the company to which that section belongs. The principle 
of co-operation, thus instilled into the private soldier, needs to travel 
up the ladder of responsibility from the smallest to the greatest unit, 
until we finally arrive at the strategical manceuvres of a large army, 
undertaken with a view to assisting another in the accomplishment 
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of some highly important strategical task, for the performance of 
which the two are acting in combination. 

The question is, How we are to set about the training of the in- 
dividual so as to obtain such results. Different men will advocate 
different methods, and it is highly improbable that any single opinion 
could obtain general approval. Instead, therefore, of stating what I 
think ought to be done, I propose now to give a sketch of what I my- 
self actually did during the two years that I was engaged in training 
recruits at the depét of my own regiment, at Taunton, from the end 
of 1895 to the end of 1897. The foundation of my system was that 
from the earliest possible opportunity every recruit should be com- 
pelled to accept a certain amount of responsibility, not only on 
account of himself, but also on behalf of others. My chief boast in 
this connection is that except by means of ‘ lectures’ I taught nobody 
anything whatever after my first three months at the depédt. In 
short, after having laid what I deemed to be a sufficient foundation 
of knowledge, I confined myself to seeing that those who knew their 
business taught those who did not. Suppose, for example, that 
recruit Thomas Atkins appeared on parade for the very first time in 
his life this morning, and that I was going to carry out some simple 
tactical exercise or go through some fighting or outpost drill. Recruit 
Atkins, though still in civilian dress, would be placed in the ranks as 
rear-rank man to Recruit Robinson, a clever lad in the ‘ first squad.’ 
It would be Robinson’s affair to see that he not only did right himself, 
but that Atkins conformed thereto. Suppose that the lesson con- 
sisted in the manceuvring of a skirmishing line by means of whistle 
and signal; there was no difficulty in carrying out ‘at the double’ 
any evolution in the book (and some others) so long as every front- 
rank man was reasonably competent. There was, of course, as a 
natural consequence, some talking in the ranks, and it was not always 
of a drawing-room description ; but the result was what I wanted ; 
Robinson landed Atkins where the latter ought to arrive, and in 
order to do so had to pay attention, keep his eyes open, use his wits, 
and thus acquire a sense of responsibility. A few weeks later Atkins 
would similarly find himself looking after Brown. Having thus 
introduced the method, it will, I think, facilitate further explanation 
to give in detail the general results which I expected to achieve with 
the average recruit by the end of his three months’ course of instruc- 
tion. I donot think that more than 10 per cent. fell below the standard ; 


1 Tactical drills are ‘living pictures,’ intended to illustrate the elementary features 
of tactical methods, and are quite distinct from tactical exercises. In tactical drills a 
corner of the barrack-square or drill-field, with real men arranged thereon, takes the 
place of the blackboard and chalk of the lecture-room ; the dispositions are in minia- 
ture, and are made regardless of ‘the use of ground.’ But in tactical exercises the 
knowledge previously gained is practically applied, upon the principle that, having 
been taught what he has to do, the soldier has now to learn how to do it, and by 
experience to become efficient for service in the field. 
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but of these a few, owing to lack of intelligence, would be very in- 
ferior ; whilst of those who rose above the average, instances of extra- 
ordinary superiority were, I admit, rare, for the simple reason that 
the course of instruction was not long enough to permit a great develop- 
ment. I ought, I think, also to point out that these results were 
obtained with recruits who were mostly of agricultural origin. Had 
the men been town-bred the drill would have been better and the 
field work not so good. At all events, the standard to which I ex- 
pected the average recruit to attain was that he should be : 

(1) Reasonably smart in all squad drill and capable of taking his 
place in a company composed to some extent of trained men. 

(2) Fairly smart at handling his arms in manual exercise and 
otherwise. 

(3) Able to lay an ‘aim’ accurately on the tripod, and to load, 
aim, and fire blank cartridge without danger to comrades. 

(4) Quick at using ground and cover so as to avoid danger, and use 
the rifle to advantage. 

(5) Thoroughly acquainted with the field signals; not only able 
to understand them, but also to give them properly. 

(6) Smart and quick when working in extended order ? by signal— 
including the ‘ emergency formations.’ 

(7) Acquainted with the work of advanced, rear, and flank guards. 

(8) Well up in all duties on outpost that fall to the lot of the group 
leader or private soldier. 

(9) Clever at scouting, so far as regards using ground in order to 
see without being seen, and possessed of some capacity to interpret 
natural signs. 

(10) Acquainted with the nature of the most important exploits 
of his regiment in the past. 

(11) Sufficiently good at gymnastics to satisfy an inspecting 
officer of the Army Gymnastic Staff. 

Before proceeding to detail the methods employed for the execu- 
tion of the foregoing programme, I feel compelled to explain that an 
essential element of the system was a complete disregard of the ‘ Regu- 
lations’ in all cases where they were found antagonistic to success. 
The Regulations of those days rendered training difficult, if they were 
observed ; whilst, in my opinion, the present Regulations have rendered 
it impossible. 

T will now take the items in their order. 

(1 and 2) Though I spent far less time on these matters than is 
usual, the officer commanding the ‘ home battalion ’ was good enough 
to say that the general results were actually more satisfactory than 
before. My plan was to ensure that no particular kind of instruction 
was continued for long at a time, and weariness was consequently 


? All recruits would also have had some practice as section commanders, and 
about 30 per cent. would be fairly capable by the end of the course. 
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prevented. If the attention of recruits is to be kept, there must be 
variety. 

(3) Musketry instruction was not provided for in the regulation 
course, so I arranged with the officer commanding home battalion that 
this should take the place of ‘ kit inspection,’ which the recruits were 
left to learn after joining the battalion. 

(4) This was dealt with by exercising very small squads, chiefly 
in the drill-field, and larger squads elsewhere, as opportunity offered. 
The facilities for the latter were not great. We had also a certain 
number of small field-days, in con,unction with the local Volunteers, 
and in these exercises the old soldiers of the depot were called upon to 
take part. 

(5) The foundation of instruction in field signals was ‘signal 
drill.” The squad would be formed as for bayonet exercise (that is 
to say, in four ranks, with intervals between men), the more advanced 
recruits being placed in front. The whole squad then went through 
all the signals by word of command, those who did not know how to 
make them copying those who did. A little signal drill would often 
be interpolated just to give variety in the course of other instruction. 
Every time the squads marched to the drill-field a variety of signals 
would be passed by the advanced guard, through the connecting files, 
to the main body of the squad. 

(6) Extended order drills were carried out daily, at the end of the 
midday parade, on the grass alongside the barrack-square or in the 
drill-field, except when an exercise was performed in the country. 
All recruits took part, including men not yet clothed in uniform. 
The uninstructed were each placed in charge of a first squad recruit. 

(7) Advanced guard and other drills were similarly performed on 
the barrack-square, so that all could see what had to be done, and by 
whom. In the country, from time to time, the men were taught to 
put in practice the knowledge they had gained. 

(8) The procedure in this case was the same as for No. 7. Out- 
posts were also practised, by night, with the local Volunteers. 

(9) The foundation of this class of instruction was no more nor 
less than ‘hide and seek.’ A simple scheme would be written out 
and hung up, with a map of the country, in the ‘coffee-shop’ the 
day before the exercise. Half a dozen men, natives of the selected 
district or well acquainted with it, were sent out under a sergeant to 
represent hostile scouts, whose object it was to approach or get into 
Taunton. The rest of the recruits then reconnoitred the prescribed 
area and tried to capture the scouts. A scout who penetrated the 
cordon received, on arrival in barracks, a bottle of ginger beer. The 
scouts, being well acquainted with every field-path, were very often 
successful. All were as keen as possible, thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves, had plenty of exercise, and learned to ‘see without being 
seen,’ as well as the working of a reconnoitring party, including the 
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transmission of information. These exercises took place on the days 
set apart by regulation for route marching. There was but one 
route march during the whole of my two years, and this one was 
unavoidably executed, there being no officer off duty to conduct a 
tactical exercise. 

(10) At every lecture some incident from the history of the regi- 
ment was introduced, if possible, in order to serve as an illustration of 
something alluded to. Lectures by officers were abolished by regula- 
tion, but I continued them. The use of the blackboard, combined 
with catechising in the lecture-room, is a great help to teaching the 
soldier his business on advanced rear and flank guards, on picquet, 
and in attack and defence. 

(11) I paid no attention to the Regulations under which recruits 
were supposed to have gymnastic merits in accordance with their 
number of weeks’ service. My recruits went ahead as each was able. 
One man might be in the ‘ First Gymnastic Squad’ a few days after 
joining, or another never during his time at the depét. At gymnastics, 
as also at drill, I personally passed on all recruits from the lower to 
the higher squads, advancing them on parade in sight of their com- 
rades, and thus promoting emulation. The Chief Inspector of Gym- 
nasia expressed himself highly pleased with what he saw. 

Before ending these reminiscences it is, perhaps, worth while to 
remark that upon the first ‘ general’s inspection’ that I underwent 
the test of efficiency applied was a performance of the bayonet exer- 
cise, ‘ judging the time,’ by the old soldiers of the depét! Naturally 
this was a very poor display. I had imagined that the business of the 
old soldiers was to do all the fatigues, and when brought on parade to 
be of assistance in training the recruits. Consequently, ‘show’ had 
in their case been sadly neglected. We obtained a bad report, but, 
fortunately, the Colonel was strong-minded, and did not care. The 
following year we succeeded in getting the General to have a look at 
the recruits and to ignore the old soldiers; with the result that we 
were well reported upon. Yet the first year’s experience had been 
rather heart-breaking. I had looked forward to showing the General 
what the recruits could do out in the drill-field, but was not permitted 
to exhibit them. For example, I had particularly desired to prove 
the simplicity of the ‘emergency formations’ afterwards described 
in my lecture at the Royal United Service Institution on the 3rd of 
March, 1898, by performing them all with practically untrained recruits, 
and, moreover, with recruits acting as section commanders. Any 
recruit then in the barracks who had a month’s service to his credit 
could have explained to the inspecting officer the object of each 
‘emergency formation,’ and why it was performed in the manner 
presented. My disappointment may be imagined when J found that 
the result of all our work was to be judged from the proficiency of the 
old soldiers at bayonet exercise, a performance which I knew that they 
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were unequal to (because unpractised for it), and in which I did not 
care twopence whether they were expert or not. 

This article has already extended to a length far exceeding what I 
expected it to attain ; but I trust that those who may have the patience 
to read it through will thereby be enabled to realise what is needed, 
what has hitherto been done to that end, and how much remains to 
be done. I was told that field instruction would be wasted upon 
recruits—that they would speedily forget. This was not the opinion 
of Major-General Bengough, whose brigade at Aldershot the home 
battalion afterwards joined. General Bengough stated publicly 
that ‘the young soldiers of the Somersetshire Light Infantry knew 
more about their field duties than the old soldiers of regiments that 
had been two and three years at Aldershot.’ For this boasting I 
crave forgiveness upon the ground that it furnishes an essential 
piece of evidence. 

A. W. A. Potocg, 
Lieut.-Colonel (late) Somersetshire L.I. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE BLACK PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICAI 


Two years ago an inter-colonial conference in Bloemfontein 
resolved : 


That in view of the coming federation of South African Colonies, it is desir- 
able that a South African Commission be constituted to gather accurate infor- 
mation on certain affairs relating to the natives and native administration, and 
to offer recommendations to the several Governments concerned, with the object 
of arriving at a common understanding on questions of native policy. 


This represents the first serious step ever taken towards the framing 
of a uniform South African native policy. Six months later the Com- 
mission was appointed. It consisted of eleven members: two from 
each of the Colonies, one from Rhodesia, one from Basutoland, and a 
chairman. The Commissioners were selected on account of their 
special knowledge of native affairs, and, after many months of 
painstaking toil, during which they travelled all over South Africa, 
making personal investigations and collecting with patience and dis- 
crimination a mass of invaluable evidence, they compiled a report that 
surpasses, in point of completeness and lucidity, anything ever produced 
on the subject. This report was published by the Colonial Office three 
weeks ago. As it will constitute the basis for the remodelled native 
policy of the various South African Colonies, an examination of its 
main propositions may be not altogether valueless. 

At the outset let it be said that the Commission, in its investiga- 
tions and decisions, was inspired by no hostility towards the natives. 
It included men like Sir Godfrey Lagden (the Chairman) and Colonel 
Stanford (Secretary for Native Affairs in Cape Colony), who are 
known for their benevolence where the native is concerned. Every 
page of the Report bears marks of this benevolence. The Commission 
insists that the European population, as the governing and superior 
caste, has certain serious duties to fulfil in regard to the natives and 
their welfare, and that upon the Governments of the South African 
Colonies is laid the task of promoting the moral and intellectual 
elevation of the subject race. It is well to note this, as it emphasises 
the significance of the Commission’s observations in regard to the native 
franchise and other matters. They are not the observations of negro- 
phobes, or feather-brained alarmists, or ignorant theorists, but of 
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level-headed Colonials who have spent years studying various phases 
of the native question, and who cherish for the black man nothing 
but good will. 

The first business to which the Commission addressed itself was 
the defining of the term ‘ native.’ In a country where you have almost 
every variation of colour, and endless confusion arising out of the 
intermixture of the races, this was no simple matter. Though in a 
general way people distinguish between ‘natives’ and ‘coloured 
people,’ the former being aborigines, and the latter half-breeds with a 
strain of white blood, it has been difficult to know where to draw the 
line between the two. Every Colony has its own definition of ‘ native.’ 
Worse still, in some Colonies there are several definitions in different 
statutes. In Natal, for example, a man may be a native under one 
Act and a European under another. The confusion is such that some 
time ago a coloured man who brought a case before the native High 
Court was told that he was a European, and consequently must go to 
the Supreme Court, which in turn informed him that he was a native, 
and must submit his case to the native High Court. As the order of 
neither Court is binding on the other, the unfortunate man was deprived 
of legal remedy. Therefore, while for the purposes of the Report the 
Commission had no alternative but-to use the term ‘native’ in the 
sense accepted by the various Colonies, leaving each to interpret the 
Report according to the local definition of the term, it was imperative, 
as an essential preliminary to uniformity, to devise, for future use, a 
definition that could be accepted throughout South Africa. So the 
Commission recommend : ‘ That the word “native” shall be taken 
to mean an aboriginal inhabitant of Africa, south of the Equator, 
and to include half-castes and their descendants by natives.’ If this 
definition is adopted it will result in many so-called coloured people 
in Cape Colony being classed as natives, the Cape Colony laws describ- 
ing only pure aborigines as natives. On the other hand, in the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colony, where anybody who is not white, or 
an Asiatic, is liable to be classed as a native, many coloured people 
will be released from the disabilities under which they at present live. 
In effect the Commission’s definition embraces (a) all South African 
aborigines, (b) all who are the offspring of a white and an aboriginal 
parent, such offspring being styled half-caste, and (c) the offspring 
of parents one of whom is a half-caste and the other an aborigine. 
Thus the child of a half-caste and a European escapes being a native. 

With this simple definition before them, the Commissioners proceed 
to give the results of their labours, which included an investigation 
into the political status of the native. It is with this question that I 
specially wish to deal, not only because of its conspicuous importance 
in South African affairs, but because it may become the subject of 
controversy in this country should a section of the natives, encouraged 
by the sickly sentimentality of the Exeter Hall party, carry out their 
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threat of appealing to the Imperial Government against whatever 
action the Colonial Administrations may decide to take in order to 
preserve white supremacy.' It cannot be too earnestly stated that 
any attempt on the part of the Home authorities at tampering with 
the native policy of the Colonies is bound to produce the most deplor- 
able consequences. There is no reason to anticipate such interference 
at present. But once public opinion is set in motion in any given 
direction there is no telling what it may compel a weak Government 
to do. The ‘equal rights’ and ‘ man-and-a-brother ’ cries still have 
@ peculiar fascination for people who know nothing of the native. 
As the bulk of the British population is necessarily composed of such 
people, anything that is calculated to supplement their knowledge, in 
the measure that this Native Commission’s Report should, deserves 
attention. 

In an article which appeared in the last May number of this Review 
I drew attention to the seriousness of the native problem in its relation 
to white supremacy. I pointed out that, pitted against a limited 
white population, is a comparatively unlimited and virile black race, 
which, under the influence of civilisation, is becoming year by year a 
more formidable element, and a source of danger to the commonwealth. 
I referred particularly to the growing power of the black vote in Cape 
Colony, and submitted that the logical outcome of the present process 
of political evolution must be the ruling of the white man by the 
black. Of course nobody imagines for a moment that such a situation 
will ever be allowed to arise. But up to a comparatively recent date 
there was a grave risk of things being left to drift until a catastrophe 
could have been averted only by heroic measures. The findings of 
the Inter-Colonial Commission, and the interest they have awakened, 
inspire the hope that the laisser-faire policy is at an end, and that we 
shall be spared the maledictions which a future generation would be 
moved to shower upon us if we left the solution of the native problem 
to posterity instead of attempting it ourselves. 

After reviewing the position in Cape Colony the Commissioners 
find that ‘a situation has arisen requiring fair but resolute treatment, 
a situation not only immediately unsatisfactory, but pregnant with 
future danger’; they dismiss the proposition that ‘full and equal 

' Since this was written a telegram has been received from Pretoria announcing 
that a petition is being circulated in the Transvaal, and signed by thous&nds of 
natives, praying the King to see that when full autonomy is granted to the Transvaal 
the interests of the natives shall be remembered. The petitioners fear that if the 
government be handed over wholly to the whites ‘class legislation of a character to 
degrade and oppress the natives will be introduced.’ The terms of the petition are 
described as practically identical with those of the famous Uitlander petition sent to 
London before the war. This can only mean that the natives demand the franchise 
and look to the Imperial Government to give it them in the teeth of colonial opinion. 
Quite apart from all other considerations—and they are many—compliance with such a 


demand would be a gross violation of the Vereeniging Peace Covenant. The petition 
is to be sent to the King through the Colonial Secretary. 
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political rights should be granted to all classes of men fulfilling the 
necessary franchise qualifications’; they remind us that ‘ the native 
population of the Cape Colony is about one million and a half, out of 
which a quarter of a million are adult male natives and potential 
voters,’ while the number of white voters is only 115,000; and they 
add by way of comment that ‘the present number of native voters 
is, therefore, the merest fringe of the impending mass, and, in view of 
this fact, the full magnitude and gravity of the situation may be 
apprehended.’ The Commissioners then observe that in seven of the 
Eastern Province divisions the native can determine the issue of the 
elections ; that there are other constituencies ‘in which the native 
voters are sufficiently numerous to exercise a strong influence in any 
election’; that ‘in the present state of parties the native vote has 
acquired an excessive importance’; that ‘the growing power of the 
native vote is not confined to these eastern divisions,” but is spreading 
towards the seaports and the towns; and that ‘in five only out of 
the forty-six constituencies of the Cape Colony are there no native 
voters.’ The Commissioners also find that natives are acquiring the 
franchise more easily than in the past ; higher wages are being earned 
by the unskilled labourer, education is spreading fast, and the holding 
of fixed property is becoming more common. From this it is clear, 
in the opinion of the Commissioners, 


That in the near future native voters in at least some of the constituencies 
will outnumber the Europeans. Under such circumstances the voting of the 
future may proceed upon race lines, and no one acquainted with the conditions 
of life in South Africa will hesitate to say that a conflict would then arise fatal 
to the good relations which have upon the whole hitherto existed between white 
and black in this country. The wise course, therefore, is by forethought and 
timely provision in the interests of all classes to avoid the evil already looming 
in the distance. It is certain that the Europeans in any constituency will not 
rest content to be represented in their Legislature by a member returned against 
their wishes by the native vote alone, and it is equally certain that throughout 
South Africa the Europeans will not tolerate in any Legislature a Ministry 
dependent upon a majority consisting of members owing their seats to the 
native electorate. 


This passage expresses, temperately and clearly, the opinion of the 
mass of Colonials. It is their answer to the misguided mortals who 
glibly expatiate on the manifold virtues of the ‘ man-and-a-brother ’ 
doctrine, secure in the consciousness that they are never likely to be 
condemned to experience the practical application of their Utopian 
theories. 

While recognising the dangers of the situation, and the pressing 
necessity for corrective action, the Commissioners do not ignore the 
native point of view. They realise that as the natives increase in 
material wealth, become skilled in various crafts, enjoy and utilise 
more and more the advantages of education, contribute increasingly 
to the State revenue, and altogether rise in the social and economic 
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scale, they may with reason claim to have their interests represented 
more directly in Parliament than they are at present. Under the old 
tribal system the natives were not without representation, and the 
wishes of the tribe at all times played an important part in guiding 
the policy of the chief. The system still survives in a more or less 
modified form in the Reserves, where the chiefs are surrounded by 
councillors who, though not elected, are nevertheless the direct repre- 
sentatives of the people, being allowed by common consent, because 
of their mental or physical accomplishments, or both, to rank above 
their fellows, whose spokesmen they become. The councillors are not 
the important personages they once were, since tribal control is being 
transferred gradually from the Chiefs to magistrates and native com- 
missioners. But they still serve a very useful purpose as medium 
between their people and the authorities. In Basutoland there is a 
national assembly, presided over by the resident commissioner, and 
consisting of a hundred selected native representatives, which main- 
tains to a great extent the traditions of the past, and in the other 
Reserves the natives have equally effective means of making their 
wishes known, the commissioners, magistrates, deputy commissioners, 
and other officials being picked men, who understand the natives and 
keep in closest touch with them. 

** But as the natives adopt the ways and ideas of civilisation, they 
will claim a system of representation more in accordance with the 
civilised model, and although it is not a claim about which the average 
Colonist can be expected to display enthusiasm, he will have to face 
it sooner or later. He has got to decide whether he will pursue a policy 
of uncompromising repression in the vain hope of keeping the native 
for ever under, or give the natives an outlet for their legitimate ambi- 
tions, while exercising over them a just but firm control. The latter 
is the safer alternative. As the Commissioners remark, there arrives 
a time when it becomes necessary to consider whether a system has 
served its purpose and prepared the way for a change ; and, if so, 
what the change should be. Unduly to perpetuate that which hinders 
a lower race from advancing, if it shows the desire and capacity to 
advance, is neither intelligent nor right. The investigations of the 
Commission go to show that contact with Europeans, with their 
mode of life, their industries, their Christianising influences, their 
business dealings, and their laws and forms of government ; facilities 
for travel, exchange of ideas, and a number of other factors are slowly 
but surely transforming the whole social system and life of the natives. 
To retard this process, by withholding from them the educational and 
other civilising agents which they now so eagerly solicit, and by 
thwarting their ambitions at every turn, would be as sensible as sitting 
on the safety-valve of a locomotive, and as effectual as endeavouring 
to sweep back the sea with Mrs. Partington’s mop. Nobody in his 
senses imagines it possible to stem the rising flood of native aspiration 
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in South Africa. But the flood may be so diverted as to leave un- 
harmed the fabric of white dominion which otherwise might be wrecked. 
So far as Cape Colony is concerned the ideal course would be to dis- 
franchise the natives, giving them instead a modified form of repre- 
sentation, and leaving them in possession of all their other privileges. 
But disfranchisement seems to be outside the pale of practical politics. 
Neither the Progressive nor the South African party is strong enough 
alone to carry a disfranchising measure, and there is small chance 
of the two co-operating to that end. The Commissioners no doubt 
recognised this, and also considered the objections to depriving a 
section of the community of a right which had been confirmed by the 
lapse of years. So they devised a scheme the adoption of which will 
safeguard white supremacy almost as effectively as wholesale native 
disfranchisement, and be free from the difficulties attending the 
execution of such a project. Following the excellent New Zealand 
precedent, the Commissioners recommend that the natives should 
vote as a separate constituency or constituencies. These black con- 
stituencies will have a limited number of members— 


Not more than sufficient to provide an adequate means for the expression 
of native views and the ventilation of their grievances, if any, the number of 
members not to be regulated by the numerical strength of the native vote, and 
no native to vote at the election of any candidate or member who is to represent 
Europeans. 


By this arrangement the black vote will at once be robbed of its 
terrors, since the increase in the number of enfranchised natives, 
however great, will not necessarily involve any increase in the number 
of members representing natives. The object of the Commissioners is 
to give the natives direct representation of their views and interests 
through members elected exclusively by the natives themselves. 
That object is attained as well by granting them four or five members 
as by allotting them a dozen or a score, and the four or five will experi- 
ence no more difficulty in voicing the desires of a hundred thousand 
enfranchised natives than they would in presenting the case of only 
a quarter of that number. Hence the Commission’s explicit recom- 
mendation that the number of members must not be regulated by the 
numerical strength of the native vote ; they must simply be sufficient 
to provide an adequate means for the ventilation of native grievances. 

Given such a scheme in being, the Colonist could contemplate the 
growth of the black vote with serenity. Whether there were ten 
thousand or a million natives on the electoral roll would be to him a 
matter of comparative indifference. The supremacy of the white man 
would be assured, and all questions affecting the betterment of the 
natives would be freed ‘ from any considerations of consequent increase 
in their (the natives’) political power, and from the resulting hostility 
to measures conducive to their progress and improvement on the part 
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of many Europeans otherwise friendly to the native cause.’ That is 
a statement made by the Commissioners in justification of their plan, 
which they claim would assure, among other good results, ‘ the avoid- 
ance of racial strife,’ inevitable under the existing system, and ‘ the 
direct and continuous exchange of views on questions affecting the 
interests of our large native population, between the Government 
and the member or members elected by the natives to represent 
them,’ without violating the fundamental principle affirmed by the 
Commission that there must be no conferring on the native of political 
power ‘in any aggressive sense, or weakening in any way the un- 
challenged supremacy and authority of the ruling race, which is 
responsible for the country, and bears the burden of its government.’ 

So far as Cape Colony is concerned this plan is a triumph of in- 
genuity. It places on the exercise of native political influence the 
limitation which is indispensable if white supremacy is to be main- 
tained, yet does not leave the natives politically destitute ; on the 
contrary, they are enriched by being represented in Parliament by 
men who will devote themselves wholly to the promotion of the natives’ 
welfare, instead of by members who have to give a great part of their 
attention to the concerns of their white constituents. 

But it is not the intention of the Commissioners that their scheme 
should be applied to Cape Colony alone. They recommend its intro- 
duction throughout South Africa. In practice this means that while 
in Cape Colony and Rhodesia (where the Cape Colony system pre- 
vails) native rights would be curtailed; in Natal, the Transvaal, and 
the Orange River Colony, where the natives do not enjoy the franchise, 
new rights would have to be created. The Commission resolved : 
‘That in each Colony now self-governing, or when it becomes self- 
governing, there should be created an electoral district or districts 
in which native electors only shall vote for the election of a member 
or members to represent them in the Legislature,’ separate voters’ 
lists and separate candidates being provided for the natives, whose 
enfranchising qualification should be the same as that of the whites. 
The Commission also resolved that the number of seats to be granted 
to the native constituencies should be settled by each Legislature, 
and that ‘ at least one such seat should be granted in each of the self- 
governing Colonies of South Africa now, and in each Colony or posses- 
sion as it becomes self-governing.’ 

‘“ In the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, if not in Natal, this 
proposal will meet with considerable opposition. To the Boers, who 
form about one-half of the white population, the idea of giving poli- 
tical rights to the coloured man or the Kaffir, or anything remotely 
resembling them, is unspeakably abhorrent. The old Grondwet dis- 
tinctly"provided that no equality between white and black was to be 
recognised in Church or State. The Boers, through their Govern- 
ment and individually, interpreted this provision in its widest sense, 
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though not with the heartlessness sometimes attributed to them. 
Perhaps the best commentary on the strange misrepresentations to 
which Boer native policy has been subjected is to be found in the fact 
that that policy is endorsed by the great majority of Englishmen 
who have lived for any length of time in the Transvaal or Orange 
River Colony. In its essential principles—the negation of equality— 
it is being so faithfully observed under Imperial rule that—to quote 
two dissimilar but typical illustrations—natives are not allowed to 
use the sidewalks, and marriage between a native and a white woman 
is a punishable offence. 

This being the temper of the new Colonies, the suggestion that 
natives should have a share’in the Government is not popular. Some 
hint of the probable reception awaiting the Commission’s proposal 
when it comes to be formally discussed is contained in the observations 
of a leading Transvaal newspaper.’ The whole idea, says the writer, 
‘is absurd and preposterous.’ The native is 
utterly unfitted for the franchise, and still less is he fitted to sit on equal 
terms with the European in the Councils of the State. ... This proposal... 
should certainly be resisted, and it is to be deeply regretted that what is other- 


wise an able and practical State document should have been marred by its 
inclusion. 


The inference drawn, that the Parliamentary representatives of 
the natives will be coloured, is not altogether warranted. The Com. 


mission recommends that ‘ the qualification of the member or members 
to represent the natives should be determined by each Legislature,’ 
thus leaving the different Colonies the power to impose, if they choose, 
conditions that may bar completely any coloured man from becoming 
a candidate for the Legislature, and consequently ensure the repre- 
sentation of the black constituencies by Europeans alone. This may 
influence some people who, though deprecating the admission of the 
native on an equality into any department of public life, least of all 
into Parliament, are not averse from affording him a mcre effective 
means than already exists for the expression of his grievances 
and aspirations. But it would be rash to assume that therefore 
the new Colonies will adopt the Commission’s scheme. The Boers, 
and most Englishmen, are opposed to giving the native any sort 
of suffrage, and the experience of Cape Colony serves to confirm 
them in their opposition.* They have to be converted before 


2 The Rand Mail, February 11, 1905. 

* The list of principles adopted by the Transvaal Progressive (British) party has 
just been published. The first principle is: ‘ Votes for white men only, and every 
member elected to Parliament to represent the same number of voters, whether in the 
country or in the towns.’ The fourth paragraph of the programme provides for ‘a 
firm native policy, with a view to encouraging habits of industry among the natives, 
and insisting that they shall contribute an equitable share to the obligations of the 


State whose protection they enjoy. The encouragement of the principle of the Glen 
Grey Act.’ 
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the Commission’s aim of ‘a uniform and permanent political status 
for the natives throughout South Africa. . . removing all grounds 
for discontent arising from a comparison of their position in 
this respect in different Colonies’ can be attained. The task of 
inducing the two political parties in Cape Colony to co-operate 
in restricting the scope of the black vote presents certain diffi- 
culties, but nothing compared with those awaiting the Government 
which engages to persuade the new Colonies of the wisdom of 
giving the native the franchise. For political reasons the South 
African party in Cape Colony is ostentatiously negrophile. But in 
his heart of hearts the Dutchman loathes the very thought of equality 
as between white and black. The sublime sensation of rubbing 
shoulders with Jan, Piet, and Klaas in the high places of the earth 
appeals to him not a bit, even though Jan and his friends wear fine 
apparel and possess wondrous mental equipment. He cannot forget 
that his ancestors left British territory and trekked into the desert 
for less than this. The average English Colonist is no more in 
love with the equality theory than is his Dutch neighbour. Conse- 
quently the leader, whether Dutch or English, who has the courage to 
initiate franchise reform, and can persuade his fellows to sink for a 
season their party differences in order to present a determined front 
to, and overcome, the black political danger which menaces Dutch 
and English alike, will find the great body of both races with him 
For this reason I believe that the scheme recommended by the Inter- 
Colonial Commission, or something approaching it, will eventually be 
accepted without serious trouble in Cape Colony. But in the new 
Colonies the situation is quite otherwise, and I do not envy the man 
who there sets out to preach black suffrage. He who did so at the 
present moment would have difficulty in escaping the charge of being 
either a knave or a fool. 

The cardinal difference between the application of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations to Cape Colony and their enforcement in the 
new Colonies consists in the fact that the one is an indispensable fore- 
runner of federation, while the other is not. The unwillingness of the 
new Colonies to enfranchise the natives would never, in itself, be a 
barrier to federation. But the refusal of Cape Colony to rearrange 
its political system would either delay federation indefinitely, or 
result in federation without Cape Colony. Nothing will persuade the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies to enter a federation that suffers 
a state of affairs such as exists south of the Orange River. An influ- 
ential Transvaal newspaper * summed up the popular thought when 
it declared that ‘ the policy of exclusion from equality must be applied 
throughout South Africa: the dream of federation can never be 
realised upon any basis other than the frank and complete denial of 
the political equality of the races.’ The obligation upon Cape Colony 

* The Transvaal Leader, October 15, 1904. 
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to take action is therefore greater than that imposed upon its neigh- 
bours. If they shelved the Commission’s franchise recommendations 
for the next decade nobody would be much the worse. But every 
year’s delay by Cape Colony renders the white man’s position more 
difficult and, in the event of a general election, more intolerably 
degrading. 

Outside of Cape Colony no particular desire for political rights, 
and certainly no capacity for exercising them, has been manifested by 
the natives. The effect of introducing a system of native representa- 
tion, apart from the means which the natives already have for com- 
municating their wishes to the Government, would be to create political 
complications now non-existent, and to interfere seriously with the 
natural evolution of the black races. Anybody who knows the Trans- 
vaal, for example, is well aware that the Kaffirs are far from being 
ripe for even a modified franchise. If they had a vote they would not 
know how to use it, and would become the prey of unscrupulous 
agitators, who quickly would plunge the country into strife. In his 
last annual report Sir Godfrey Lagden, deprecating violent changes 
in the established order, affirmed that ‘there are no short cuts in 
native affairs, and no remedies to be found in immature legislation 
which often has produced results of-a reactionary character.’ Truer 
words never were written. They epitomise pages of advice on native 
policy, and may with advantage be borne in mind when projects are 
afoot for giving primitive natives a share in the making of white 
men’s laws. 

The establishment of a ‘ uniform and permanent political status 
for the natives throughout South Africa,’ after which the Inter- 
Colonial Commission strives, is in itself most praiseworthy. In time 
it may be attained. But its attainment is neither essential nor 
possible, before or even directly after the birth of the federation. 
The Commissioners themselves admit that immediate uniformity is 
impossible owing to the diverse conditions under which different 
sections of the natives live, and the varying degrees of advancement 
to which they have attained. The Commissioners simply urge that 
the eventual accomplishment of uniformity should be kept in view. 
At one end of the scale are masses clinging to tribal custom and in a 
relatively raw state ; at the other are natives eagerly assuming all the 
trappings of civilisation. Between these two are men at every stage 
in the progress from semi-savagery to enlightenment. Manifestly it 
would be absurd to apply precisely the same method to them all 
simply because they all are black. Even in Cape Colony, where the 
theory of equality finds complete expression—not because Colonists 
love equality, but because it is imposed upon them by the Constitution 
—-the Government has recognised the need for flexible native admini 
stration based on varying local conditions, the code prevailing in the 
Transkeian territories, where polygamy and other tribal customs are 
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still legal, being“quite different from that applied to the native in the 
Colony proper. 

The Commissioners left the question of native representation under 
the federation severely alone. But in their plan for local representation 
they lay down the principle ‘ that no native shall vote in the election 
of any member or candidate for whom a European has the right to 
vote.’ The application of this principle to the federal elections would 
involve either the exclusion of the black vote, or its admission under 
conditions similar to those which may prevail in the State elections— 
that is to say, the natives would be embodied in separate constitu- 
encies and return their own members. But this presupposes the 
existence of the ‘ uniform and permanent political status for natives 
throughout South Africa’ the creation of which, as I have indicated, 
is out of the question for many years—more years than the period for 
which it would be reasonable to delay federation. In these circum- 
stances the only alternative is to exclude the black element 
altogether from the federal parliamentary scheme. In time it might 
be desirable to consider the question of giving the native, in relation 
to the federal Parliament, privileges resembling those which mean- 
while he may obtain in regard to the local legislatures. But as matters 
stand, such a concession would be as imprudent as it is unnecessary. 
Direct representation in the local legislatures should and must suffice 
the native for many a day. 

So much for the methods by which it is proposed to appease the 
political hunger of the native. His cravings after other things must 
also be taken into account. The Commissioners record the conviction 
that no native policy can be complete or sound which is limited to 
political or economical considerations only, and they recommend 
generous treatment of the natives in regard to both religion and 
education. As I pointed out in my last article, the natives are mani- 
festing on all hands an extraordinary predilection for learning. This, 
the Commissioners rightly hold, cannot and need not be suppressed. 
They find that education has been beneficial to the native, and that 
its effect has been to increase his capacity for usefulness. They note 
the liberality of the Cape Government in the matter of financial aid, 
but assert that evidence discloses the need generally for more generous 
total grants. They recommend the special encouragement of schools 
and institutes which give efficient industrial training, and they par- 
ticularly urge the establishment of a central college, aided by the 
various States, at which native teachers can be trained and native 
students afforded opportunities for higher education. The Commis- 
sion suggests that, in the matter of more advanced trade and technical 
institutions, the endeavour should be in the direction of equipping 4 
few high-class establishments, rather than increasing a number of 
second-rate ones likely to turn out poorly trained workmen. But 
above all the Commission insists on the necessity for ‘moral and 
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religious instruction,’ asserting that for the moral improvement of the 
natives there is available no influence equal to that of religious belief. 
The report says : 

No merely secular system of morality that might be applied would serve to 
raise the natives’ ideals of conduct or to counteract the evil influences which 
have been alluded to (sexual immorality, intemperance, and dishonesty; born 
of contact with civilisation), and (the Commission) is of opinion that hope for 
the elevation of the native races must depend mainly on their acceptance of 
Christian faith and morals. 


The cherishing of these amiable sentiments must be held respon- 
sible for the gentle spirit in which the Commission deals with the 
Ethiopian movement, described in the report as ‘ having as its origin 
a desire on the part of a section of the Christianised natives to be freed 
from control by European Churches.’ The Commission has little 
sympathy with the movement, but suggests that, so long as it remains 
unassociated with mischievous political tendencies, ‘any measure 
capable of being represented as religious persecution should be avoided.’ 
The Commissioners, without definitely saying so, imply that the 
movement so far has not been politically mischievous. They surely 
must have received convincing evidence in refutation of the abundant 
testimony, published from time to time, that wherever the apostles of 
Ethiopianism have appeared—whether in Cape Colony, the Transkei, 
Natal, or the Transvaal—they have caused unrest amongst the natives 
and have been condemned by the authorities. The Commissioners 
tefer to the movement as if it were purely religious. But when 
Ethiopian missionaries, saturated with American democratic ideas, go 
up and down the land telling the Kaffirs that South Africa is a black 
man’s country, and that the blacks must ‘ stand up for their rights,’ 
it is impossible to ignore the political aspect of the propagandism. 
There can be little doubt about the effect of such statements upon a 
face which is just awakening to a realisation of its great strength. 
The emissaries of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, an American 
negro body whose history in South Africa has been detailed in this 
Review, are the worst offenders, and it is against them that white 
public opinion is most strong. They were regarded as sufficiently 
dangerous to justify the Imperial Government in prohibiting them 
from entering the new Colonies after the war to visit their dioceses, 
and although this prohibition was removed a year ago on the repre- 
sentations in London of Bishop Derrick and Bishop Coppin, two 
prelates of the A.M.E.C., acting in conjunction with the American 
Ambassador, it was subsequently reimposed ; and when the newly 
appointed head of the Church in South Africa, Bishop Spencer Smith, 
arrived in Cape Town last October, he found to his dismay that he 
could not go to either the Transvaal or the Orange River Colony, 
chiefly, it seemed, on account of a protest from all the religious bodies 


5 «The Black Peril,’ Nineteenth Century, May 1904. 
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in South Africa against the continued operations of the A.M.E.C., 
the protest being embodied in a resolution passed by the Missionary 
Conference held in Johannesburg. Bishop Spencer Smith, like his 
predecessors, energetically denies that his colleagues exercise any 
sinister influence. He recoils from the very suggestion of disloyalty. 
But men and institutions are judged by their works. So judged, the 
A.M.E.C. cannot escape censure. Granted that everything apologists 
of the Ethiopian movement say is true; granted that the A.M.E.C. 
came to South Africa with the purest motives and the loftiest ideals ; 
granted that no one of the A.M.E.C. clergy has ever breathed a word 
which by any possible twisting could be construed as inimical to 
Britain ; the fact which still remains to be explained is that, under 
the influence of the A.M.E.C. and of other Ethiopian bodies, thou- 
sands of natives have thrown off white control in Church matters, and 
have displayed, in regard to white control in secular affairs, a spirit 
which has been a source of preoccupation to those who are entrusted 
with the administration of native affairs. Governments do not 
behave out of sheer caprice as the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony Governments behaved towards the A.M.E.C. Public servants 
—magistrates, native commissioners, and the like—do not for their 
own amusement write reports to the Central Administration com- 
plaining of the dangerous character of this ‘ religious’ movement, in 
which people are asked to see no guile. And the average man cannot 
regard as altogether without significance the utterances of the Voice 
of the Missions, the official organ of the A.M.E.C. in America, which 
at one time discussed how the Kaffirs would eventually ‘ boss the 
white man,’ and ‘ whip the British back to the Thames as the Afro- 
Haytians whipped the French,’ finally establishing an ‘ African 
Republic,’ and reserving ‘ Africa for the Africans.’ Addressing the 
pupils in a native training institute at Thaba ’Nchu a month or two 
ago, Sir Hamilton Goold-Adams, Lieutenant-Governor of the Orange 
River Colony, warned them to beware of the A.M.E.C. ‘I earnestly 
implore both you and other natives of this Colony,’ he said, ‘ to think 
twice before separating yourselves from the Churches over which 
white missionaries have control.’ He then read some extracts from 
a recent number of the Voice of the Missions, amongst others, these : 
‘If the Anglo-Saxon cannot mingle his blood by wedlock with the 
aborigines of the country which he grabs, why does he not keep his 
heels in England on the fenders of his hearth?’ Again: ‘ Bishop 
Turner (an A.M.E.C. missionary sometime in South Africa) is con- 
vinced that God meant that the negro shall retain Africa and build 
up & republic of his own.’ From this it is clear that the Voice of the 
Missions has neither mended its manners nor grown in sagacity sinc: 
the outcry provoked by its earlier indiscretions ; and that nobody 
can be blamed for being sceptical about the protestations of innocent 
motive so vigorously voiced by Bishop Spencer Smith. In Natal a 
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particularly bitter feeling has been aroused against the A.M.E.C. 
During a debate in Parliament last session the expulsion of all American 
negro missionaries from South Africa was seriously advocated. The 
Prime Minister expressed entire sympathy with the opponents of the 
organisation, but pointed out that as it was a powerful American body 
the Government had to proceed with circumspection. Sir Albert 
Hime, the ex-Prime Minister, said the archives were literally stuffed 
with official correspondence regarding the Ethiopian movement, and 
all the South African Governments, without exception, were opposed 
to the presence of the negro preachers. This is only a particle of the 
evidence which might be adduced to show that, notwithstanding the 
inference to be drawn from the Inter-Colonial Commission’s report, 
the movement of which the A.M.E.C. is the mainstay has not remained 
‘ unassociated with mischievous political tendencies.’ 

At the same time it would be idle to deny the wisdom of the Com- 
mission’s advice to avoid, so far as possible, any measure capable of 
being represented as religious persecution. Nothing is more likely 
than persecution to foster the very ill which it must be the white 
man’s endeavour to cure. The Commission, without laying down 
any precise rule of conduct, recommends the adoption of a policy 
that shall secure such wise control and guidance of the movement that 
its potentialities may be exercised for good and not for evil. The 
course which commends itself to the Commission is to accord recog- 
nition to such native Churches as are possessed of sufficiently stable 
organisation to control their pastors and enforce discipline where 
necessary, and to ensure the appointment to the ministry of reliable 
and worthy men only ; but not to encourage those bodies which owe 
their existence to the discontent or misconduct of men who, with some 
following, have severed connection with the parent (white) Church, 
and own no competent authority. The Commission is led to hope 
that, by differentiating in this way, whatever is worthless and unstable 
in the Ethiopian movement will dwindle into insignificance, while so 
much of it as is lasting and in harmony with the true principles of 
religious and social advancement will not be unduly impeded, but 
will grow to be a power for good. Beyond recommending the with- 
holding of a licence to solemnise marriages from the native ministers 
who, in their morals, education, and general conduct, are unfitted for 
the duties and responsibilities of their office, the Commission suggests 
no measures designed to emphasise the distinction between good and 
bad Ethiopians, perhaps because it is not easy to conceive any 
measure that will not be described by some people as religious perse- 
cution. What one man regards as the proper preservation of public 
order, another stigmatises as a monstrous interference with the 
liberty of the subject. There are people in South Africa—in Natal 
and the Transvaal particularly—who would bundle the American 
negro, bag and baggage, out of the country, under a law excluding 
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undesirables. There are others who would feel impelled to resist 
such a proceeding, because they hold that to close British territory 
to any vagabond is un-English, and consequently reprehensible. 
And on the whole it is debatable whether the bag-and-baggage 
policy would be a success. It would create a very unfortunate 
impression amongst the aborigines who have embraced the Ameri- 
can cult, and would exalt their teachers into martyrs. All history 
goes to show that religious movements, however unworthy, cannot 
be counteracted by force. They are best left alone, or, at the most, 
guided. In the fulness of time they expire or survive according to 
the measure of their iniquity or virtue. Contemplating the conduct 
of these American negroes, whose teaching, if not deliberately sedi- 
tious, implants in the native mind crude ideas about the brotherhood 
of man, and fosters a separative spirit wholly incompatible with 
strict loyalty to British or any other white rule, some may be tempted 
to welcome any legislation, no matter how harsh, which will deprive 
these people of their power for harm. But on calm reflection most 
men will come to the conclusion that the course recommended by the 
Commission is not to be despised. In native policy caution is worth 
cultivating. Infinitely better is it to try a temperate policy, 
leaving room for sterner measures if that policy fail, than to 
begin with rigorous disciplinary legislation which certainly would 
excite antagonism, and perhaps would prove no more efficacious 
than the simpler method of the Commission, The Ethiopian move- 
ment, represented by the A.M.E.C., the Ethiopian Order in the Anglican 
Church, and the numerous schismatic congregations detached from 
every denomination operating in South Africa, is a thing to be con- 
trolled rather than repressed. The success of the control depends 
largely on the tact and discrimination of the Governments who seek 
to exercise it. Under proper guidance the natives may, of their own 
free will, eliminate much that is deleterious in the movement. Quite 
recently an agitation has sprung up amongst the Ethiopians in the 
Transvaal with the object of expelling the American negro element, 
and in one at least of the native newspapers, the Koranta ea Becoana, 
published in Bechuanaland, the A.M.E.C. has an uncompromising 
foe. I may remark incidentally that this same paper is singularly 
sensible in other respects. 


We do not hanker after social equality with the white man [it says], and if 
any one tells you we do he is a lunatic and should ba put in chains. ... The 
renegade Kaffir who desires to pay court to and marry your (the white man’s) 
daughter is a perfect danger to his race, for, if his longings were realised, we 
would be hurrying on the pathway of inaugurating a generation of half-castes, 
and the total obliteration of our race and colour, both of which are dear to 
us. ... We respectfully ask our civil and political recognition as loyal British 
subjects [note: not equal rights], and discountenance as much as lies in our 
power the attempt of some educators of black humanity to make impossible 
white men out of possibly good black men, thereby wasting good material. 
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Unfortunately this is the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
The influential native paper Jmvo, as well as other, native prints, 
speaks very differently, and, for the moment, the tendency of the 
natives, where it is an upward tendency, is in the direction of equality 
with and detachment from the white man. So far as the Ethiopian 
movement is concerned, the secession of Dwane and his followers 
from the A.M.E.C. and their admission into the Anglican fold as a 
separate Ethiopian order, the revolt of some of the Transvaal Ethio- 
pians against the Americans, and the attitude of the Koranta ea 
Becoana, are symptoms of discontent with pan-Africanism. But 
their value as factors in the situation is, at present, small, and we 
may be certain that the A.M.E.C., now it has a secure foothold in 
the land, will not be easily discouraged, particularly as, in point 
of membership and money, it is probably stronger than all the 
other Ethiopian Churches—the Anglican Ethiopian Order, and the 
schismatic congregations who do not recognise any established 
ecclesiastical authority, white or black—put together. 

The Report deals with many other subjects: the tribal system, 
polygamy, aboriginal family life and habits, native laws, and, most 
important of all, land tenure. As the Commission says, many serious 
native problems have a common origin in the land question. Twenty- 
five years ago there were comparatively few native landowners by 
purchase in the Cape Colony and Natal, where to-day they exist in 
considerable numbers. There is a manifest effort on the part of the 
natives to possess land, which is not counterbalanced by any reluctance 
on the part of the European holders to sell, so long as they are not 
themselves bound to live in proximity to the natives. The Commission 
points out that if this process goes on, while at the same time restric- 
tions exclude Europeans from purchasing within the native areas 
(some of the finest agricultural and mineral areas in South Africa are 
reserved to the native), it is inevitable that at no very distant date 
the amount of land in native occupation will be undesirably extended, 
and many administrative and social difficulties will be created by the 
multiplication of native units scattered amongst the whites and owning 
land equally with them. Such a situation cannot fail to accentuate 
feelings of race prejudice and animosity, and to hinder the preserva- 
tion of the absolutely necessary political and social distinctions between 
white and black. Refusal on the part of the Colonist to dispense 
with these distinctions does not necessarily imply a deep-seated 
enmity expressed in active opposition to all endeavours of the black 
man to emancipate himself from the thraldom to which Nature origin- 
ally condemned him. It is simply the working of the law of self- 
preservation, and is not incompatible with such benevolence as per- 
meates the Inter-Colonial Commission’s Report. While some South 
Africans would be glad to keep the uncivilised natives in their present 
state, and thrust back into barbarism—were such a thing possible— 
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those who, so inconveniently for the white race, have emerged from 
it, most thinking Colonials recognise the expediency of affording the 
native some outlet for his ambitions, and of not interfering with any 
native effort after self-betterment which does not menace white 
supremacy. Once the inviolability of the white man’s dominion is 
assured, many of those who to-day strenuously oppose the granting 
of any concession to the native, lest it should strengthen him against 
that dominion, will be ready to help him to satisfy, within prescribed 
limits, his yearnings after higher things. 
RopERICK JONES. 





ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


No one who has watched the relations of Afghanistan with British 
India since the present dynasty came into power can be surprised at 
the aloofness displayed by the late Ameer, or, until recently, by his 
son and successor. The invitation of Ameer Habibullah, therefore, 
to the Indian Government for the despatch of a special mission to his 
capital to discuss questions of mutual interest is an event, although 
not unprecedented, of so important a character that it has naturally 
attracted considerable attention both here and in India. It shows 
an exceptional amount of confidence on the part of the Afghan ruler 
in the present head of the Indian Government and in his policy. 
This confidence can alone explain the sudden change in the attitude 
hitherto maintained, an attitude which was friendly and ‘ correct,’ 
but not cordial. ae 

The occurrences of Shere Ali’s reign, his unavailing efforts to 
place his relations with the British Government on a solid basis, the 
rebuffs he received, which drove him into the arms of Russia, and his 
eventual fate, could not fail to have some effect on the minds of those 
whom fortune had placed on his throne. The danger signals ahead 
have, however, warned the son of Abdur Rahman of the necessity 
of a closer tie with India. He sees that wisdom born of experience has 
found in the Sulaiman Mountains a natural limit to British expansion 
westward. To the advance of Russia towards the south, to Russian 
ambition, there is no limit but the ocean ; and he has naturally ap- 
pealed to the Power least likely to entertain sinister designs against 
his independence and vitally interested in the maintenance of his 
authority. 

What fruit the negotiations, or rather the conferences, between 
the Ameer and the Indian envoy will bear, it is of course impossible, 
especially for an outsider, to tell ; but so much may be forecasted that 
the mistakes of former years will not be repeated, and that nothing 
which a sound and wise statesmanship requires will be neglected to 
make Afghanistan the outer bulwark of India, and for that purpose 
to ensure her safety against all possible attacks. It is to be hoped 
that the policy of the Indian Government in that direction will be 
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allowed to maintain an assured continuity, uninfluenced by the party 
politics of England. 

For some time past it has been the fashion among Continental 
writers, especially German and French, to discount the loyalty of the 
people of India to the British Crown, and even to suggest that they 
are waiting the appearance of a hostile army on the Hindu Kush to 
raise the standard of revolt. Nothing can be more untrue as a fact. 
I do not believe there is a single inhabitant of India, whatever his 
station in life, who would like to exchange British for any other 
foreign rule. Not that the British system of government is regarded 
as perfect, or that there is no room in it for improvement ; but what 
is felt is, that in spite of what from the people’s point of view may be 
regarded as mistakes and deficiencies, it is certainly the best alien 
government India can have—best suited to develop her resources 
and to promote her social and moral advance. The prosperity of 
the country and the permanence of its institutions are thus bound 
up in their minds with the stability of British rule. 

Again, the interest of the educated sections of the Indian people 

in the outside relations of their Government is born of the antecedent 
history of India. For ages she has been exposed to attacks from the 
west, and her immunity from inroads from that quarter depended 
as much on her internal strength as on the nature of her relations 
to the country beyond the Sulaiman Range. It was due to aclearcon- 
ception of this fact that the Mogul Sovereigns, until the complete 
decline of their power, held tenaciously to Cabul and Candahar as 
the ‘ Gates of Hindustan.’ And although now nobody, not even the 
most earnest advocate of the ‘forward policy,’ would suggest the 
annexation of those countries, the Mogul theory that the key to India 
? was to be found in Cabul and Candahar is fully recognised. 
; > Of course, the resources of England in India to repel attacks or 
to repress intestine troubles are far greater than lay in the hands of 
the Mogul Sovereigns. It would be foolish, however, on that account 
to underrate the importance of those places to the security and peace 
of Hindustan. The traditions of the early struggles of Portuguese, 
Dutch, French, and English to obtain a foothold in India have not 
faded from the minds of men. Hence the keenness with which the 
educated classes watch the relations of the Indian Government, not 
only with the Afghans, but with that great half-European, half- 
Asiatic Power which looms like a nightmare over the whole of Asia. 

I do not propose to discuss in this article questions of imperial 
policy. Any such attempt would be regarded by the numerous 
‘experts’ as a presumption. But I think it is permissible to me to 
state my conviction that, do what England may to avoid it, a con- 
flict between her and Russia for the dominancy of Southern Asia is 
inevitable—as inevitable, in fact, as the one now raging in the Far 
East. In putting forward this view, and some of the grounds on 
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which it is based, I claim for it no value beyond this—that often an 
onlooker is as good a judge of the game as the player, and that a 
student of history is sometimes as competent to form an approxi- 
mately correct opinion on current events as those who, with or without 
reason, are supposed to be its makers. 

Although of recent years the self-governing colonies of England, 
chiefly owing to the utterances of a great politician, have absorbed a 
great deal of public attention, yet few people under-estimate the 
importance to the British Empire of the ‘inarticulate dependency 
of whose interests England is the trustee,’ and over whose resources 
she professes to watch so carefully. Putting aside the imperial and 
commercial aspect, and treating India merely as a private asset, a ~ 
field for individual energy, there are few families in England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland who are not in some way or another connected with 
that country, or who have not a scion there earning his livelihood or 
winning fame or honour. 

In truth, to England India is as valuable and necessary as Eng- 
land is to her. The very nature of the connection between England 
and India makes, therefore, a conflict such as I apprehend full of the 
gravest import to both. And yet one often hears from men whose 
opinions are entitled to consideration that England should come to 
an agreement with Russia! Afghanistan alone, with respect to 
which an ‘ understanding with Russia’ is suggested, furnishes an 
object-lesson of the utmost significance in Russian politics ; and one 
has only to read backwards the events that have taken place since 
Dost Mohammed’s death to realise the hollowness of Russian pro- 
fession and Russian promises. Most of us who know how Shere Ali 
was urged on to his fate, or remember the pledges repeatedly given 
and as repeatedly broken, would not be easily induced to trust the 
future of India to an ‘ agreement’ with her. 

It may be said, perhaps, that in 1876-77 England had check- 
mated Russia in her advance on Constantinople, and that her intrigue 
with Shere Ali, like the part her agents played in fomenting the 
Indian Mutiny—a part now only faintly remembered, if not wholly 
forgotten—was in the nature of a counter-deal. Such counter-deals 
are always within the range of possibilities. With two great Empires, 
whose aims, ideals, and interests are in no direction coincident, ques- 
tions may crop up at any moment which they may not see eye to eye. 
Even now, when the two countries are at peace, and England is 
doing her best to preserve it, the Russian official world, judging 
from the utterances of a censor-ridden Press, does not seem to be 
animated with sentiments as friendly as one could wish. Under 
these circumstances would it not be wiger to draw closer the 
union between India and Afghanistan, and give to her the means of 
strengthening her defences, rather than to rely on agreements or 
pledges that are constantly liable to the shock of ‘ counter-deals ’ ° 
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My object in this article is to show, on the testimony of an acute 
and unprejudiced observer of the beginning of the game Russia is 
playing in Middle Asia, that for the last three-quarters of a century, 
if not more, her policy in that quarter has never varied—that it is 
as crooked now as it was then. 

When he wrote, her territories were not conterminous with those 
of the Ameer; Afghanistan was still divided from the Empire of the 
Czar by the khanates of Bokhara and Khiva, powerful principalities 
which took her long years to incorporate with her ever-advancing 
dominions ; the Turkoman tribes were still unconquered ; and the 
founder of the Barukzye dynasty had just succeeded in creating an 
orderly kingdom out of the débris of the great Abdali monarchy. 
At that time she had no interest to seek connection with the kingdom 
of Cabul. 

The witness I refer to was the Syed Kerimat Ali, who afterwards, 
for nearly forty years, held the office of superintendent of a great 
Mahommedan endowment in Bengal, and in that capacity enjoyed 
the respect and friendship of viceroys like the first Lord Lawrence, 
Lord Mayo, and Lord Northbrook. A descendant of the Arabian 
Prophet, he was entitled to the honorific designation"of ‘Syed.’ Born 
at Jounpore, in the Upper Provinces, he had left home at the early 
age of eighteen in quest of knowledge, a common custom in those 
days, as in Europe of the Middle Ages. After spending two years at 
Lucknow, which at the dawn of the nineteenth century was a great 
seat of Mahommedan learning, he went to Persia. He remained in 
that country for ten years, in the course of which he visited every 
city of note or scholastic importance. He also travelled much in the 
khanates of Turkestan. On his way back to India through Afghanistan 
he met Arthur Conolly, the famous traveller. To him he proved of 
inestimable service ; in fact, saved his life from the fanatical populace 
of Cabul.' Conolly never forgot his debt to the Syed, and in 1832, 
when the Indian Government was casting about for the right man to 
represent its interests in the Court of Sirdar Dost Mohammed Khan, 
the great-grandfather of the present Ameer, its choice fell on Kerimat 
Ali, chiefly owing to the recommendation of Conolly. After an inter- 
view in Calcutta with the Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, 
and the ill-fated Mr. William Hay Macnaghten, he proceeded to 
Ludhiana to receive his final instructions from Captain Claude Martin 
Wade, the agent to the Governor-General. Between Captain Wade, 
his official chief, and the Syed there seems to have existed strong 
friendship and mutual respect, which subsequent events did not 
affect. From Ludhiana the Syed went to Cabul. His papers, now 
in my possession, do not give any indication of the route he took, 
but from copies of his letters to Captain Wade it might be inferred 


! The Syed ‘ was held in great esteem by the English in Persia’; Conolly’s Journey, 
vol.'i. p. 14, 
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that he passed through the territories of Ranjit Sing. At Cabul his 
learning and strong character won him the respect of the suspicious 
Afghan chiefs, and even the friendship of some. Among these was 
a brother of Sirdar Dost Mohammed, named Abdul Jubbar Khan, 
who was noted for his English proclivities, and who appears to have 
been better educated than the general run of Afghan nobles. In his 
admiration of English institutions, Sirdar Abdul Jubbar went so far 
as to send, under the advice of Kerimat Ali, his eldest son, Abdul 
Ghyas, to India to receive an English education. 

At this time most of the neighbouring States seem to have had a 
representative at the Court of Cabul. The Ameers of Sind and 
Ranjit Sing had vakils, the Khan of Bokhara had an elchie or envoy, 
whilst Abbas Mirza, the Crown Prince of Persia, kept an akhbar 
nawis—literally a news-writer, but, in fact, an agent and a medium 
of communication. This was also the designation under which 
Kerimat Ali acted for the British Government in Dost Mohammed's 
Court. The Syed gives a curious account of the relations of Abbas 
Mirza with Russia. He speaks of a proclamation issued by the 
Russian Government declaring that the Persian prince was the lieu- 
tenant of the Emperor (né4ib-i-imperator). What this move meant I 
have not been able to gather from the Syed’s journals. 

Besides these recognised agents there was a Frenchman whose 
name I have not been able to decipher.’ 

Later we hear of the arrival, with presents, of a Russian ‘ traveller,’ 
whom the Syed does not hesitate to characterise as a spy (jdsus-i- 
Kis). He had thus to combat and counteract, so far as possible, the 
intrigues of the emissaries of various States, working for their own ends. 

A man of sterling integrity, devotedly loyal to the British Govern- 
ment, for two years he remained at Cabul, carefully noting and faith- 
fully reporting to his chief the passing events, recording all the facts 
which came under his observation, and collecting information re- 
garding the cities of Afghanistan, its trade, products, and minera 
and agricultural resources. His inquiries seem to have often excited 
the natural suspicions of the Afghans, but they were always dis- 
armed by his tact and judgment. His journals, which consist of three 
MS. volumes, throw a flood of light on the history of Cabul at that 
period. The esteem in which the Syed was held in Sirdar Dost Moham- 
med’s Court is a sufficient answer to the convenient theory that a 
native of India cannot command the respect or win the confidence 
of Asiatic States. Jealousy was, however, at work against him, and 
in January 1835 he was recalled. On the 10th of March he writes to 
Mr. William Hay Macnaghten, enclosing a letter for the Governor- 
General, in which he dwells on his ungenerous treatment, and asks 
that Government might at least help him to publish his journals. 
As Lord William Bentinck left India that same month, no notice 

2 It reads like Wimsen, but the Syed's handwriting is often illegible. 

Vor, LVII—No. 339 8G 
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appears to have been vouchsafed to this appeal. A year later the 
Government seems to have become ashamed of the way in which he 
had been treated, and conferred on him a judicial appointment in the 
Upper Provinces, which he threw up shortly after, as the atmosphere 
of a court of law, pervaded in those days by an inferior class of prac- 
titioners, did not agree with his upright and straightforward character. 
Just then, by a decision of the Sudder Court, the charge of a great 
Mahommedan trust devolved on Government, and the Syed was 
selected for the office of superintendent or curator, which he held 
with such marked success and distinction until a few months before 
his death. 

During the dark days of the Mutiny he threw the whole weight of 
his character and influence, as the head of a great religious endowment, 
on the side of Government, and his counsel was often sought by the 
then Lieutenant-Governor. In spite of his blunt outspokenness, 
which often was not very palatable to the powers that were, and which 
probably stood in the way of any conventional recognition of his 
services or distinguished attainments, he was held in the highest 
estimation equally by the public and the officials. 

The views of such a man, expressed at a time when, as I said be- 
fore, the game between Russia and England had just begun, have, I 
venture to think, an exceptional value. The battle of Candahar* was 
yet unfought, and Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk’s unaided attempt to recover 
the kingdom his own incompetence had forfeited was still undefeated. 
Herat was in the possession of the cruel and treacherous Kamran, a 
nephew of Shuja-ul-Mulk; Peshawar and Cashmere had been seized 
by the wily Ranjit ; Candahar was held by three brothers ; Cabul and 
Ghazni alone were in the hands of Dost Mohammed. Of the three 
Candahar chiefs the Syed had a very poor opinion, which subsequent 
events fully justified. Kamran he considered a wholly unworthy 
prince. Dost Mohammed, in his opinion, was the coming man, the 
only man capable of restoring the unity of Afghanistan. And he 
reported to that effect to the Indian Government, and urged the 
advisability of coming to some definite understanding with him before 
any other influence was brought to bear on him. Repeatedly he 
writes to Captain Wade, calling attention to the persistent endeavours 
which were being made by the emissaries of Persia and Russia to win 
over the Sirdar. On several occasions we find him saying : ‘I do not 
know what the views of Government may be, but having regard [to 
the facts mentioned] my humble opinion‘ is that immediate steps 
should be taken to remove the doubts of the Sirdar, and assure him of 
the friendship of the British Government [doulat-i-Inglishia].’ It is 
curious to note how Dost Mohammed rises in the Syed’s estimation. 


* Not Lord Roberts’s battle of Candahar. 
* Literally, ‘ the opinion of this humble individual.’ The Syed seems to have kept 
drafts or copies of most of his correspondence and incorporated them in his journal. 
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At first he is simply the ‘ Sirdar’ or ‘ Sirdar-Saheb,’ later he is always 
described as the ‘ great Sirdar.’ 

In April 1833 he forwards to Captain Wade the copy of a letter 
addressed to the ‘great Sirdar’ by the secretary to the Persian 
Crown Prince, at that time entirely in the hands of the Russians, and 
again calls attention to the intrigues going on in Cabul; mentions 
the refusal of Dost Mohammed to receive either the French or Russian 
emissary until the arrival of definite news from India ; and again urges 
the advisability of making him our ‘friend.’ What effect these 
representations had on the official mind it is difficult to say. But I 
find, among the Syed’s papers, a copy of a letter written apparently 
in May 1833 by the Sirdar to Lord William Bentinck, in which he 
thanks the Governor-General for the expression of good-will and 
friendship of the British Government, conveyed in the communica- 
tion he had received through the ‘high in dignity, holy, and learned 
Syed Keraimat Ali Khan,’ and expresses the ‘ hope that the friendship 
spoken of by his Excellency would increase day by day.’ Another 
letter of the same date is addressed to Captain Wade, in which the 
Sirdar acknowledges with thanks the presents sent to him by the 
Governor-General.’ ® 

Later we find that return presents were sent by Dost Mohammed, 
much more costly than those he had received, consisting of valuable 
horses and articles of manufacture peculiar to Afghanistan. But 
apparently nothing came of these preliminary overtures, the British 
Government being unable to make up its mind as to the policy to be 
pursued in Afghanistan, which was in direct contrast to the Russian 
attitude. Again we find the Syed writing to Captain Wade how the 
emissaries of certain interested States were trying to cajole the Sirdar. 
About this time Dost Mohammed evidently received from the Russian 
side the offer of ‘ protection’ of which he speaks, in an interview, to 
the Syed. 

Tired of British indecision, the Sirdar writes a letter direct to 
Captain Wade, in which he details at some length the circumstances 
leading to the expulsion of Shuja-ul-Mulk and the overthrow of the 
Suddozye dynasty. ‘Now for the space of four years we have been 
the rulers of this kingdom, and all the people and the tribes are friendly 
to us and hostile to the Suddozyes.’ He mentions the advances 
made to him by Persia and Russia, reiterates his reliance on British 
friendship, and concludes by expressing his disbelief in the report that 
the Indian Government, in breach of its professions, would support 
Shuja-ul-Mulk. He also asks Captain Wade to send a special and 


trustworthy messenger to inform him of the intentions of his Govern- 
ment. 


Dost Mohammed does not seem to have entertained any illusions 


5 Consisting of a gun and, as I read it, a chatar (I suppose a State umbrella). The 
Russian traveller appears to have brought much more valuable presents. 
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regarding Russian designs or the ultimate trend of Russian policy. 
His anxiety to unite himself to England, and in that union to find 
safety for his kingdom and permanence for his dynasty, sprang no 
doubt from motives of self-interest. But in the promotion of his own 
interest he was willing to detach himself entirely from her enemies, 
and, in fact, make Cabul the outer bulwark of the Indian Empire. 

Foiled for the time in their endeavours to win over Dost Mohammed, 
the Russians helped the Persian enterprise against Western Afghan- 
istan. They were pressing also on the Khans of Turkestan, who saw 
clearly the doom impending on them. As a measure of self-protection, 
and as a barrier against Russian advance, the Ameer of Bokhara 
tried to bring about a coalition among the different Central Asian 
States, including Afghanistan. In July 1833 the Syed informs 
Captain Wade of the arrival of an embassy from Bokhara, and of 
Dost Mohammed’s reply to the Bokharan request for a defensive 
alliance. The passage in Dost Mohammed’s letter which refers to the 
part played by the Russians is significant. ‘An alliance between us 
for the safety of our respective dominions is essential, especially in 
these times (darin-dwin), when from the side of Iran the Kajar, under 
the instigation of the mischievous Russians [b1-eghwai taifa-i-Rusia 
shore-afghan] have so many [sinister] designs on Khorasan.’ 

The Syed again points out that Dost Mohammed was the one 
strong man in Afghanistan, and how necessary it was to cultivate his 
friendship and unite that country to India. In a subsequent letter 
he recounts the results of two interviews, one with the Sirdar himself, 
and the other with his confidential secretary, Mirza Abdus Sami Khan. 
Dost Mohammed, the Syed writes, after mentioning the communica- 
tions he had received from ‘ Russia, France, Iran and Rim,’ inguired 
as to the system of British administration in India, the policy of the 
Indian Government, and its intentions with regard to Afghanistan. 
In the interview with the secretary, the conversation appears to have 
taken a wider range. He first asked the Syed if the English wanted 
to take ‘this country.’ To that the latter replied that he was un- 
acquainted with official secrets; but so far as he knew and believed 
they had no such design, that their empire was great, and ‘ there 
was no likelihood of their rule suffering decline ’ ; they could have no 
reason to take Afghanistan, their sole object was to strengthen it. 
The secretary then said that the Sirdar was most anxious to enter into 
an alliance with the British Government ‘which should endure in 
perpetuity for generations.’ In reply the Syed stated that the English 
were gifted with wisdom and foresight, and he thought that, having 
given him their friendship, they would abide by their word. Asked 
about British intentions regarding Shuja-ul-Mulk, the Syed replied 
that he did not think his Government would waste its resources in 
helping him ; in his opinion they would be glad to see Afghanistan strong 
and well administered, ‘ for it was the Gate of Hindustan.’ Regard- 
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ing Herat, the Mirza said that if the Persians, assisted by the Russians, 
_ were to attack the place, the Afghans would not be able to resist them. 
To this the Syed replied that the English could break the power of 
Abbas Mirza by sending two vessels of war towards Bunder Abi 
Shahr (Bushire). Next morning the conversation was reported to 
Dost Mohammed, and there was a fresh interview with his brother 
(Abdul Jubbar Khan), in which the same questions were discussed at 
greater length. He was again asked as to the policy of the British 
Government, and whether it would help the Sirdar to withstand 
foreign attacks or to ensure permanence to his dynasty and power. 

In reporting these conversations to his chief, the Syed lays stress 
on the evident suspicions entertained by the Afghan chiefs respecting 
British designs on Afghanistan. One fact stands out clear in the 
pages from which I have abstracted these matters—that if the Sirdar 
was suspicious of the English, he was still more suspicious of the 
Russians, and that he was really anxious to secure the good will and 
support of England. 

The policy of the Indian Government seems to have ‘ see-sawed ’ 
a good deal at this time ; at one moment favouring Dost Mohammed, 
the next inclining towards Shuja-ul-Mulk. Dost Mohammed natu- 
rally began to lose confidence in the English, just when his hold was 
becoming more assured. In this state of affairs the position of the 
British agent was by no means comfortable. Matters thus drifted 
on until July 1834, when the battle of Candahar and the utter collapse 
of Shuja-ul-Mulk’s first invasion made Dost Mohammed practically 
the undisputed master of Afghanistan, save Herat, and justified the 
assumption of the title of Ameer, bestowed on him by the consensus 
of the Afghan nation. The Syed speaks of him with admiration, 
extols his desire to organise his kingdom, to consolidate the tribes, 
and give peace and good government to his people. He points out 
the opportunity now offered of making him a firm friend, and adds 
significantly that if this opportunity were lost there were others who 
would not let it go by. ‘ To restore Shuja-ul-Mulk would entail heavy 
cost and enormous sacrifice of life. Your best course is to help the Sirdar 
to consolidate Afghanistan, and make it the outpost of India. But 
if you intend to bring back Shuja-ul-Mulk, and do not wish to incur 
the loss of life and expenditure of money it would involve, make use 
of Abdul Jubbar, who is the friend of the English.’ 

On another occasion he records his conviction that Russian influ- 
ence would gain ground in Persia, that the kingdoms of Bokhara and 
Khwairism would disappear, and that then there would be a contest 
over the kingdom of Cabul. I can find no trace of how these commu- 
nications were received, unless his recall be taken as furnishing the 
clue. 

In 1835 Lord William Bentinck left India; the following year 
Lord Auckland landed in Calcutta and inaugurated the policy which 
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ended so disastrously for England. The blindness with which the 
Government rushed to its fate has this peculiarity, that most of the 
ptincipal actors in the reckless enterprise of replacing on the throne 
of Afghanistan, with the help of alien bayonets, a discredited and dis- 
carded prince, were men who had been warned of the risks in un- 
equivocal terms by a loyal servant of the Crown. 

The rest of the story is known to all readers of British history. 
In 1842 Ameer Dost Mohammed returned to his country more like a 
victor than a quondam captive, and reassumed the reins as if they 
had never been forced from his hands. From that date the Syed’s 
predictions have been fulfilled to the letter. Russia has annexed the 
Khanates, conquered the Turkomans, and acquired a mortgage over 
Persia which she may foreclose at her convenience. Her action in 
Cabul during the reign of Dost Mohammed’s son was in exact accord- 
ance with what the great Ameer had feared and the Syed presaged. 
At the present moment, in spite of preoccupations at home and 
disastere abroad, her policy in Middle Asia is as active and alert as 
ever. Although Afghanistan has been acknowledged by her to be 
beyond ‘ the sphere of her influence,’ she watches every move of the 
British Government in that country with the keenness of a rival 
competitor. 

Evidently Ameer Habibullah does not mistake the signs of the 
times. His kingdom is better organised and better united than in 
any previous period of its history. And if I judge aright from inter- 
change of ideas with Afghans themselves, their feelings towards the 
British are different from what was the case twenty-five years ago. 
He has, therefore, turned to the Power most interested in the security 
of his dominions, and in the maintenance of peace and order in his 
country, for counsel. England on her side, since the abandonment 
of the fantastic policy which sought to make Afghanistan strong by 
amputating one of its limbs, recognises still more clearly the necessity 
of an independent, well-governed, and united Afghan kingdom. 

‘The question naturally suggests itself at this juncture: Is any- 
thing being done to help the Ameer in developing his resources and 
strengthening his defences ? 

Ameer ALI. 
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THE BALANCE OF POWER IN EUROPE 


In the year 1511—when the Spaniards and Portuguese were discovering 
and conquering the New World, and were building up vast colonial 
empires in both Indias, in North and South America, and in all parts 
of Africa ; when the names and the deeds of Columbus, Cortez, Pizarro, 
Prince John of Portugal, Balboa, Magellan, Amerigo Vespucci, Vasco 
da Gama, Diego Velasquez, Bartolomeo Diaz, Albuquerque, and of 
Giovanni Cabotto, the Genoese, who is better known under the name 
of John Cabot, of Bristol, were on everybody’s lips; and when the 
division of the New World between the Spaniards and the Portuguese 
by the celebrated bull of Alexander the Sixth was still discussed by all 
European diplomats—Henry the Eighth joined the Holy League 
against France, and prepared for war against that country. Accord- 
ing to Lord Herbert of Cherbury, his advisers then urged the King : 


‘Let us, in God’s name’ [they said] ‘leave off our attempts against the 
terra firma, as the natural situation of these islands seems not to suit with 
conquest of that kind. ... The Indias are discovered, and vast treasure 
wrought thence every day. Let us, therefore, bend our endeavours thither- 
wards; and if the Spaniards and Portuguese suffer us not to join with them, 
there will yet be region enough for all to enjoy.’ 


The councillors who, four hundred years ago, told Henry the Eighth 
that England’s greatest interest lay outside of Europe have proved 
seers and prophets, and from 1511 to the present day British states- 
men and countless leaders of public opinion in this country have held 
that Great Britain has no political interest on the continent of Europe. 
Consequently, a large section of the public in this country has always 
condemned, and condemns still now, all interference on our part in 
the politics of the Continent. Even when, a century ago, Great 
Britain fought against Napoleon the First for her national existence, 
there was a very powerful party in this country which strenuously 
opposed that war, condemning it as wanton interference. 

Unfortunately, we are not in the happy position in which are the 
United States. Although our most valuable possessions lie far away 
from the continent of Europe, the ‘ silver streak’ is so narrow that 
it gives us only some protection, but not complete security, against 
the attacks of Continental nations and against possible invasion. Our 
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possessions in far-away India and elsewhere may easiest be attacked 
in the English Channel, and our geographical position requires us to 
keep constantly our eye on those nations which, with unsleeping 
vigilance, are watching us across the narrow waters, biding their 
opportunities. 

Whether the balance of power in Europe, which has been main- 
tained, at the cost of countless wars, for many centuries, is a blessing to 
the Continental nations, may well be doubted. They would probably 
be happier if some strong nation either ruled the whole of the Continent, 
or if it possessed at least an absolute and unchallengeable supremacy 
among Continental States. Ifthe Continent had but one master, the 
nations of Europe might be able to disarm, and only rare civil wars 
could be expected to occur on the so often battle-stricken mainland of 
Europe. 

The rise of an absolutely supreme Power on the Continent, which, 
considered in the abstract, may appear highly desirable from the 
Continental point of view, would be the reverse of desirable for this 
country. A nation which had the mastery of the Continent could 
hardly allow a strong Great Britain to maintain an independent 
existence. Owing to our strong strategical position on the flank of 
Europe, the lord of the Continent would consider this country a 
permanent menace to his Continental supremacy. He would exclaim 
with Napoleon the First : ‘ Let us destroy England and then Europe 
will be at my feet.’ Therefore it cannot be doubted that a Power 
which had acquired the supremacy on the Continent would eventually 
attack this country in order to consolidate and to secure its posses- 
sions, even if it should not covet our Colonies. Hence it is clear that 
a Power which aspires to become supreme on the Continent indirectly 
threatens the national existence of Great Britain, although it need 
have no hankering after our wealth, our trade, and our Colonies and 
possessions. 

Our position in Europe is secure, and will remain secure, only as 
long as the various Powers or groups of Powers in Europe are so nearly 
equal in strength that no Power or. group of Powers is able to obtain 
that supremacy which, earlier or later, would cause it to attack Great 
Britain. For these reasons it has, since time immemorial, been the 
object of British diplomacy to maintain what is known as ‘ The 
Balance of Power in Europe.’ 

When practically the whole Continent was ruled by one Power, 
Great Britain lost her liberty. Rome’s supremacy on the mainland 
of Europe inevitably led to the invasion of this country on Cesar’s 
plea that the Britons had assisted the Gauls against Rome, and to 
centuries of national servitude. The lesson of the Roman conquest 
and occupation has never been forgotten. Therefore, when Spain, 
France, and Russia in turn tried to obtain the supremacy in Europe 
by land, and when Holland tried to obtain the supremacy in Europe 
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on the sea, each of these nations came into collision with this country, 
and each was prevented by Great Britain from attaining that supremacy 
which would, undoubtedly, have endangered our national existence. 

The preservation of the balance of power, or rather of the balance 
of Powers, in Europe is, and will continue to be, the first condition of 
our national independence and safety. Therefore the preservation 
of the balance of power in Europe is, and will always remain, the 
vital interest of this country. Great Britain has fought all her great 
wars for the preservation of the balance of power on the Continent, 
and she may soon again have to fight, at least diplomatically, in 
defence of her traditional policy. 

Divide et impera was the maxim of Imperial Rome. Divide ut 
pacem habeas would be Rome’s advice to Great Britain. However, 
although we are interested in the preservation of the balance of power, 
we need not, and we should not, go so far as to sow dissensions among 
the States of Europe, for the balance of power is not by any mean; an 
artificial creation, as has so often been asserted by would-be conquerors. 

Through the differences in language, religion, race, character, 
and aims, the co-existence of a number of independent, approximately 
equally strong and mutually divided and opposed nations, is the 
natural condition of Continental Europe. This natural condition of 
division, of conflicting interests and ambitions, and of permanent 
tension between the nations of Europe is the best guarantee of our 
safety. The duty of self-preservation, which is the first law of Nature, 
not jealousy, absolutely compels us to preserve and to perpetuate 
these natural divisions and dissensions in Europe and thus to maintain 
the balance of power. Hence, the often-heard accusation that 
perfidious Albion has always endeavoured to make mischief between 
the European Powers, and to set them against one another in order 
to benefit from their quarrels, is an audacious and malicious invention, 
and a deliberate perversion of historic truth for which those are 
responsible whose ambitious plans of universal dominion have been 
foiled by this country. 

From the foregoing, it is clear that the preservation of the balance 
of power in Europe is most important to this country. It is certainly 
more important to Great Britain than is the Monroe Doctrine to the 
United States. 

Of late years we have heard surprisingly little of the balance of 
power in Europe; but the fact that many British politicians and 
publicists have, for some considerable time, been anxiously discussing 
the possibility of an invasion of this country, and that some of our 
leading statesmen and military experts are seriously considering the 
necessity of introducing universal compulsory military service in 
some form or the other in these islands, is sufficient to show that the 
position of Great Britain towards the military Powers of Europe is 
not satisfactory, and that that balance of power on the Continent, 
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which hitherto has been considered indispensable for our national 
security, fails to give us the wanted protection; that, in fact, the 
balance of power has been disturbed. 

Prevention is better than cure both in medicine and in politics. 
If we wait till an ambitious Power, or group of Powers, has actually 
become paramount on the Continent, a great, dangerous, and costly 
war between Great Britain and that Power will, sooner or later, 
become inevitable. 

In a war between ourselves, who wish merely to preserve our 
property and our liberty, and an ambitious Continental Power, which 
strives to acquire our property and to destroy our liberty, we should 
be at a great disadvantage, because the risks run would be totally 
different and out of all proportion. The Continental aggressor would 
merely risk defeat, whilst we should risk national annihilation ; our 
Continental opponent would hope to make enormous territorial 
acquisitions, at our cost, a price which would make the risk run seem 
insignificant, whilst we, if we should be victorious, could not hope to 
indemnify ourselves either by seizing territory on the Continent or 
by exacting an adequate monetary compensation. Our struggle for 
liberty against Napoleon the First cost this country more than a 
thousand million pounds. A repetition of that struggle would cost 
several thousand million pounds. Evidently, everything that can 
be done should be done in order to prevent the occurrence of such a 
war. History teaches us how to avert this danger. 

In the year 1739, a few months before he came to the throne, 
Frederick the Great wrote a most interesting book, the Anti-Machiavel, 
in which he summed up his views on statecraft and in which he also 
gave a programme of his policy. In the last chapter of that remark- 
able treatise the following passage occurs, which is in so far most note- 
worthy as it contains not only the crowning thought of the book, 
but also that principle of political conduct by which Prussia has 
constantly been guided since 1740, when she was a third-rate Power, 
with barely three million inhabitants, down to the present day, when 
she is at the head of the strongest nation in Europe. Frederick the 
Great was as prominent as a diplomat as he was as a soldier. Hence 
his advice, which contains the essence of Prusso-German diplomacy, 
is well worth heeding. He says; 


When the excessive aggrandisement of one Power threatens to break all 
bounds and to overwhelm all others, it is wise to oppose barriers to its 
encroachments as long as there is time to stay its progress and as long as it is 
manageable. When clouds are seen to gather, and lightning announces the 
approaching storm, the sovereign who is unable to contend against it alone 
will, if he is wise, unite himself with all those who are menaced by the same 
common danger, for their interests are identical. If Egypt, Syria, and Mace- 
donia had combined against the Roman power, they would not have been over- 
thrown. A wisely-framed alliance and an energetic war would have preserved 
the ancient world from the chains of a universal despotism. 
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The counsel of Frederick the Great, which is the counsel of common- 
sense, ought constantly to be kept in mind by British statesmen. 
It should be the unalterable policy of this country never to support 
the strongest and most ambitious Power on the Continent, but 
always to take sides with the natural opponents of that Power. If 
we ally ourselves with the strongest and most ambitious Power, our 
position may appear for the moment absolutely secure; but we 
foolishly assist at the same time in making that Power overwhelmingly 
strong, to our danger. On the other hand, if we ally ourselves with 
the opponents of the strongest Power, we take its preponderance 
away from it, and check it in its otherwise irresistible progress. 

Our safety lies with the weaker Powers of Europe, and if the 
maxim ‘always support the weaker Power or Powers of Europe 
against the stronger’ should constantly be adhered to, those am- 
bitious and powerful States which strive to obtain the mastery of the 
Continent will find their progress automatically arrested. They will 
not be able to grow all-powerful, and many great wars which, other- 
wise, might devastate the continent of Europe will remain unfought, 
to the advantage of the Continent and of ourselves. Thus the restraint 
exercised by the balance of power would prove a blessing to humanity. 

On the other hand, if we assist the strongest Power to become 
supreme, fancying that to be allied with the strongest Power in Europe 
means safety;"and putting our trust either in paper promises, or in the 
uncertain tie of dynastic or racial relationship, we help to fatten the 
wolf which some day will devour us. 

Before the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, the balance of 
power in Europe was absolutely perfect. The Triple Alliance, the 
countries of which approximately cover the enormous Empire of 
Charlemagne after the separation of Gaul, and the Dual Alliance by 
which it is flanked, were considered to possess militarily almost equal 
weight and value. The number of soldiers of France and Russia 
combined was about equal to the armed forces of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy. Owing to the greater concentration of forces, 
and to various other favourable circumstances which it would lead 
too far to enumerate, the Triple Alliance was probably the stronger 
of the two combinations. Still, the difference was considered to be 
so small that a war between the two groups of nations offered quite 
incalculable risks to either. On the sea, likewise, France and Russia 
on the one hand, and the Powers of the Triple Alliance on the other 
hand, possessed almost equal strength. In fact, the two national com- 
binations balanced one another to a nicety, and this exact balancing, 
one might almost say this equipoise of Powers, acted as a deterrent 
to all the allied Powers, and was, therefore, the strongest guarantee of 
peace in Europe, and at the same time the best safeguard of our 
national security. Hence peace reigned in Europe for an unusually 
long period, and Great Britain found herself in the enviable position 
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that she could act as the balance-holder, being able, if she was so 
minded, to direct and to control the policy of Europe by throwing, 
or by threatening to throw, her weight and influence sometimes into 
the one and sometimes into the other scale. If Great Britain did not 
sufficiently utilise this most favoured position for her own ends as she 
ought to have done, it was due to the lack of grasp or lack of enter- 
prise on the part of her statesmen. Owing to this exact balancing of 
Powers, the various attempts which were made to raise a coalition 
against this country at the time of the Fashoda crisis, the Jameson 
Raid and the South African War, were bound to prove abortive. Not 
the peaceful or friendly disposition of one or the other monarch or 
statesman, nor the skill of British diplomacy, but the balance of 
military and naval power in Europe preserved Great Britain thrice 
within a decade from the calamity of a great war. 

The exact balancing of military and naval power, which ensured 
peace in Europe for such a long time, was impatiently borne by 
those nations whose impulse of expansion is stronger than their 
instinct of preservation. Hence, unceasing attempts were made by 
various diplomats to give to their combination a distinct preponder- 
ance over the rival group of Powers in order to obtain a free hand for 
action. To attain this end, attempts to induce Great Britain or the 
United States to take sides with one of the allied groups were con- 
stantly made by diplomats and monarchs, and diplomatic manceuvres 
which aimed at weakening the opposing combination either by sowing 
distrust between its members or by involving one of its members in 
war were constantly noticeable. 

That the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 was 
caused by Bismarck has been proved by German writers and historians, 
and it is not astonishing that it has been asserted that the Russo- 
Japanese War also was caused, or at least brought about, by the 
action of a third and so-called ‘ friendly’ Power. German publicists 
have accused Great Britain of having brought on the war with British 
gold, and British publicists have retaliated by accusing Germany of 
having incited Russia to attack Japan. As yet, nothing positive is 
known on this most interesting subject, and history will perhaps 
never lift the veil which covers the causa causans of the Russo-Japanese 
War ; but so much is sure, that British diplomacy would have acted 
with perfectly incredible stupidity if it should have incited Russia or 
Japan to enter upon a war which was certain either to greatly strengthen 
Russia, to the danger of our Indian possessions, or to greatly weaken 
Russia, whereby the balance of power in Europe would be destroyed, 
to the danger of Great Britain. Under these circumstances it seems 
quite impossible to believe that British diplomacy tried to bring 
about a war which it was bound to discountenance in its own interest 
and which it was bound to oppose with every means in its power. 

The course of the Russo-Japanese War has profoundly affected 
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the balance of power in Europe, and the peace of Europe and of this 
country may consequently be endangered in the near future. Although 
Russia has been fighting bravely, the signs of her exhaustion are 
unmistakable. The prestige and confidence of her hitherto un- 
vanquished army have been destroyed, her fleet has been shattered, 
her financial position is seriously compromised, her people are im- 
poverished and dissatisfied, and are becoming unmanageable. For at 
least ten years Russia will be reduced to playing a passive part in 
European politics. For at least ten years Russia will be unable to 
conduct a war outside her own frontiers. For at least ten years Russia 
will, therefore, be considered as a quantité négligeable by her neigh- 
bours in the West. For at least ten years the Triple Alliance will 
rule the Continent. 

However, Russia may disappear from the concert of Europe for 
a much longer time than ten years. The ferment, the dissatisfaction, 
and the revolutionary movement among the masses in Russia, which 
is unprecedented in that country, may profoundly, and possibly 
permanently, alter Russia’s character as a nation. Since the time of 
Peter the Great, Russia has essentially been a conquering and aggres- 
sive military Power. Her failure against Japan, and the growing 
impoverishment, dissatisfaction, and rebelliousness of her population 
so greatly endanger the very foundations of the State and the very 
existence of the autocracy that Russia may resolve to confine her 
attention exclusively to domestic affairs. She is so immensely strong 
for defence that she hardly requires an army, especially as no 
nation covets Russian territory. Consequently Russia may, and 
very possibly will, in the near future reduce her army to a police 
force, cut down her navy, and break off all engagements with foreign 
Powers which may oblige her to engage in wars which she will avoid 
at all costs. She may, therefore, resolutely shut herself up in her 
frontiers, stay at home, and devote all her energies to the arts of 
peace, disregarding all events outside her own frontiers. 

Through Russia’s misfortunes, the balance of power in Europe 
has at least temporarily, but possibly permanently, been destroyed. 
For all practical political purposes, Russia has ceased to count. The 
Dual Alliance is a source of anxiety, but not of strength, to France, 
for Russia would not be able to fulfil her treaty obligations to her 
ally, even if she wished to do so. Besides, ultra posse nemo obligatur 
is a@ guiding principle of every Government. No nation can be ex- 
pected to commit political suicide for the sake of its ally. France 
will, therefore, stand for a time, but may soon stand permanently, 
isolated on the continent of Europe, and one cannot help remembering 
Bismarck’s prophecy that the next great European war may mean the 
wiping out of France from the map of Europe. 

Owing to the temporary disappearance of Russia from the political 
stage, the Triple Alliance is absolutely supreme on the Continent. 
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Being a defensive alliance against the attacks of France and Russia 
combined, it has, through the collapse of the Colossus of the North, 
lost its raison détre. The nations of the Triple Alliance may there- 
fore, singly or combined, embark upon a more active and more ad- 
venturous foreign policy, if they feel inclined to do so, for they need 
no longer fear to come into collision with the Powers of the Dual 
Alliance. 

The restraining influence of the sense of common danger and of 
mutual responsibility has likewise disappeared. No longer will 
warnings be addressed by one Power of the Triple Alliance to one of 
its partners not to compromise its ally by some dangerous enterprise. 
Hence, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy find themselves in a 
position of greater freedom and less responsibility. 

Through the breakdown of the balance of power, the States of the 
Triple Alliance have obtained a greater liberty of action in Europe 
than they have enjoyed for a very long time, and they may be expected 
to use the fleeting opportunities of the present to their best advantage. 
Consequently, it seems likely that the prolonged period of European 
peace through which we have been passing has come to an end, and 
that we may stand at the opening of a period of political unrest which 
may convulse Europe. 

The collapse of Russia, which has made the Triple Alliance all- 
powerful and which has set its forces free, is a matter of more serious 
concern to France than it is to this country, which is, to some extent, 
protected by its insular position. Consequently, France may have 
to bear the brunt in the political developments which may possibly 
soon take place. Her position is not a comfortable one, for France 
can, without an ally, hardly be expected to hold her own against 
Germany. In fact, France is becoming weaker from day to day, if 
compared with Germany, because her population remains stationary, 
whilst that of Germany is rapidly increasing. How seriously France 
has been losing ground, and what her position in the future will be, 
may be seen when we compare the growth of the population in France 
and in Germany since the Franco-German War. The following table 
shows the relative position of France and Germany at a glance : 





a Population of France 





Population of Germany Excess of German Population | 
1872 | 86,108,000 = || ~—Ss 41,280,000 ~—Ssid 
1876 36,906,000 43,059,000 
1881 87,672,000 45,428,000 
1886 88,219,000 47,184,000 

1891 88,848,000 | 49,762,000 } 
1896 88,518,000 52,758,000 
1901 88,962,000 56,862,000 } 
89,400,000 60,000,000 | 
(estimated) | (estimated) / 


1905 


| 
| 
| 
| 





From the foregping figures it appears that the population of France 
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was almost equal to that of Germany after the Franco-German War. 
At present the population of Germany is no less than 50 per cent. 
greater than is that of France, and in twenty years it should be twice 
larger than that of France. In Germany more than 2,000,000 children, 
but in France less than 850,000 children, are born every year. Moltke 
spoke truly when he said : ‘ The French lose every day a battle,’ for 
every day 3,150 fewer children are born in France than are born in 
Germany. If we further remember that the proportion of men able 
to bear arms in Germany is greater than in France, that the Germans 
make better soldiers than the French, and that Germany has, through 
her powerful wealth and arms creating industries, an enormous advan- 
tage over chiefly rural France, it is clear that the present position of 
France is very precarious, and that it becomes more precarious from 
year to year. 

The sense of her growing weakness has completely altered the 
character of the French nation. Her rulers and the people think less 
of glory than they used to. France is no longer a military nation. 
She no longer aspires to rule the Continent. She has become a peace- 
ful and conservative nation which will do everything she can do to 
avoid war. 

Thoughtful Frenchmen cannot help considering the downfall of 
Russia and the consequent isolation of France with grave concern, 
and they cannot help feeling that France must have a strong and 
reliable ally in Europe. Without a strong and reliable ally, France 
would be condemned to a purely passive policy. Enormous changes 
of the map of Europe may soon take place, which would still further 
compromise the position of France, and which, eventually, would 
threaten the independence of this country. France might with open 
eyes watch the development of events which would reduce her to a 
second-class Power, and yet she would be unable to lift her hand. 
She would be condemned to remain a spectator when standing alone. 
In future she might have no more influence upon European politics 
than has Belgium or Holland. France might be unable to do more 
than defend her own frontiers against attack. 

Under these circumstances, it is natural that France has turned 
towards this country, and that her people instinctively feel that their 
safety lies in a close understanding with Great Britain. The entente 
cordiale comes, as far as the French nation is concerned, from the 
heart. 

For preserving the status quo in Europe and for preserving peace, 
an Anglo-French understanding is good, but an Anglo-French alliance 
would be better. If British statesmen are of opinion that a strong 
France is necessary in Europe, that France is the natural defender of 
the independence of Belgium and Holland, that France is a Continental 
bulwark and a téte-de-pont to this country, it clearly follows that 
Great Britain cannot, under any circumstances, allow France to be, 
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either directly or indirectly, further weakened. If it is the view of 
British statesmen that a strong France is indispensable for preserving 
the status quo in Europe, it would seem advisable and, indeed, necessary 
that an Anglo-French alliance should be substituted for a vague 
Anglo-French understanding, which does not give a sufficient guarantee 
of mutual assistance and of national security either to Great Britain 
or to France. 

An open alliance between Great Britain and France, such as the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance and the Triple Alliance, has a great advan- 
tage over a vague understanding or a secret alliance. A public alliance 
is a serious and solid fact, which is taken seriously by all whom it may 
concern. It cannot be explained away by either contracting party, 
and it is an unmistakable warning to all would-be trespassers not to 
trespass. On the other hand, a vague understanding leaves much 
room for involuntary or deliberate misunderstandings. A vague 
understanding, backed with most excellent intentions on the part of 
our present statesmen, will allow weak statesmen who may guide 
British policy later on, and will even allow the same statesmen who at 
one time possessed such excellent intentions, to explain away their 
obligations at a critical moment. Therefore the uncertainty of 
the binding force of an understanding or a verbal agreement will 
enable third parties to speculate upon the weakness or foolishness 
of one of the contracting parties, and will leave room for cease- 
less and most dangerous intrigues. For these reasons the Anglo- 
French understanding, although it may have been reinforced by 
excellent verbal undertakings, seems hardly a sufficient guarantee 
of the European status quo. A formal written treaty between 
Great Britain and France, which is confirmed by the Parliaments of 
the two countries, seems absolutely necessary for the safety of the 
two countries. 

Recent history supplies a warning against vague understandings, 
and furnishes an example which should be borne in mind by British 
and French statesmen. In 1859 Napoleon the Third had fought for 
Italy and had procured for that country its liberty and independence. 
In 1864 Denmark was crushed by Prussia, and in 1866 Austria-Hungary 
was humbled and defeated by the same country. Italy owed, there- 
fore, a heavy debt of gratitude to France, whilst the feelings of Austria- 
Hungary and of Denmark against Prussia were naturally those of 
hatred and revenge. 

Napoleon the Third, who was, of course, well aware of the senti- 
ments which animated Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Denmark with 
regard to France and to Germany, thought these three countries so 
firmly tied to him by their sentiments, and he felt so certain of their 
support against Germany, that he thought that no written treaty with 
these countries was necessary. In the mind of Napoleon the Third 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Denmark figured as his faithful retainers 
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in a war against Germany, who were ready to put on their armour as 
soon as called upon. 

In 1870, only four years after the Austro-Prussian War, war broke 
out between France and Germany. Napoleon the Third, who pre- 
viously might easily have concluded an alliance with those Powers 
which were hostile to Germany, and who had offers of alliance abso- 
lutely thrust upon him by those Powers, fancied that he had an under- 
standing with Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Denmark, but he was 
deserted by these Powers at the critical moment. Although the 
sympathies of Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Denmark were undoubtedly 
with France, these Powers did not even try to save France from the 
greatest disaster in her history. The understanding which Napoleon 
the Third imagined he possessed with these Powers proved, owing to 
Bismarck’s action, a delusion and a snare. 

Before the Franco-German War broke out, Bismarck had taken 
the precaution to find out whether a secret alliance existed between 
France and those countries which might be expected to stand on the 
side of France, and it cannot be doubted that he decided on war only 
when he felt assured that France possessed no formal alliance with 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Denmark, her natural allies. 

Many of Napoleon’s advisers, who foresaw the Franco-German War, 
had, since 1866, urged the Emperor to conclude a quadruple alliance 
against Germany, with Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Denmark, and pre- 
paratory steps for concluding such an alliance were actually taken 
by the Emperor. However, Napoleon the Third was a dreamer. He 
could not make up his mind to sign a formal treaty. He was vaguely 
afraid of sharply-defined engagements, seeing in a formal alliance the 
source of uncertain entanglements. Therefore he refused the formal 
alliances which were offered to him, and when, in the hour of trial, he 
anxiously sought for help in every quarter, relying merely on sympathy 
for support, he received sympathy everywhere, but nowhere assistance. 

The lack of support on the part of those nations which Napoleon 
rightly considered to be the natural allies of France, which were the 
natural allies of France, and which were anxious to conclude an 
alliance with France and to help her against Germany, led to France’s 
downfall. If a defensive alliance had existed between France and 
some of Germany’s natural opponents, the Franco-German War of 
1870-71 would probably never have been fought. 

Various objections may be raised against formal alliances in 
general, and against a formal alliance between Great Britain and 
France in particular, and it is worth while to consider the principal 
objections which may be brought forward. 

Those politicians and political writers who are better acquainted 
with Parliamentary politics than with foreign policy, and who judge 
of every measure by the standard of its popularity, are apt to think 
with a vague dread of ‘ entanglements ’ as soon as they hear the word 
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‘alliance.’ Alliances and entanglements are synonyms to them, and 
the risk of signing an alliance is to their minds similar to the risks of 
taking a lottery ticket. To these people an alliance seems a vague 
and dangerous speculation with unlimited risks, but not a sober and 
well-defined business proposition, Happily, the demand of those who 
see in an alliance the fruitful source of uncertain and dangerous 
entanglements, and who judge of political measures by their popularity, 
can easily be satisfied, for the political instinct of nations is so fine 
that a good alliance is always popular, whilst a bad alliance is always 
unpopular. The Venezuela affair and the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
are cases in point, and it cannot be doubted that an Anglo-French 
Alliance would be as popular as is the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

An unpopular alliance is nowadays unthinkable in any country, 
least of all in a democracy, and an alliance which may be able to 
engulf a nation in unforeseen pitfalls and dangers is equally unthink- 
able. The following definition of the Triple Alliance, which Prince 
Bismarck gave on the 6th of February, 1888, before the German 
Parliament, is worth recalling, inasmuch as it gives the characteristics, 
the aim, and the scope of a good alliance, and as it defines the nature 
of the engagements entered into in the fewest words. He said : 


We are bound to our ally Austria-Hungary not only in the love of peace and 
by the bond of sentiment and of friendship, but also by the most urgent interests, 
for preserving the balance of power in Europe and for safeguarding our own 
future. 

I think it was absolutely necessary to have concluded that alliance. If we 
had not yet done so we should have to conclude it to-day. 

Our alliance possesses the most distinguished feature of an international 
treaty, which is that it is the expression of the common and permanent interests 
both of Austria-Hungary and of Germany. 

No great Power can, for any length of time, be tied by the wording of a 
treaty which is opposed to the interests of the people, and if it has done so it 
will eventually be compelled openly to declare, ‘The times have altered. I 
cannot do it.’ And it must justify its action before the people and before its 
ally as best it can. But to ruin its own people by fulfilliny; one’s treaty duties 
to the letter, that is an action which no great Power can assent to. However, 
this is by no means demanded in any treaty. , . . 

Treaties are only the expression of a community of aims and of risks run 
by the treaty-concluding Powers. 


Evidently concluding a treaty cannot well be compared with 
taking a lottery ticket, as is so often done in this country. A good 
treaty cannot possibly lead to unforeseen entanglements, nor can an 
ally trap and trick his partner under the text of a treaty, as is so 
often believed. 

Those who do not wish for an Anglo-French alliance, and who 
would like to see Great Britain and France keeping apart, have fre- 
quently declared that France can never be England’s ally, that France 
will never forget that England deprived her of her colonies, and they 
will remind her of Canada, of Egypt, and of Fashoda. No doubt this 
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country has done much harm to France by conquering her colonies 
through the accident of war, but France has done even more injury 
to this country in our own colonies. We have conquered colonies 
which at the time were of little value to France, but France has 
deprived us of our most valuable possessions. Had it not been for 
the action of France, the United States would never have made 
themselves independent, and, by a strange coincidence, the first shot 
against the French in North America was in May 1754 fired by the 
same George Washington who, twenty-two years later, signed the 
Declaration of Independence. Although France has suffered much 
at our hands, we have suffered more at hers. We have deprived her 
of colonies, but she has deprived us of an empire. Surely the two 
nations can afford to cry quits. 

Fifty years ago France and Great Britain fought side by side in 
the Crimea, and forty-five years ago the troops of both countries 
fought together in China. But since then the two countries have 
often quarrelled with one another. Misunderstandings and mutual 
jealousies over trifles were responsible for part of our recent differences 
with France, but the strongest cause of friction between the two coun- 
tries lay probably in Bismarck’s action. It was Bismarck’s deliberate 
policy to sow dissensions between France and her possible allies, a 
policy which was clearly expressed in his despatch of the 20th of 
December, 1872, to Count Harry von Arnim, who, at the time, was 
Ambassador in Paris. In that despatch the German Chancellor 
wrote: ‘We want France to leave us in peace, and we have to 
prevent France finding an ally if she does not want to keep peace. 
As long as France has no allies, she is not dangerous to Germany.’ 

Bismarck’s special aim was to keep Great Britain and France 
asunder by encouraging France to extend her colonial empire in those 
parts where she was likely to come into collision with this country, 
and he succeeded admirably in accomplishing his purpose. To Busch, 
Bismarck said quite openly : ‘It is in our interest that the French 
quarrel with the English, and when they have trouble in Tunis they 
forget the Rhine.’ 

It seems idle to speculate about what has happened in the past 
between Great Britain and France. Such investigations belong more 
to the province of the historian than to that of the statesman, who 
has to consider the problems of the present and of the future. Besides, 
alliances, like other business agreements, are arranged on grounds of 
practical utility, not on grounds of historical differences or of personal 
predilections. Hence, mutual recrimination about the past is vain 
and foolish if two States wish to transact business. For these reasons 
the attempt of those who, for reasons of their own, wish to weaken 
Great Britain and France, or at least to keep them asunder, by appeal- 
ing to their history or to their prejudices, should prove unavailing. 

Thanks to the far-seeing action of his Majesty the King, who has 
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opened a new era in British foreign policy, the relations between 
France and Great Britain greatly improved immediately on his 
accession, and they have now become most cordial. The time when 
Douglas Jerrold could coin the then much-applauded witticism ‘ The 
best thing which I know between France and England is the sea’ is 
past. Both nations have happily lost many of their ancient prejudices, 
and have learned to esteem one another. The ancient. argument that 
French and British are totally incompatible, mutually antipathetic, 
and that they can never agree is no longer true. 

Another objection against an Anglo-French alliance will probably 
be raised by those people who, for a long time, have been advocating 
an Anglo-Russian alliance. That Russia seemed a desirable ally to 
those British statesmen who considered her invincible, such as Sir 
Charles Dilke, is natural, but the present moment seems hardly 
appropriate for advocating an Anglo-Russian alliance. An Anglo- 
Russian alliance appears to be out of the question for many reasons 
which it would lead too far to discuss in this place, but it might be 
mentioned that alliances cannot be picked up like blackberries, and 
it is difficult to discover the common interest which an Anglo-Russian 
alliance could defend. Above all, there seems no wish in Russia to 
conclude such an alliance. Therefore the advocates of an Anglo- 
Russian alliance are preaching to deaf ears. 

Great Britain need have no alliance, but she may well arrive at a 
good understanding, with Russia, by frankly supporting her in her 
European policy where she comes into collision with the Powers of 
Central Europe, and by delimiting the British and the Russian spheres 
of interest in Asia. For decades our policy towards Russia, both in 
Europe and in Asia, has been fitful, capricious, inconsequent, incal- 
culable, and incomprehensible. Therefore it cannot be wondered at 
that Russia has hitherto looked upon this country with distrust as 
well as with dislike. 

Great Britain is a world Power, and the safety of our scattered 
Colonies and possessions requires that the balance of power be pre- 
served not only in Europe, but all the world over. Our interests in 
Asia are sufficiently safeguarded by the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, in 
Australia and in Africa we have little to fear, but in North America 
the British Empire is exceedingly vulnerable. The relations between 
the United States and Great Britain are, happily, of the very best, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that Anglo-American relations will 
remain unclouded. Nevertheless, Great Britain cannot afford to con- 
sider the United States as a potential ally and treat that country as a 
quantité négligeable in her political calculations. Germany and the 
United States are rapidly building enormous navies, which are, at 
present, iatended to be secondary only to the navy of Great Britain 
In a very short time the fleets of the United States, Germany, and 
France will be equally strong, and British diplomacy must reckou 
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with the possibility that a naval triple alliance may be formed against 
this country with the object of wresting from it the rule of the seas 
and despoiling it of its Colonies. There are many historical pre- 
cedents for such a united attack. Venice, the England of the six- 
teenth century, was attacked in 1509 by France, Spain, Germany, 
and the Pope. The Netherlands, the England of the seventeenth 
century, were unprovokedly attacked in 1672 by England, France, and 
some minor German potentates. In both attacks the motive was 
envy, the object plunder, and Great Britain may be exposed to a 
similar attack on similar grounds. 

Whether the financial resources of Great Britain, or the British 
Empire, will suffice to guarantee our continued superiority against the 
three strongest naval Powers may be doubted, but the British Empire 
will be safe from attack by sea if the second strongest naval Power is 
our ally. With France for an ally, our naval superiority over any 
conceivable combination of Powers would become so overwhelming 
that other nations would see the hopelessness of the contest, and 
would probably abandon their boundless shipbuilding programmes. 
Thus, an Anglo-French alliance would not only strengthen the British 
Empire in all parts of the world, but it might induce other nations to 
reduce their shipbuilding expenditure and enable this country to do 
likewise. However, the Two Powers standard could not be abandoned, 
for no alliance can be expected to last for ever. 

The fact that Germany has, for some time, assiduously made 
advances to France and the United States, the strongest naval Powers 
after Great Britain, should give food for thought. In this connection 
it might be mentioned that Dr. Guttmann, a prominent German 
journalist who was recently received by Count von Biilow, published 
shortly afterwards an article in Das Freie Wort, in which he recom- 
mended a Franco-German alliance as the best security for preserving 
peace. As Germany is not threatened by any powerful and aggressive 
neighbour, such an alliance could hardly bear a defensive character, 
and one is inclined to inquire what the aims of such an alliance could 
possibly be, and why the desire for such an alliance should be found 
in Germany. At present the likelihood of a Franco-German alliance 
appears somewhat remote, but as this country could not look with 
equanimity upon such an alliance, the development of Franco-German 
relations should be closely watched. 

Since the time when Dr. Guttmann recommended the conclusion 
of a Franco-German alliance, the Morocco incident has occurred. 
Germany has deliberately and determinedly crossed the path of 
France in Morocco, and is opposing France’s legitimate ambitions in 
that country with considerable vigour. Therefore people have been 
wondering what is Germany’s aim. Some writers have conjectured 
that Germany wishes to test the solidity of the Anglo-French under- 
standing, whilst others have drawn ominous comparisons between 
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the Morocco incident and the well-known episode of the Hohenzollern 
candidature to the throne of Spain which brought about the Franco- 
German War of 1870-71. However, both explanations seem erroneous 
and far-fetched. 

It appears unlikely that German diplomacy wished to test the 
true inwardness of the Anglo-French relations by challenging France 
somewhat brusquely over Morocco, a proceeding which might be 
likened to that of testing the tone of a piano with a sledge hammer. 
It seems still more unlikely that the German Government was frivolous 
enough to think of making the Morocco question the pretext of a 
European war. Therefore it can only be assumed that Germany 
wished to impress upon France in the most unmistakable manner the 
value of Germany’s good will, the danger of Germany’s opposition, and 
the great advantage for France of a close understanding with Germany 
with the object of detaching France from Great Britain and attaching 
her to Germany as an ally. This assumption is strengthened by the 
attitude of the German semi-official Press, which, with surprising 
unanimity, chides France, ‘more in sorrow than in anger,’ whilst, 
according to the Times of the 5th of April, a friend and confidant of 
Count von Biilow declared to a French journalist : 

Here we have considerable doubt as to the sincerity of England, who takes 
your part against us. I am afraid that, according to a popular French ex- 
pression, you will sit between two stools if you put too much confidence .in 


England. The British sailors will fraternise with yours, but that is all you will 
get, and it would be much better for you to come to terms with us. 


If it was the object of Germany’s action in Morocco to drive a 
wedge between Great Britain and France, and to prepare the way 
for an eventual Franco-German alliance, she has not succeeded in her 
attempt. Instead, Germany’s policy has caused people on both sides 
of the Channel to ask themselves : Why does Germany try to disturb 
the good relations between Great Britain and France, two peaceful 
and conservative countries which only wish to defend what they own 
and which do not threaten anyone? Why does Germany wish to 
force France against her will into an alliance with her? What would 
be the object of a Franco-German alliance, and against which nation 
would such an alliance be directed? Under these circumstances it 
is only natural that Germany’s unexpected and rather abrupt, if not 
startling, proceeding in Morocco has filled many serious and peaceful 
people both in France and in Great Britain with concern, if not with 
alarm, as to Germany’s ultimate aims, and that in consequence the 
feeling in favour of an Anglo-French alliance has been considerably 
strengthened. The meeting between King Edward and President 
Loubet was therefore probably not merely a friendly meeting, but a 
political event of the very greatest international importance. 

During the last few weeks various writers have eloquently recom- 
mended that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance should be renewed in the 
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form of an unrestricted and long-termed offensive and defensive 
alliance, which, especially if the United States should join in, would 
prove an irresistible combination. The idea of an offensive and defen- 
sive Anglo-Japanese or of an offensive and defensive Anglo-American- 
Japanese alliance strongly appeals to a lively imagination, but it is 
to be feared that it will remain a picturesque, but very unpractical, 
idea. 

The United States are so strong for their defence, and they need 
so little fear attack, that they require no alliance whatever. Conse- 
quently the United States would hardly be prepared to conclude an 
alliance either with Great Britain or with Great Britain and Japan 
combined, as they could not see the advantage of such an alliance. 
The United States are the only nation in the world which can afford 
to live in splendid isolation, and they have no reason to tie themselves 
to any Power or combination of Powers and thus hamper their freedom 
of action. 

An unrestricted and long-termed Anglo-Japanese offensive and 
defensive alliance would unfortunately prove unpractical. Such an 
alliance would no longer be a limited and clearly defined partnership 
for the settlement of some definite business, but it would be an un- 
limited one. It would make both Great Britain and Japan mutually 
responsible for every action of the other. If Japan should be involved 
in war with France, we should, under the terms of an unrestricted 
offensive and defensive alliance, have to attack France; if Japan 
should fall out with the United States, we should have to fight the 
United States for the sake of Japan. Are those who so strenuously 
recommend an unrestricted Anglo-Japanese offensive and defensive 
alliance prepared to fight at the side of Japan all comers, inclusive of 
France and the United States, or will they guarantee that a war 
between Japan and France, or between Japan and the United States, 
will not occur during the term of the unrestricted Anglo-Japanese 
offensive and defensive alliance which they recommend? If an 
offensive and defensive Anglo-Japanese alliance was concluded, Great 
Britain would be compelled to support Japan everywhere in the East, 
and Japan would be obliged to identify herself with all British interests 
in all parts of the world. Hence she would have to support us not 
only in Asia, but in Europe and America as well. Do those who so 
earnestly plead for an Anglo-Japanese offensive and defensive alliance 
seriously expect that Japan is willing to send her army and navy 
against a great Power on the European continent, say Germany, 
with which we may be at war, or against the United States? Ifa 
combination of the greatest naval Powers should suddenly attack 
England in the same manner in which Venice and the Netherlands 
were attacked in former centuries, or if a powerful enemy should 
succeed in effecting a landing upon our shores, the assistance of 
the Japanese army and navy, under the terms of an offensive and 
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defensive alliance, would, of course, be invaluable to us; but, owing to 
the long distance which separates England from Japan, that invaluable 
help would, at the critical moment, unfortunately prove unavailable. 
The war would probably be decided by the time when our Japanese 
allies could bring us succour. 

An unrestricted and long-termed Anglo-Japanese offensive and 
defensive alliance is, no doubt, a chimera. Such an alliance is not 
possible between two nations which have to grapple with totally 
different problems and which live at the opposite ends of the earth. 
However, a defensive alliance, and perhaps a defensive and offensive 
alliance, although hardly an unrestricted one, is possible, and appears 
necessary between two nations such as Great Britain and France, 
who are neighbours, who have identical interests, who are both peace- 
fully inclined, who run the same risks, and who share the same dangers. 
For these reasons Great Britain and France could be, should be, and, 
I think, eventually will be allies. 

The downfall of Russia is for both Great Britain and France an 
unfortunate event, and it may conceivably become a calamity to 
France, or even to both nations. The consequences of Russia’s dis- 
appearance from the political stage, even if that disappearance be 
but temporary, are incalculable, and Europe may soon be convulsed 
by the action of the more ambitious nations on the Continent which 
are no longer restrained by the balance of power. The statesmen of 
Great Britain and France are able te avert what may possibly be a 
disaster of the greatest magnitude by timely action, and it is to be 
hoped that they will be alive to the requirements of the time. King 
Edward has, with marvellous political sagacity and skill, shown them 
the way, and has made their task easy by preparing their path. May 
they follow his lead t 


O. ELTZBACHER. 
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THE SEPARATION OF 
CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE 


As we are on the eve of witnessing a controversy which will solve 
the question of the relations between Church and State, it is of interest 
to consider the place held by the Catholic religion in our historical 
development, and which it continues to occupy in our national life. 
Aside from all political opinion and religious belief, it is proper to 
examine whether France is a nation in which such a separation can 
be effected, whether the State can abruptly ignore the Church, and 
whether the Church can consent to-ignore the State. It can scarcely 
be denied that the very existence of France is due to the Catholic 
mission entrusted by the Church of Gaul to the Frankish chieftains 
who substituted the Catholic rule for the Arian heretic rule of the 
Burgundians and Visigoths. This mission was accepted in a modified 
form by the French Sovereign, who thereby assumed the double cha- 
racter of armed missionary of the Church and of head of the people. 
He considered himself as the representative of a nation which corre- 
sponded to a geographical unit, and it was under the protection of 
this shield that the French nation was formed. 

The Frankish chieftain assumed a sacred character by the anoint- 
ment from the ‘Ampulla Remensis,’ while retaining his national 
individuality. He was the Eldest Son of the Church, crossing the 
mountains to defend the Pope against the Lombards, and insuring 
the independence of the Pontiff by establishing and guaranteeing 
his temporal domains. He thus exerted an influence over the Pope 
through his temporal power, for the reason that he was free to pro- 
tect him or to menace him in his worldly possessions, while, from the 
spiritual standpoint, he stood before the Vicar of Jesus Christ in the 
position of one anointed of the Lord and clothed with a sacred 
character. 

Such was the privileged position inherited by the first chieftains 
of the race of Capet.! By them were established the union of the 


' From the time of Charlemagne the Papacy had recognised France as a privileged 
nation. Later on, Gregory the Seventh and Urban the Second made repeated over- 
tures to France. 
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temporal and the spiritual powers, and the distinction existing between 
them.? These two powers were united in France for the reason that 
the King would not have been the ‘ King of France’ if he had not 
been clothed with a sacred character, with a specific mission ; and, on 
the other hand, France would not have retained its personality, its 
so clearly-defined national character, if, like the other States, it had 
been merged in the universality of the Church. Moreover, the 
Universal Church, the Papacy, looked favourably upon this personi- 
fication of France in its kings, for the Kingdom of France represented, 
in the eyes of the Church, a power capable of defending the Catholic 
cause and making it prevail throughout the world. This exceptional 
position of the French Sovereign saved him from strife with the 
Papacy through conflict between the temporal and the spiritual 
powers. In the German Empire, which was less favoured, differences 
sprang up between the Pope and the Emperor. It was the heir to 
the Roman conception of the Empire, the successor of Charlemagne, 
the German Emperor, who, as a matter of course, entered into con- 
flict with the head of the Church, for the reason that these two powers 
both aspired to the supreme rule of Christendom. 

Notwithstanding the differences between the Kings of France and 
the Pontiffs of Rome, it can be said that France remained foreign to 
the strife concerning the Investitures.* Hardly a century after this 
strife, after the innumerable acts of cruelty and horror which it had 
caused, the figure of St. Louis appeared upon the throne of France, 
showing in marked contrast French royalty, which represented at the 
same time the national character, and the universal religion resplen- 
dent with light and justice.‘ There was also a great difference 
between the King of France and those of other countries. The one 
who most resembled him was the King of England, who likewise 
represented a rising nationality. But the King of England was not 
anointed of the Lord; he was a vassal of the Pope. The territory 
over which he ruled had been conquered by monks, the soldiers of 
Rome, and for that reason the Pope imposed his suzerainty upon 
him, sometimes rather severely, and, in fact, so strongly that he 
resorted to a schism to throw off the yoke, and founded a national 
Church independent of Rome. 


2 It was by ignoring these essential principles that M. Waldeck-Rousseau could 
say before the French Parliament: ‘ For centuries two doctrines have striven for 
possession of the world: that which confers supremacy in the State to the religious 
authority, and that which attributes it to the civil authority.’ 

* As regards the Investitures, see Luchaire, Manuel des Investitures Capétiennes ; 
Mgr. Hefele, Histoire des Conciles; Viollet, Histoire des Institutions de la France. 
The Papacy would never recognise the Imperial investitures in Germany. In France, 
on the contrary, at the commencement of the twelfth century the compromise effected 
between Paschal the Second and Philip the First gave the Pope the right of investiture 
by the crosier and to the King the right of investiture by the ring. 

* St. Louis only revived the privileges granted to the Crown of France by Paschal 
the Second. 
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The privileged situation of the Kings of France, its superiority 
over that of the other Sovereigns, is due solely to the doctrine of the 
‘ union and distinction of powers.’ When the quarrel about the Inves- 
titures resulted in victory for the Papacy, it seemed as though the 
Holy See, which victory had rendered very ambitious, were about 
to enter into a violent conflict with the Kings of France, but the 
strife with Philip the Fair and the scene at Agnani had no sequel. 
The Papacy became weak through captivity and on account of the 
schism, and when it became necessary, for the first time, to settle 
the relations between the French Church and the Holy See by a 
public document or charter, King Charles the Seventh, in the year 
1438, enacted, under the name of ‘ Pragmatic Sanction,’ a most - 
patriotic régime, a system which could give the Church of France 
the greatest possible independence and self-control in the Universal 
Church.* 

The ‘ Pragmatic Sanction’ was not a bilateral contract; it was 
an act of the King having no similarity to a compact with the Pope, 
and it remained in force during four reigns. In spite of the various 
protests raised against it by the Papacy at certain periods, it never 
endangered the union between the King and the Pope, between the 
Church and the nation, and the Sovereigns who made use of it re- 
tained the title, the power, and the prestige of ‘ Eldest Sons of the 
Church.” 

Nevertheless, the French royalty and the Papacy had both been 
transformed, and circumstances rendered it necessary to make an 
agreement, a compact between them, in order to avoid all conflict 
between the two powers. At the time the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth sent his German mercenaries against Rome and made the Pope 
a captive, and Henry the Eighth broke with Rome and founded the 
Church of England, Francis the First and Leo the Tenth inaugurated 
the system which was afterwards adopted in the Concordat. What a 
great contrast to the present situation, which shows us the German 
Emperor and the King of England striving to gain the good graces 
of the Holy See at a time when France is destroying the Concordat. 
Another contradiction is that, while the same Sovereign who signed 
the Concordat also established the French protectorate in the East, 
the same statesmen who are now destroying the ancient bond are 
deliberately sacrificing the traditions and secular advantages of 
France in the Oriental countries. 

The system of the Concordat, which they wish to destroy, dates 
back four hundred years. It represents one of our oldest political 

5 It is interesting to observe how the French of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries understood the rights of the King and of the Pope. Under Francis the 
First, Duprat and the Parliament found the ‘ Pragmatic Sanction’ insufficient. They 
were more royalist than the King: they wished to make the King a spiritual Sovereign, 


not with a view to opposing the Pope, but in order to create a parallel power. See 
also Richelieu’s theory upon absolute monarchy according to Le Bret’s principles. 
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traditions, which for four centuries has assured the relations between 
the Church and the French State. It is not correct to say that the 
system of the Concordat dates from 1802, and that it is of revolu- 
tionary origin. If it were so, those who wish to destroy it would not 
attack it any more than they attack the Civil Code or any other 
revolutionary law. But the Concordat of 1802 is one of the things 
that the genius of Bonaparte borrowed from ancient France ; it was 
one of the doctrines with which he reconstituted the ancient régime, 
and nothing was more natural or more necessary for him than to 
thus continue the past. It is difficult to conceive that France should 
exist without this feature which makes her a national being, leading 
its own life, in the midst of the universal religion, and without which 
she could not develop. 


The rule of the Concordat has, therefore, been the normal régime 
of France from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the present 
day. Before examining how it has been violated and amended, let 
us stop to consider the system in itself. It is the essentially modern 
conception of the relations between Church and State. In ancient 
times all governments united the spiritual and the temporal powers 
inone. The Hebrews, Chinese, Hindoos, Persians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, the nations which had formed themselves into republics 
as well as those ruled by kings, had adopted the theocratic régime 


resulting from a confusion of the civil and religious powers.6 To 
destroy despotism, to free the citizen crushed by the all-powerful 
State, which tyrannised over his conscience and tortured his body, 
the words of Christ were necessary : ‘ Give to God the things that are 
God’s, and to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.’’ By these words 


* Theocracy formed the basis of governments in ancient history, whether ruled 
over by a Sovereign or organised into republics of various forms, such as the 
republics of the Jews, of Greece, and of Rome. Auguries indicated the decisions or 
steps to be taken or followed in matters of moment at Sparta, at Athens, and at Rome, 
and it was the high priests who interpreted them. God Himself spoke to the Hebrew 
people through the voice of His prophets. The continuation of this system of govern- 
ment still exists among the Mussulmans. The Koran is the Prophet Mahomet 
speaking in the name of God; the Sovereign represents Him, and alone directs the 
destinies of the nation. 

7 §t. Peter had refused to pay the usual tribute of the Temple, but Jesus inter- 
fered and said to him: ‘From whom do the kings exact the tribute? Is it from 
their own children or from strangers?’ Peter replied: ‘From strangers.’ And Jesus 
said to him: ‘ The children are therefore free. Nevertheless, in order not to create 
disturbance, and in order not to scandalise them, go and pay for yourself and for me’ 
(Matt. xvii. 24-27). He caused tribute to be paid which He was not obliged to pay, 
being one of the people, for fear of causing the slightest disturbance to the public 
order. Christ never encroached upon the authority of the magistrates, but respected 
the temporal power in all its forms. One of His followers said to Him; ‘ Master, 
order my brother to divide with me.’ ‘ Man,’ answered Jesus, ‘who has constituted 
me your judge to make partitions?’ (Luke xii. 13, 14). 
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the separation of the two powers was established, the system of 
government was changed according to more modern ideas, and the 
march of humanity was modified. But, in order that it might have 
its full force in our country, it was necessary that it should be put in 
operation by the leader of Catholicity and by the head of the French 
nation. 

It cannot be forgotten, it is true, that several Popes transgressed 
these principles through their theocratic theories and by seeking to 
interfere in the temporal matters of the States. But the prerogative 
of intervention was seldom exercised except by way of arbitration, 
at the spontaneous request of the Kings and their people. The 
theories thus put in practice do not go back further than the eleventh 
century, and the Church has never recognised them as her own. The 
great councils of the fifteenth century, held in Bile and Constance, 
repudiated these theories and proclaimed the complete independ- 
ence of princes in temporal matters, and it can be affirmed that the 
Church has, ever since its foundation, always maintained the same 
doctrines, as it results from the commentaries on the words of Christ 
by the Fathers of the Church and the first Popes. 

The first document upon this subject brought to light by the 
historians is a letter which Pope St. Gelasius addressed, in 494, to 
the Emperor Theodosius, the patron of the Eutychian heresy : 


There exist two principal powers, august Emperor [wrote Pope Gelasius|, by 
which the world is ruled: the power of the Kings and the power of the Pontifis. 
. . « If, therefore, the ministers of religion obey your laws in everything that 
concerns the temporal order, because they know that your power comes from 
God, tell me with what love should you not render obedience to the dispensers 
of the holy mysteries ? 


So it was that a Pope, at the end of the fifth century, proclaimed 
that the two powers were respectively independent, and that, inas- 
much as the priest submits himself to the civil power in temporal 
matters, so also should the civil power submit itself to the priests in 
matters of spiritual order. 

One century later another Pope, one of the greatest in history, 
interpreted the Catholic doctrine and tradition in the same manner. 
In 592, St. Gregory the Great received a law from the Emperor Mauri- 
tius, with an order to publish it ; and although it appeared contrary 
to the interests of the Church, he consented to its publication in the 
provinces of the West which were subject to him, but he asked the 
Emperor to revoke the law in these terms : 


Subject as I am to your power, I have published your law in the various 
provinces of the world, but, as I consider it contrary to the law of God, I should 
not fulfil my duty if I did not submit to you certain observations through which I 
will accomplish, at the same time, two imperative obligations : that of obedience 
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which]I owe you, and that which requires me to raise my voice when injury 
to God and to His honour may result from my silence.* 


This truth was recognised not only by the Church, but also by the 
State, in France. The body and the soul are distinct in the same 
individual, and the union of these two elements constitutes life ; 
their harmonious development is necessary to a healthy and well- 
balanced existence, but their separation causes death. Parents who 
wish to give a good education to their children seek to develop equally 
in them the qualities of the soul as well as of the body. Such is the 
duty of Governments in a State. 

This is more applicable to France than to any other country, for 
France is the only country in the world which has conveyed the 
impression of a real person, of a living being with one soul and one 
body. God seems to have particularly favoured the world at one 
special point—Paris. He has made of it the centre of the physical 
formation of a great people. The soul of the nation grew under the 
inspiration of a complex idea symbolised by the Cross and the Fleur. 
de-Lys. The body and soul of this being were developed by the King, 
who was impersonal, and was always chosen in the same family up 
to the Revolution. He was the third element created to maintain 
the union of the other two, partaking equally of one and of the other, 
at the same time heir to a temporal heritage and impregnated with 
a sacred character through his anointment from the ‘ Ampulla Re- 
mensis.’ He really personified France and represented the country. 
Although distinct from the Church, he was united to it. It was for 
this reason that, as early as the time of Francis the First, the King 
of France entered into a Concordat with the Church. 

What would a Concordat be if it did not presuppose two sovereign- 
ties, and what would these sovereignties be if one, that of the Pope, 
were not spiritual and universal, and the other, that of the French 
royalty, were not temporal and national? How could these two 
sovereignties sign such a document if they were not independent one 
from the other? On the other hand, how can one help seeing that 
the Concordat is the best proof that they could not live apart, that 
they were forced to act in concert, to come together, and to unite for 
the purpose of settling the interests of the National French Church 
in harmony with the Universal Church? Such were the necessities 


* The Act of the Emperor Mauritius is of the year 592, and prohibits (1) those who 
were employed in public offices to enter the clergy ; (2) the same persons to embrace 
the monastic life; (3) soldiers to assume the religious garb. St. Gregory accepted 
the first article, amended the second, and suppressed the third as being of a nature to 
threaten the safety of souls, and because the Emperor had no right to prevent the 
Christians from entering the service of God. (St. Gregory, epist. 65; Labbé, vol. v. 
col. 1293. See Hincmar, lib. xii.; and Thomassin, Discipline de I’Eglise, pt. 1, 
vol, iii. col. 61.) 
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from which sprang the régime of the Concordat. It is the simple 
and profound idea expressed by that régime—‘ Union and distinction 
of the temporal and the spiritual.’ 

But what is the Concordat of 1516% The King and Pope mutually 
agreed by a covenant, accepted and approved by them and binding 
upon both, to settle the lines of their respective powers. To the 
temporal power was reserved the right to confer ‘ benefits’ upon 
bishops and abbots, or the temporal advantages attached to the 
ecclesiastical office by grants of land which rendered the National 
Church independent. To the spiritual power was reserved the right 
to confer holy orders by the Pope. This conception was so just and 
so strong that it remained the rule which governed the relations 
between Church and State so long as the monarchy lasted—that is 
to say, during nearly three centuries. It was so just and so strong 
that the Revolution, after having destroyed it, had to restore it 
through the Civil Constitution of the clergy, when it felt the necessity 
of organisation in order to live. 

There is certainly a difference between the Concordat of 1516 and 
that of 1802. The one applies to the Church, which was a land- 
owner and formed a class next to the aristocracy and the ‘ Tiers 
Etat’ ; the other ruled over a Chureh transformed, in the eyes of the 
Government, into a body of public servants. The salaries allowed to 
the priests by the new Concordat were, in a measure, a compensation 
and an indemnity for the property confiscated from them. To-day 
the State makes use of these conditions to look upon the priests as 
a class of public servants embodied in the hierarchy of public office- 
holders. This evidently constitutes an important difference between 
the two compacts of 1516 and 1802, but outside of this difference they 
have one essential feature in common. In both agreements the 
bishop or the priest holds his office and sacred character from the 
Church. 

In so far the Concordat of 1802 re-established the distinction and 
union of powers. It continued during a century to be the law of 
Revolutionary France. Napoleon the First violated it without daring 
to revoke it. The Monarchy of July, the Second Empire, the Second 
and Third Republics, all Governments of revolutionary origin, used 
it as the basis of their policy towards religion. All sought to main- 
tain the principles of the union and distinction of the powers, to guard 
against the confusion of the two powers, which would have created 
a theocratic State by the prevalence of the Church, or a state of 
anarchy by the disappearance of the union. 


It is now proposed to separate the Church and the State. It is 
strange to use the conflicts which have sometimes arisen between the 
two powers as an argument against the principle of the distinction 
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and union, which is the basis of the system of the Concordat. The 
Concordat is not at fault, because at certain times in our history it 
has been attacked by men who did not believe in it. It would be 
more consistent to declare that the violations committed by Louis 
the Fourteenth and Napoleon show that it was insufficient and harmful. 
At most, it can be conceded that the terms of the Concordat have not 
always proved to be sufficiently strong to restrain violent and im- 
moderate ambitions and to enforce respect. 

Unfortunately, this is an inherent fault in all human things. 
Both Louis the Fourteenth and Napoleon experienced at some period 
the dizziness that comes from power, the intoxication resulting from 
the force that was in their hands, and they both sought to absorb the 
Church of France in their omnipotent Government, to combine and 
confound in themselves the temporal and spiritual powers. This con- 
fusion is only dangerous to France and even to the Church when it is 
effected by the head of the French Government, who is strong enough 
to bring about its realisation. If effected by the Pope, it could not 
constitute a permanent danger even if it brought about temporary 
difficulties, because nowadays theocracy can only be the proclama- 
tion of a theory, and can never be realised. The danger has always 
come from the head of the French Government, the first time with 
Louis the Fourteenth and the second time with Napoleon. 

The first of these men was the Eldest Son of the Church, the de- 
positary of a tradition which dominated and guided him in spite of 
everything. He constituted an integral part of an historical forma- 
tion, of a real organism which was called France, and the laws of 
which he could not avoid. For this reason his error was of very 
brief duration, and, in fact, it can be explained. Louis the Four- 
teenth is not to be blamed for having proclaimed the independence 
of the temporal power of France by the Four Articles of 1682, and 
for having reduced the power of St. Peter and of the Church in spiritual 
matters, nor for having upheld the principles and constitution of the 
Gallican Church. All this was legitimate because it was in keeping 
with the distinction of the two powers. Nor can he be blamed for 
using his influence in purely political matters of conflict with the 
temporal power of the Pope. In one attempt of an entirely different 
order he was certainly wrong, but he promptly abandoned it. When 
the Pope refused to confer holy orders on bishops appointed by him, 
he hesitated for a moment as to whether he would disregard Rome 
and establish a Gallican Church, of which he would be the head, in 
the same way as Henry the Eighth had done in England, and so to 
accomplish the confusion of the spiritual and temporal powers. When 
he contemplated this radical step, which would have led him to 
abandon the source of his power by abdicating his title of Eldest Son 
of the Church, Louis the Fourteenth drew back under the advice of 
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the strong-minded Bossuet. From 1693, eleven years after the pro- 
mulgation of the Four Articles above mentioned, his acts show a 
loyal and true enforcement of the Concordat. The French clergy 
rendered to God and to Omsar, to the Pope and to the King, that 
which belonged to them. 

Napoleon, son of the Revolution, inspired by his genius and his 
own personal interest to reorganise the France of the past, was not 
obliged to submit to the rules which forcibly bound a legitimate king. 
His arbitrary spirit did not hesitate to overthrow once more what he 
had himself built up, and it is quite true that he knew no restraint 
when he found the Universal Church and the Pope in his way. The 
first conflict between Napoleon and the Papacy was of a temporal 
order and resulted from political considerations. For the purpose of 
establishing his Continental blockade, Napoleon occupied the Papal 
States and annexed them to the French Empire in 1809. For a time 
the conflict was confined to temporal matters, and the Pope remained 
the uncontested head of the spiritual world. Later on, things changed 
when Pius the Seventh excommunicated the Emperor. The Emperor 
made him a prisoner, and the Concordat was virtually abolished, as 
the Pope would no longer confer holy orders on the bishops appointed 
by the Emperor. . 

Napoleon committed the fatal error of confounding the spiritual 
and temporal powers. He wanted to appoint bishops without the 
concurrence of the Pope, and then was started this ill-advised policy 
of rash attempts, as shown by the National Council, the Commission 
of Cardinal Fesch, the Sénatus-Consulte of February 1810, all of 
which collapsed almost immediately, the fruitless negotiations with 
the prisoner of Savona, the Council of Notre-Dame, the Decree of the 
5th of August, 1811, granting the Metropolitan the right of conferring 
holy orders upon the bishops. The Concordat of 1813 produced no 
better effects, and resulted in a final submission, the liberation of the 
Pope and his return to his recovered domains, at the end of five 
years. Thus, Napoleon himself was unable to establish the confusion 
of the two powers in France. The doctrine of union and distinction 
of these two powers was so strong in our country that it triumphed 
even over his genius and arbitrary power. No sensible Government 
has ever renewed the attempt, and it required the present events to 
give life to the idea of again attempting the confusion of the two powers. 
By a strange coincidence, this sophism is advocated by the very 
persons who proclaimed themselves partisans of separation. 


Would it not show great recklessness on our part to renew in another 
form and under another name, but with the certainty of similar results, 
an attempt which the unlimited power of Louis the Fourteenth, the 
brutal violence of the French Revolution, and the genius of Napoleon 
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failed in? It seems paradoxical to compare Louis the Fourteenth 
and Napoleon striving to unite the temporal and spiritual powers with 
the acts of the Government under the Revolution, beginning with the 
civil transformation of the clergy and ending in an open warfare 
against Catholicism. In reality, it is the same doctrine, the theo- 
cratic doctrine, attempting to unite the right to govern and the right 
to direct the soul, seeking to regulate temporal and religious interests 
and to dominate over the people by forcing upon them an official 
religion and an official doctrine of psychology. It is a doctrine of 
civil war and oppression. Outside of this, the separation of Church 
and State can only lead to liberty without limit and without control 
for the Catholic Church. The Church is neither internationalist nor 
international ; it is universal, and has no other object than to con- 
quer souls and to govern them according to her laws in all matters 
pertaining to their salvation. She is hostile to no single nation; in 
fact, she ignores nationality. She instructs the peoples of the earth to 
render to Cxsar the things that are Cesar’s, but she remains foreign 
to the development of the national traditions of every country 
subject to her laws. 

The Kings of ancient France understood that such a power should 
be disciplined and adapted to the requirements of our national life, 
then commencing and growing amidst strifes and domestic and foreign 
wars, but finally ending in the definite formation of the nation. They 
realised that this discipline should only be used to ensure the inde- 
pendence of civil power without interfering with the dogmas of the 
Church, and that no universal influence should be permitted to alter 
the personal character and ideas of ancient Gaul in the geographical 
division of the earth. The Church saw in these kings a great inde- 
pendent force, which might be friendly or hostile, according to cir- 
cumstances, and endeavoured to help them by moral influence in 
governing their peoples. The influence and the independence of the 
two powers grew progressively, and Concordats were signed embody- 
ing principles of common sense and wisdom, which were fought 
both by the Church and State, but which could not be destroyed, 
as they represented a political truth of a permanent and absolute 
character. 

It is certain that if the separation results in complete independ- 
ence, in the unlimited liberty of the Universal Church, it should be 
rejected, as it would grant too much. F:very Frenchman who sincerely 
loves France should remain true to his country, his race and native 
soil, and should help to maintain the lasting work of the past, which 
tends to the moral and material grandeur of the nation. We must 
likewise reject, with the same energy, the other separation, which 
would resuscitate the former doctrine of Louis the Fourteenth, of 
Napoleon, and of the Revolution, and which appears in history as a 
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fatality each time that a Government has sought to destroy the Con- 
cordat. The religious investiture of the priests and bishops cannot 
belong to the State, nor must we, under any circumstances, be obliged 
to go to Notre-Dame to worship the Goddess Reason or the Supreme 
Being, according to the fancy of the triumphant faction. We must 
oppose all theocracies, and separation, such as is proposed, is nothing 
less than the application of the theocratic doctrine. True liberty 
springs only from the distinction and union of the two powers. 
Oppression would follow if they were consolidated. 

The French mind is so imbued with the profound influence of the 
Church that for centuries France has been the Catholic Nation rather 
than a Catholic Nation. The Kings protected the temporal independ- 
ence of the Popes, and the Popes granted to the Kings supreme power 
in the East. Even during the most trying periods, when the two 
forces seemed to be separated for ever, when the King expelled the 
Pope from his States and the Pope excommunicated the King, the 
force of truth triumphed, and the Pope, the King, the Church, and 
France sought each other to sign a compact which for years re- 
established harmony between them, and through them the peace of 
the world. History and its practical results cannot be lost sight of. 
France is not merely a strip of land ; it is also a moral personality 
holding the highest rank, and essentially Catholic. It is Catholic to 
such an extent that it is as impossible to separate the idea of Catholicity 
from France as it is to separate the idea of Mohammedanism from 
Turkey. 

To seek to disintegrate the organism of France means engaging 
in an enterprise of which the consequences are easy to predict, while 
throughout the world other nations are growing, and watch us with a 
jealous eye, ready to take advantage of our dissensions and to seize 
the spoils. The German Empire, although Protestant, is ready to 
take the place of the Kings of France in protecting the Popes. The 
Pope represents an undeniable moral influence corresponding to definite 
material advantages in the East and in the Far East. William the 
Second seeks to continue the work of France, and accepts its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. In this way France will lose, not only in 
Europe, among the Latin races which have remained so firmly attached 
to their secular faith, but throughout the world, the influence, autho- 
rity, prestige which arise from her traditional réle as the Protector 
of the Pope. Her moral strength and her prestige will be affected, 
and we shall perhaps witness the sad view, to use Lacordaire’s ex- 
pression concerning Napoleon, ‘of seeing France, like a burnt-out 
star, drop in the deep waters of the Atlantic.’ 

Within the country it would mean anarchy or oppression: anarchy 
if the separation resulted in the unlimited liberty of the Church ; 
oppression if, dominated by the Jacobin spirit, the separation should 
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be effected without allowing sufficient liberty to the Church ; if, 
through winding roads and diverging paths, we return to the confusion 
of the religious and temporal powers, or to a theocracy. 

It may be contended that this doctrine is disproved by the example 
of certain countries, like the United States, where the Church is not 
officially organised, and expands freely under common-law rights. 
Circumstances there are not the same, owing to the differences of 
origin and races, and it would be unfair to establish a comparison 
between the two countries, one new, the other counting fourteen 
centuries of existence. In the first place, it is incorrect to say that 
the United States do not take the Church into account, or, at least, 
do not recognise religion. The existence of God is officially pro- 
claimed there, and the American Federation is not hostile to religions 
or to religious belief. The legal measures which are proposed to us 
are only an incident in the strife directed against the Catholic faith. 
The United States are made up of the alluvion of all nations. The 
aboriginal race has successively disappeared before the afflux of 
population coming from all points of the earth. Even though the 
majority belong to the Saxon race, of which the language has been 
retained, the immigration from Germany, Italy, and all parts of the 
world has been considerable. In the presence of this confusion of 
races and religious diversity the State was bound to remain im- 
personal. Absolute and complete liberty was the necessary rule 
of law. Nothing was to be feared from a domination over 
the State by the Universal Church, as a majority of the people 
were dissident Christians. So long as liberty was guaranteed 
to each and every persuasion and sect, the law accomplished its 
purpose. 

In France, in spite of the geographical divisions of the old régime 
and of physiological differences among the inhabitants, the senti- 
ments of national union and national solidarity date back many 
centuries. They were developed by the King and Catholicism, and 
it might almost be said that our national formation in the intellec- 
tual order is the direct work of the Church, as she is, in the moral order, 
the direct work of the King. Consequently we cannot separate 
these two forces without exposing ourselves to the risk of dissolving 
the cement which maintains the solidity of the French national 
edifice. 

We are in a situation unique in the world. Whatever may be 
claimed or desired, we are Catholics, if not in the theological sense of 
the word, at least through our intellectual construction, our method 
of thought, our way of looking at things, and the French Jacobins 
themselves derive that spirit of domination which is their own from 
their Catholic ancestry. Under such conditions, to separate the 
Church from the State would be to disintegrate the nation, to give it 
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over to anarchy and enslave consciences. France does not require 
an oppressed Church, nor a State religion or irreligion, nor a Church 
completely independent of the State, of which the all-powerful action 
might, at certain periods, essentially alter our national spirit. Sepa- 
ration, such as it has been conceived and proposed, will lead the 
nation to religious oppression, to revolution and civil war. 


CoMTE DE CASTELLANE, 
Député des Basses-Alpes. 
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I wisu to give in this article, in as vivid a manner as possible, some 
description of what is now going on inside elementary schools, 
and I shall start with the assumption that my readers are entirely 
ignorant of the subject. I will begin with large town schools, and 
reference will be made to some of those which I have actually visited 
in my official capacity. My object is a very simple one. I am 
anxious to interest women in these little children. Only women can 
deal satisfactorily with the present difficulties, and most of the evils 
I describe are produced by the absence of the quality known as 
‘motherliness.’ Under existing regulations children of three years old 
cannot be refused admittance into elementary schools, and the attend- 
ance of all children over five is compulsory. The infants attending 
schools in this country numbered in 1903 no fewer than 2,044,902. 
Their number has, of course, nowincreased. I am unable to say exactly 
what proportion of these children would be under five years of age, 
but, judging from some statistics obtained in Manchester, I think 
the estimate of one-fourth would be a fairly accurate one. The 
usual age for promotion to schools for older children is between seven 
and eight, but as the Government has hitherto given a bigger grant 
per head on attendance for older scholars, there is a distinct desire on 
the part of the local authorities to promote at as early an age as possible. 
In Manchester the rule is that all children who will become seven 
before the expiration of the school year must be promoted at the 
beginning of the school year, unless special circumstances exist to 
prevent the arrangement. We therefore often get children of only 
six years and three months old who are being taught in schools for 
older scholars, and are thereby deprived of every opportunity for 
manual employment or Kindergarten occupations. 

To return to the infant schools. If my calculation is correct, 
there were last year some 500,000 children under five years of age who 
were attending school regularly. In the eyes of both central and local 
authorities a school is a place where children learn to sit still, to 
obey orders, and where they receive instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ; for the little girls the extra subject of needlework is 
added. Besides these, it is now customary to provide what are 
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known as varied occupations, and on this topic many words of wisdom 
are spoken, and even books are published. The theories of great men, 
such as Pestalozzi and Froebel, are built upon them, and the teachers 
who can produce a certificate saying that they have passed an examina- 
tion in Kindergarten methods have a better chance than their fellows 
of preferment or of head-teacherships. The old-fashioned manager or 
inspector looks upon these things as ‘ fads’; the beginning and end 
of elementary education in his eyes is ‘Teach ’em to read,’ and the 
amount of time devoted to other things in any particular place will 
depend practically upon his personal bias. 

Let us now follow the baby of three years through part of one day 
of school life. He is placed on a hard wooden seat (sometimes it is 
only the step of a gallery), with a desk in front of him and a window 
behind him, which is too high up to be instrumental in providing 
such amusement as watching the passers-by. He often cannot reach 
the floor with his feet, and in many cases he has no back to lean 
against. He is told to fold his arms and sit quiet. He is surrounded 
by a large number of other babies all under similar alarming and 
incomprehensible conditions, and the effort to fold his arms is by 
no means conducive to comfort or well-being. They are too short 
in proportion to his body to be placed anywhere but in a tight cross- 
bar over his chest. The difficulty of breathing in this constrained 
position is considerable, but he hunches his shoulders bravely to make 
his arms longer, and his back assumes the pleasing shape of a curved 
bow. Heis very shortly attacked by the sensation of pins and needles in 
his legs, due to the lack of support for his feet, and the cap and coat 
which had reconciled him to this new venture in life are removed and 
hung on a peg out of sight. I heard of one motherly teacher who, 
realising the value set by the child on these possessions, allowed 
him to have them hung well within view till he was accustomed 
to his new surroundings. Why a baby should attach this importance 
to his cap I cannot say. Whether it is a guarantee that his present 
state of life is temporary, and that he will one day, by placing it on 
his head, return to the mother who made it, I know not, but so it is. 
A new-comer will always settle down more patiently if allowed to hug, 
or at least see, his out-of-door garments. Without these he has no 
protection from the gaze of his fellows, and the bigger brother or 
sister who escorted him to school has disappeared into another room. 
He is alone with strangers, and must endure existence as best he 
may. He usually spends the first day or two in tears, rising at times 
to sobs of so disturbing a character that he has to be sent into the 
playground, in charge of an older scholar, to make a noise where it 
will not interrupt the work of the other children. If he cries quietly, 
he becomes aware of the following proceedings. A blackboard has 
been produced, and hieroglyphics are drawn upon it by the teacher. 
At a given signal every child in the class begins calling out mysterious 
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sounds : ‘ Letter A, letter A,’ in a sing-song voice, or ‘ Letter A says 
Ah, letter A says Ah,’ as the case may be. To the uninitiated I may 
here explain that No. 1 is the beginning of spelling, and No. 2 is the 
groundwork of word-building. Hoary-headed men will spend hours 
discussing whether ‘c-a-t’ or ‘ke-ar-te’ are the best means of con- 
veying the knowledge of how to read cat. I must own to indifference 
on the point myself, and I sympathise with teachers who are not 
allowed to settle it for themselves. 

The word ‘Stop!’ from the teacher, accompanied by an 
alarming motion of the pointer in her hand towards the class, 
reduces it to silence, the pointer then indicates a second hieroglyphic 
on the blackboard, which is followed by a second outburst, and 
the repetition of ‘ Letter B, letter B, &c., chanted by the 
whole class. This occupation lasts perhaps twenty minutes, but of 
time our baby has no knowledge; it is many, many years since 
he left the delicious liberty and enchanting variety of the gutter. 
The many-coloured world has changed into one monotonous hue, and 
people say one thing so many times that it makes him sleepy. ‘ Wake 
up, Johnnie ; it’s not time to go to sleep yet. Be a good boy and 
watch teacher.’ More hieroglyphics are placed on the blackboard, 
and more sounds follow-in the same sing-song voices, for the arith- 
metic lesson now begins. ‘Figure 1, figure 1, figure 1, figure 2, 
figure 2, figure 2,’ replace the words ‘ Letter A, letter B,’ &. ; other- 
wise there seems to be no difference between one lesson and the next, 
and no ray of light illumines Johnnie’s gloom. I have actually heard a 
baby class repeat one sound a hundred and twenty times continuously, 
and from fourteen to twenty times is a matter of common occurrence. 
With the exception of a little drill or marching between the subjects, 
it is an incontrovertible fact that lessons unbroken by a single manual 
occupation are actually in progress the whole morning in many of 
our baby classes in the big infant schools; and without attempting 
to follow further the effect on the poor child’s brain, I would most 
earnestly discuss the uselessness—nay, worse, the harmfulness—of 
the whole system. 

What possible good is there in forcing a little child to master the 
names of letters and numbers at this age? The strain on the teachers 
is terrific. Even when modern methods are in vogue and each child 
is provided with coloured counters, shells, beads, or a ball frame, the 
intellectual effort of combining 3 plus 1 to make 4, or 2 plus 2 for the 
same total, has no value at such an age. The nervous strain must 
reduce the child’s physical capacity, and this, again, reacts unfavourably 
on the condition of the teeth, eyes, and digestion. In the long summer 
afternoons things are at their worst. Baby after baby, overcome 
by sleep in the heated atmosphere, falls forward off his seat, 
banging his forehead against the desk in front, and awakes in tears 
to find such misfortunes are too common an occurrence for much 
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comfort to be his portion. All that the hard-pressed and exhausted 
teacher has time to do is to fold the child’s arms on the desk in front 
of him, place his head on them, and coax him to fall asleep again. But 
consider the conditions under which sleep is obtained. The child is in 
a close room—I have no hesitation in saying that not 20 per cent. 
of the classrooms I saw in Manchester are properly ventilated—he is 
bent forward, his back is all crooked, and his body is all sideways. 
In this position he spends an hour or two hours of many a summer 
afternoon. If statistics could be obtained of the number of children in 
infant schools suffering from curvature of the spine, the matter might 
perhaps awaken the sleeping conscience of the education authorities. 
In winter sleep is not prevalent to quite the same extent, but the 
time-table usually provides a second dose of lessons on letters and 
numbers, and the only variety the day affords comes under the head 
of ‘ Occupations,’ ‘ Games,’ or ‘ Object-lessons.’ 

Let there be no mistake about these. ‘My child loves looking 
at pictures; surely the children must enjoy object-lessons on 
pictures,’ says the comfortable mamma; while papa recollects 
reading to himself at four years old, and has always been told that 
he gave no trouble at all when learning his letters. Quite so. But 
how were those letters taught, and'in what position did he sit when 
holding the picture-book ? Cuddled tight in his mother’s arms, with 
encouraging terms of endearment in his ears and kisses showered on 
his curls, he babbled unreproved his own delightful version of the 
contents or meaning of each page. Moreover, boredom could be 
immediately relieved by a quick turn-over to the next picture, or a 
rush across the room ; and, as a rule, he might change his occupation 
at will, and seek diversion elsewhere. 

Compare this with the class system. One picture only is provided 
at a time, and is made to do duty for many days in the year. It is 
stuck on a blackboard. It cannot be handled, often it cannot be 
clearly seen. The talking is done by the teacher, not by the child, 
the subject and meaning are fixed by her explanation, and only one 
child at a time may respond to a question. The others must sit 
motionless, and with arms tightly crossed, waiting for the notice that, 
in many cases, never comes. 

In a log-book in Manchester the following entry was recently 
made by a man inspector: ‘The babies should learn to sit still and 
attend.’ That sounds dull, certainly, but what about the games ? 
Games are opportunities for learning many virtues (see introduction 
to the Code, 1904). I would earnestly beg the reader’s attention to 
this most admirably arranged book of platitudes, and I invite him to 
compare the sentiments expressed there with the methods that are 
actually in vogue in our schools. In a solemn ring, with anxious 
faces, and eyes fixed on the harassed face of the teacher, the children 
learn to personate one or other figure in the action song. ‘It has 
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to be perfect for the inspector at the end of the month.’ Inspired by 
this motive and practised with labouring footsteps and faltering 
voices, the games often become as sad a performance as the lessons, 
and are treated quite as seriously by all who take part in them. 

But there are still the ‘ occupations.’ How many people know to 
what this refers? And how many would be willing to instruct in a 
‘manual occupation’ a three-year-old baby? Paper-folding, stick- 
laying, bricks, chalk-drawing, or Froebel’s gifts have a real meaning 
and value when handled by a few children—say, half a dozen to a 
dozen—in presence of a trained specialist. Only she can manipulate 
her material with any beneficial effect to the children. But for such 
& purpose conditions far other than those prevailing in most infant 
schools are essential. Imagine one teacher with sixty babies to 
instruct. That is the number for which every certificated teacher in 
this country may be made legally responsible ; though in fact these 
numbers are often exceeded, and in summer it is not unusual to find one 
woman with eighty, ninety, or a hundred babies in her charge. So 
long as the average for the whole year is not above sixty there is no 
redress. In the last Blue-book the average number of children under the 
instruction of certificated teachers is given as 70-2 per head. I ask 
every mother, nurse, or maiden aunt who reads these pages to place 
herself in imagination in this position, and I think that most people 
will allow that a teacher’s life must necessarily be one of the most 
wearing and least satisfying. 

The task given to them with these enormous classes is an impossible 
one. Let me repeat it. A certificated teacher has sixty babies to 
instruct, many of whom are hungry, cold, and dirty. In slum schools 
the parents are often drunkards, and the children’s nights have been 
but short. They are heavy-eyed with unslept sleep. They are 
perched tier upon tier on hard benches one behind the other. Only 
one way of dealing with them appears physically possible, and the 
* discipline ’ so dear to the heart of the man inspector becomes almost 
of necessity the end and object of a teacher’s life. Every child must 
be made to resemble his neighbour as nearly as possible. To obtain 
this effect some sort of drill is required. It usually takes the following 
form : ‘ Fold arms ’—‘ Sit up ’—‘ Eyes on ceiling’ (all the heads are 
raised)—‘ Eyes on floor’ (all the heads are bent)—‘ Eyes to the 
right ’—‘ Eyes to the left’—‘ Eyes on blackboard ’—‘ Eyes on me’ 
(all the sixty baby heads are wagged in unison). ‘Tommy Snooks is 
not attending to me. I sha’n’t love you, Tommy Snooks. Now we 
must begin again, as Tommy Snooks is not a good boy.’ Patiently the 
teacher repeats the same formula. Pathetically the whole class responds. 

Then follows a second type of drill. We will suppose that every 
child has been provided with a small square of coloured paper, and 
that the time-table indicates ‘ Paper-folding’ as the routine for 
twenty minutes twice a week throughout the year. ‘I take my paper 
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in my left hand.’ All the children repeat the words. Then follows 
an interruption. Despite the fact that the teacher is going through 
the same movements as the class, it is easy at three and four years 
old to mistake one hand for another. She must therefore walk up 
and down the lines of her class removing the papers that are held in 
the right hand and placing them in the left. Meanwhile the children 
get tired. Little arms drop down—little pokes are given to little 
neighbours—the proceedings may even be diversified by a leg being 
placed on the desk, or a boot removed for nearer inspection. When 
the whole class has at last been reduced to uniformity of occupation, 
the teacher proceeds once more—‘ I fold it over in the middle.’ And 
so on. More interruptions ensue, while the ever patient woman goes 
from child to child, to see how near the middle the fold has been 
made. Step by step, accompanied by repetition after the teacher of 
an unvarying form of words, a result of some kind is obtained; and 
after weeks of practice the best specimens are carefully put aside ‘ to 
show the inspector.’ 

The subject of needlework requires separate mention. I have 
lately been employed in Manchester in making a special inquiry 
upon certain points connected with infant schools. For this purpose 
I visited ninety-three infant schools and obtained statistics which 
referred to 22,320 children. I am in a position to state that forty- 
five out of these ninety-three infant schools give lessons in needle- 
work which last from forty-five minutes to an hour on end, and thirty- 
three schools have ‘ needle-threading ’ as an employment for children 
under five years of age. Consider what this means. Needles the size 
of bodkins are put into the hands of these babies, and ten, fifteen, 
and even twenty minutes on end are spent in threading them. Such 
an employment would be, one can imagine, trying at any age ; but to 
oblige a little child of three or four years old to focus its eyes on a point, 
and guide its fingers sufficiently steadily to thread a bodkin is a most 
harmful and injudicious proceeding. . A tendency to squint shows itself 
very markedly among the children of our poorer classes, and the 
greatest care should therefore be exercised in the choice of judicious 
occupations involving no strain to the eyesight. Lessons of forty-five 
minutes and an hour on end afé far too long. With big classes the 
giving out and collecting of materials is wearisome to the teachers, 
and leaves but little time for the actual work. The subject is often 
begun at four years old, and these mites of children are forced to sit 
in a cramped position, using their undeveloped nerves and muscles 
in producing the required strip of hemming which custom has made 
obligatory. The teachers would be thankful to postpone instruction 
to a later age, but so long as specimens of work are asked for, examined, 
and criticised by men inspectors the present system will continue. 

The evil in Manchester is increased by the lack of proper desks ; 
the children have constantly no support for their backs, the rooms 
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are often cold and dark, and the inspector has no childish recollec- 
tions of his own to arouse pity for the poor pricked little fingers or 
aching eyes. The constant glancing at the clock from far older children 
during needlework lessons is itself sufficient indication to a sympathetic 
observer of the strain from which they are suffering. 

During both morning and afternoon one welcome break occurs ; for 
‘an interval of not less than ten or fifteen minutes ’ is prescribed in the 
Code. The children troop into the playground, and those whose mothers 
are sufficiently careful to provide it produce newspaper parcels con- 
taining dry bread, cake, bread-and-jam, or hard pudding, as the 
case may be. But in some schools the babies do not have the benefit 
of this interval. ‘They take so long getting in and out of the room.’ 
This makes it, in the teacher’s opinion, desirable to remain indoors ; 
while in cold weather the necessity of dressing the children is a real 
difficulty. Without assistance, one woman can hardly get sixty 
babies into hats and cloaks, and out of them again, within the specified 
time. We thus get the youngest children deprived of the change of 
air and scene which is so specially desirable in consideration of 
their tender years. 

Are we not slaves to tradition—slaves to custom—slaves to our 
own regulations? Of what possible use is all this routine? In my 
opinion—and surely in this matter I may expect the support and 
sympathy of the women of this country—little children require 
nurses rather than teachers, and lady doctors rather than inspectors. 
By placing the infant schools entirely in the hands of men inspectors, 
the whole atmosphere has been made into a forcing-house for the 
schools for older scholars. Even where Kindergarten methods are better 
understood, the teachers are hampered and hindered by a masculine 
love of uniformity and order. The discipline expected is military rather 
than maternal, and can only be maintained at the expense of much 
healthy, valuable, and, as far as the children are concerned, neces- 
sary freedom. The appointment announced in February will give 
universal satisfaction. Miss Lawrence has been made chief woman 
inspector to the Board of Education. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that this policy will be continued by the further appointment of a 
large staff of women inspectors, otherwise she will be hopelessly 
handicapped in the work she has undertaken. Up till now the 
number of women inspectors has never exceeded six, their position 
has been that of subordinate officers, and it has been impossible 
for them, both from their number and position, to render any revo- 
lutionary services to education. 

With infant schools a revolution is necessary. May I briefly 
sketch the alternative ‘nursery’ into which I would fain see our 
infant schools transformed ? The centre of my ‘nursery’ should be 
the playroom. The floor should be of blocked wood capable of being 
cleaned by some dry process. The space in the centre should be left 
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clear. Round the walls Kindergarten desks could be placed, and 
above these in tiers should be a series of hammock beds, hammocks 
being less likely to harbour vermin than any other type of bed. These 
could be arranged like the berths of a steamer or the luggage-racks 
in a train, and, by allowing the iron framework to fold back, they 
might be laid flat against the wall when not in use. A flap of netting 
should be attached to each hammock to fold over the child and fasten 
against the wall, thus preventing all danger of falling out. One corner 
of the room could have a zinc floor and a miniature sea-shore with 
sand, &. A few of the old Board schools are already provided with 
this. In place of the present certificate to infant teachers I would 
substitute an alternative certificate to rank with it in importance, — 
and recognised by the Board of Education. It should certify that 
the teacher combines the qualifications and experience of a hospital 
nurse with a knowledge of Froebelian methods. Under the head 
teacher I would place a new type of teacher under Article 68 (a term 
to be explained later on), for whom the combined recognition of 
both head teacher and inspector should be required yearly. 

All books (except picture-books) should be banished, and black- 
boards should only be used for purposes of amusement. All children 
should remain in the nursery, where they would enjoy play, occupa- 
tions, and sleep, in an atmosphere of freedom, till six years old. At 
six I would admit each child for an hour per day into the neigh- 
bouring school (I assume that my nursery and school are under one 
roof). This should not consist of an hour on end, but be split up 
into three periods of twenty minutes each, and only ten children at 
a time should be under the tuition of one teacher. If that teacher 
were employed under what is known as Article 68, she would, though 
occupied five hours a day, instruct fifty children, as compared with 
her present allowance of thirty. I maintain that the national purse 
would gain, while one-tenth of her assistance for one hour would 
benefit each of the ten children far more than one-thirtieth of her 
attention for five hours a day as under the present arrangement. 
At seven years old, continuing the same system, the time for 
instruction might be increased to two hours. At eight years of age 
instruction might last for three hours, and at nine the child could 
join the regular school for full time. In each case these children 
would return to the playroom and be occupied under supervision for 
the remainder of the day. Toys of all sorts and kinds would be 
sufficient inducement for regular attendance. I contend that this 
family life, this mixing together of children from three to eight years 
old, is capable of far more humanising and educative results than 
the present school life. If some local authority were willing to try 
the experiment, I have no hesitation in saying that others would 
follow. 

Lastly, I would suggest two minor and perhaps temporary means 
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of assisting the overworked infant teachers. Some 18,000 of these, 
at a rough estimate, come under what is known as Article 68 of the 
Code. This means (a) that they are over eighteen years of age; 
(6) that they have been vaccinated ; (c) that they are ‘ approved” by 
the inspector. If these conditions are satisfied, they are allowed to 
teach a class of thirty children. It will perhaps be a shock to many 
people to find that so many of our instructors are themselves un- 
instructed, but, like many another anomaly, the plan works out 
better in practice than it appears capable of doing in theory. To 
begin with, many teachers under Article 68 come from good homes, 
have had some sort of secondary school education, and work partly for 
the sake of employment and partly for the sake of pocket-money. 
Their salaries are usually too small for self-support, and they live at home 
and are cared for by parents or near relations. Many certificated teachers 
are living in solitude in lodgings. Next, teachers under Article 68, being 
only legally responsible for thirty children, can only act as assistants, 
and many a certificated teacher, who must herself instruct sixty chil- 
dren (or in the case of head teachers fifty children), will prefer two 
Article 68’s to act as her assistants rather than one other certificated 
teacher. It is obvious that in infant schools a knowledge of the 
tributaries of the Ganges, or a capacity to solve equations, is at a dis- 
count. Three women can cope with 110 children better than two, 
and with younger children especially we should lose a very valuable 
amount of instinctive child knowledge if we limited the ranks of 
teachers to those capable of passing public examinations. As ex- 
plained above, I should like a knowledge of infants, even when 
confined to matters of health and capacity to play childish games, to 
receive definite recognition. Such gifts and knowledge are of a rare 
and high order, and I have several times met with teachers under 
Article 68 who possess them to a remarkable degree. 

Miss Fry (239 Marylebone Road, London, W.) is secretary to 
a society for providing ladies willing to go regularly for one hour 
or two hours a week to the neighbouring school under Article 68. 
They place their services at the disposal of the head-teacher, and 
help her by giving lessons in botany, gardening, geography, or even 
playing games. If the public only knew how solitary the lives of 
many school-mistresses are, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
daughter of the squire or clergyman, and possibly many others who 
find time heavy on their hands, would gladly help them. Such help 
can legally be given at the present moment. I understand that 
Mr. Rooper, late inspector of schools for Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight, was personally interested in the scheme, and if any of my readers 
appeal to Miss Fry they will obtain full information of how best to 
begin 


The second suggestion applies solely to town schools. The Happy 
Evening Association has many hundreds of helpers on its list. These 
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friends of the children go once a week or once a fortnight to some 
centre and devote themselves to amusing the little ones. Could not 
this plan be developed and the same help be offered also in the daytime ? 
Attendance at infant schools for secular instruction need not exceed 
1} hour, but by order of the local authority many infant schools are 
kept open 2} hours in the afternoons. Could not the last hour in the 
afternoon be made a time of rest for teachers and of variety for the 
children ? Could not ladies, and, if they will, gentlemen, add ‘ happy 
afternoons’ to the stereotyped curriculum so often in force under 
our present male administration ? 

Finally, I would most earnestly impress upon those in authority 
that Nature and nurture alike point out women as more fitted than 
men to deal with the details of a little child’s life, and I would plead 
for the appointment of women inspectors, especially those with a 
Froebel certificate, to supervise the infant schools of this country. 


K. BaTHURST. 
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WHAT IS THE ‘RAISON D'ETRE’ OF 
PICTURES ? 


WueEwn Rousseau, the French painter of forest scenery, was one day 
painting an oak in the Forest of Fontainebleau he became aware of 
some one standing behind him, and looking up saw a peasant, a 
woodcutter, staring with all his eyes at the picture in progress. The 
painter thought he was the object of admiration, when the rustic 
suddenly exclaimed: ‘Eh, master, why are you making the oak, 
when it is made slready?’ Rousseau burst into a loud laugh, the 
only answer he could think of at the moment. But, after all, the 
woodcutter’s question had sounded deeps of art-criticism unsuspected 
by himself. He had raised the question of the whole raison @ ére of 
the art of painting. Why, indeed, do we make the oak, when it is 
made already ? Why do those who can paint pictures paint them ? 
And why do those who cannot go to look at them? ‘What went ye 
out for to see ?’ 

In the childhood of nations, as well as of individuals, the answer 
to the question is pretty simple ; it is a matter of pleasure in one’s 
own achievement. The attempts of a child to draw what he has seen, 
like the curious drawings of animals scratched on pieces of bone by 
the cave-men, represent simply the pleasure of the performer in his 
own ingenuity and sleight of hand. He has discovered that animals, 
or plants, or houses, can be imitated by lines drawn on a plane sur- 
face. It is, whether to the savage or the child, a remarkable dis- 
covery—a new source of amusement. It is not that the things them- 
selves are of any special interest; it is the power of reproducing 
them that is so amusing. The earliest phase of art is thus purely the 
delight in exercising the faculty of imitation ; and if this seems a very 
naive sort of pleasure, let us not, from our modern standpoint, despise 
it too much. Down to the present day it is all that a great many 
people can see in art; but that is a point we will return to just now.‘ 

By degrees, both with the child and with the race or nation, it 
comes to be perceived that this faculty of imitative drawing may be 
made subservient to the record of facts ; it may acquire a narrative 
or historical value. The horses, and men, and ships of the Bayeux 
tapestry are not very like horses, or men, or ships, but their 
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intention is recognisable, and the tapestry forms one of the most 
valuable historical documents in regard to the Norman invasion. 
Imitation in outline, too, may serve to keep before us some kind of 
reminder of some one we love and whose semblance we wish to recall. 
The ancient legend of the Greek girl who traced the profile of her 
lover’s shadow on the wall, when he was going away, may as likely 
as not be true, though it was not the beginning of the art, as some do 
vainly affirm, since the cave-men’s drawings of antelopes and mam- 
moths were ages before it. We may say, perhaps, that it is the 
earliest record, or professed record, of the application of drawing to 
a sentimental purpose. The survival of this simple view of the 
matter in modern times is noted by Longfellow in his little novel 
Kavanagh, where Mr. Churchill, the poetic schoolmaster, has his soul 
refreshed on his way to the school by one glimpse into the realms of 
art in the shape of an advertisement to this effect : 


The subscriber professes to take profiles, plain and shaded, which, viewed at 
right angles with the serious countenance, are warranted to be infallibly 
correct. 


A profile is a delineated outline of the exterior form of any person’s face or 
head, the use of which when seen tends to vivify the affections of those whom 
we esteem or love. 

Witiiam Bantam. 


Mr. Bantam’s grammatical construction is a little mixed, but his 
meaning is obvious enough, and fairly represents what may be called 
the primitive or imitative phase of the art of painting. 

In that phase the taste and perception of the great English public 
still for the most part linger. Of the crowds who go every year to 
the Royal Academy a considerable proportion, to judge by the re- 
marks one hears, care in no way for a picture except as it represents 
something that is within their own experience, and which appears to 
them to be a truthful representation of facts. The kind of picture 
dear to the English public is such a one as Mr. Fildes’s The Doctor. 
Many of the ladies who go to the Academy have children and nurseries, 
and their children have been ill, and they remember how anxious 
and attentive the good doctor was, and they like to see it on canvas. 
That is only one kind of subject out of many; but what English 
people like of all things are pictures that tell an easily understood 
story, or that point a moral ; and any kind of metaphorical orimagina- 
tive title to a picture seems to bewilder them excessively. When 
Mr. Hemy exhibited, at the Royal Academy, what is perhaps the finest 
sea piece ever painted, showing a small yacht pounding into a heavy 
sea, and three young fellows hauling at the tackle, and all wet through 
and thoroughly enjoying themselves, with a fine sense of the fitness 
of things he called it simply Youth. One would say that was obvious 
enough—but no; I heard a lady exclaim, in a rather injured tone : 
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* But why does he call it Youth?’ On another occasion I came on 
a gentleman much delighted with a realistic picture entitled A Case 
for Compensation, a farmer confronting a hunting party with a goose 
which had been killed by the fox. ‘Now, you know,’ says our friend, 
‘that is something one can understand; but as for that thing 
over there, who can make head or tail of it?’ ‘That thing’ was a 
perfectly recognisable picture of old Florence, Ponte Vecchio and all, 
with a perfectly recognisable figure of Dante in a musing attitude in 
the foreground ; but the artist had given it some reflective or pro- 
verbial title—I forget what—and that was too much for the spectator: 
it should have been called Dante on the Quay at Florence; then it 
would have been all right. No; if you want to attract the English 
public you must paint the most realistic picture of something that 
comes into their daily experience or observation, and give it the 
plainest and most matter-of-fact title. And the Academy too often 
encourage them in this by hanging such pictures on the line. In their 
instructions to exhibitors the Academy include, in the list of things 
they cannot accept, “no mere transcripts of the objects of natural 
history.’ Surely they sometimes forget this wholesome regulation. 

There is, however, one value in conscientious realistic painting 
which has been indicated by Browning in a passage so often quoted 
that it has become somewhat hackneyed : 


For, don’t you mark? we’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we’ve passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see, 

And so they are better, painted—better to us, 

Which is the same thing. 


This is a kind of educational value of painting—educational in 
the first place to the artist. Begin to draw a thing carefully, and 
you notice for the first time a number of little points that you have 
never noticed before ; you have to do so; you have to find out its 
construction. That is why drawing is so useful an element in primary 
education ; it makes children look carefully at things and find out 
how they are made, besides the training it gives in the use of hand 
and eye. That is why painters in general attach so much value to 
studies of what is called ‘still life —colour and form of inanimate 
objects—as a training. The subject in this case can be studied for 
any length of time ; every detail of form and colour can be mastered ; 
and the training thus acquired is of use in giving the power of drawing 
and colouring with precision subjects of higher interest. This kind 
of art, as Browning indicates, may be of educational value to the 
spectator also. We look at the drawing more than we have ever 
looked at the real thing, and we say: ‘Oh, it’s like that, is it?’ 
There was a realistic water-colour drawing of a lobster recently in the 
Society of Water Colours Exhibition, which made one consider more 
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carefully the structure and design of a lobster than we generally do 
when we see it in a fishmonger’s window. 

All that is educational value. But the real object of art is not 
education ; that is only by the way. The object of art is pleasure— 
of one kind or another. And wherein does the pleasure consist ? 
We come back to the woodcutter’s question, Why do we make the 
oak, when it is made already? Not merely as a memorandum of 
the scene; that is not art, it is only topography. I would put it 
this way: painting is the artist’s own mood of feeling, expressed to 
us through materials taken from nature. In addition to this, and as 
a secondary but very important source of interest, is the painter’s 
own particular style, his peculiar convention, in treating and repre- 
senting the subject. Landscape painting (to keep to that for the 
moment) is not imitation of nature, for one very good reason—that 
you cannot imitate nature. Her detail is too interminable, for one 
thing. And we do not see anything in nature as it is; we only see 
it as it appears to us. And we cannot give the real effect of nature, 
because a painter has no real light at his command ; he has only 
colour, which is, in fact, a stopping out of part of the light. The 
brightest thing that a painter has at his command to represent light 
is only pure white. Hence he has fo sacrifice something to get the 
balance of effect. As Mr. Clausen told us in his Royal Academy 
lectures, the modern school of painters of what are called plein-air 
effects, whose aim is to paint things as seen in outdoor daylight, are 
very fond of merely foreground subjects, or of pictures arranged with 
high horizons, so that little or no sky is introduced. Why? Because 
if they want to paint the ground and the figures as they appear in a 
full blaze of outdoor light, they have no light left for the sky ; they 
cannot keep it in its place in the picture. All landscape painting is 
full of these conventions ; a painter has to sacrifice something in 
order to give effect to something else. Then the picture must be 
decorative in line ; it must be a composition. Nature seldom obliges 
painters with this. Turner, in spite of all that Ruskin says about 
his truth to nature—which is quite true as far as regards foreground 
detail—when he professed to paint an actual scene treated it just as 
he pleased ; it was his own composition, with nature as the basis. 
Then there is the infinite variety of style in the hands of real artists— 
the manner which each has of treating colour and indicating texture. 
A painter who has no special style, who only tries to make as good a 
reproduction of nature as he can with pigments, merely becomes 
commonplace. He cannot really give us nature, and he has nothing 
of his own to give. A lady said to me one day: ‘It is curious how 
some people like ——’s landscapes so much,’ mentioning a popular 
realistic landscape-painter, ‘and others cannot bear them.’ I said : 
‘Yes; that is the difference between those who do not know what 
landscape-painting is for and those who do.’ The landscape is the 
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painter's own poem, expressed in terms of nature; and if he has no 
poetry in him there will be none in his landscape. Just as ‘ there 
are nine-and-sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, and every single 
one of them is right,’ so there are nine-and-sixty ways of painting 
the oak, or whatever else it may be, and every single one of them 
may be right, provided the painter has feeling, and style, and imagina- 
tive power. This is much better understood in France than in Eng- 
land, and in this respect it is significant that in all English exhibitions 
till quite recently, and still in all the old long-established exhibitions, 
such as the Royal Academy, the Society of Water Colours, and some 
others, the subject of the picture comes first in the catalogue, the 
artist’s name second. In a French catalogue it is the reverse ; the 
artist's name comes first, the subject is merely added afterwards. 
The English public want to know first what a picture is about ; the 
French want to consider how it is done and who did it. 

In figure subjects the same principle holds good, with certain 
exceptions which do not apply to landscape. If a picture repre- 
sents a scene in history or in fiction, the first thing, from the artist’s 
point of view, is that it should be decorative in line, composition, and 
colour, and should have distinction of style. If it has not these 
qualities it is no good having painted it at all; and therefore the 
question whether this is how the incident really did happen, though 
not to be overlooked, is a secondary one. In portrait-painting it 
may be said that the object of a family portrait, or an official or 
* presentation ’ portrait, is to give as faithful a likeness as possible of 
the original. But even here the ‘ personal equation ’ of the artist is 
an important factor. Mr. Orchardson, for instance, paints from time 
to time portraits of gentlemen in ordinary society costume, yet there 
is always an individuality in the colour treatment which makes it a 
work of art and not a mere kind of hand-made photograph. It need 
hardly be said that the highest type of portrait-painting is that in 
which the artist contrives to express not merely the outward semblance 
of the sitter, but symbolises his character, as in Millais’s wonderful 
portrait of Gladstone—the one showing him standing with his hands 
clasped. It is only a painter of the highest order who can do this; 
the examples of it are not numerous. Watts succeeded in several 
instances ; but I think sometimes it might be said that he put too 
much of Watts and too little of the sitter into a portrait ; it did not 
represent so much what the sitter really was like as what Watts 
thought of him. 

On the other hand, while it is true, and should never be forgotten 
that what a picture és is the first thing, and what it represents comes 
only in the second place, it cannot be denied that there is at present 
a school of painters and critics—critics especially, and critics who are 
very loud-voiced and persistent—who have gone to the other extreme. 
In disgust at the public who consider only the subject of a picture, 
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they propound the view that the subject is of no consequence at all, 
and that a picture is merely a pattern—an artistic arrangement of 
colour. There is a story of one of this band who, in answer to an 
objection that a certain portrait was not a good likeness, replied : 
‘Yes ; but think away the head and face, and you get a residuum of 
pure colour.’ Mr. Mortimer Menpes, in a magazine article, gave an 
amusing sketch of the humours of this clique. One of them had 
been commissioned by a man to paint the portrait of his wife. Here 
was a chance for an experiment in plein-air effect, and the lady was 
painted with a complexion of a strong violet colour. ‘ But that is 
not my wife,’ said the husband. ‘ It is your wife in sunshine,’ replied 
the painter. ‘ But I want a picture of my wife as I see her.’ Here, 
however, he was checked, and told that he had never seen his wife. 
He might have looked at her ; but the artist alone could really be said 
to see his subject. This is really not much exaggeration of the talk 
of some of these new lights in art ; so that a painter who is still sane, 
Mr. Collier, thought it necessary to say, in a lecture some years ago, 
that he was old-fashioned enough to think that one of the objects 
of a portrait was that it should resemble the original; which seems, 
indeed, to the ordinary mind too obvious for question. In regard 
to subject-pictures other than portraits the problem is not quite so 
simple. It is certainly possible to have a picture which is a very 
clever and dramatic realisation of the scene and characters of some 
historic event, and yet which is horrid as a picture. Ward’s scene in 
Change Alley at the time of the South Sea Bubble is an instance. 
I believe he has got the sort of people and their costumes (about 
which he took much trouble) wonderfully well, but the colour and 
the want of artistic refinement are dreadful ; it is a picture interesting 
to study as a document, but I should be very sorry to have it hanging 
in my house. In the revulsion against this sort of painting the new 
school would persuade you that subject is nothing, and that the 
greatest painter of our time was Albert Moore, whose pictures were 
always beautiful both in line and colour. So they were, but the 
mistake was that he used the human figure for nothing but to make 
decorative lines. His graceful young women, clad or half-clad in 
charmingly figured stuffs, are all alike destitute of any intellectual 
or moral expression in their faces ; they are so many decorative dolls. 
The human figure, and the figure feminine especially, was meant to 
express something higher than that. Corporal beauty of line and 
form if you like, but let us have the mind in the face. Then, in 
opposition still to the extreme new school of art criticism, I would say 
that to put on record an important scene in actual life, and, still 
more, to evolve and breathe life into incidents and personages of the 
past, is a not unimportant function of painting. Every one who saw 
Mr. Abbey’s Gloster and Lady Anne a few years ago at the Academy 
must have felt that the picture helped him to realise Shakespeare’s 
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character of Gloster. That figure was a remarkable creation. The 
man was cajoling and yet dangerous ; you felt that he was master of 
the situation. But the picture is also a picture in the artistic sense ; 
it is powerful and effective in composition. There is even a certain 
defence to be made for such a picture as Mr. Frith’s Derby Day. The 
Derby is an important phase of English life (of a kind), which it was 
worth while to commemorate in painting, and Mr. Frith was just the 
artist who seemed pointed out by Providence to do it. He was con- 
scientious over that picture, at least, and took immense pains over 
his models ; and his art was—as good as the subject required. But 
it is only a document ; it is valuable as such, not as art. I will admit 
also that painting may be employed to enforce a moral, as a secondary 
object of the art, provided it is done with power and with first-class 
execution. My complaint against the English picture-going public, 
on this head, is that they are content and satisfied with such namby- 
pamby morals and meanings. But if you take such a picture as 
Mr. Orchardson’s Mariage de Convenance—in which, mind, the painting 
of every detail is masterly, as painting—that is a moral picture so 
terrible in its force and reality that it gets quite out of the region of 
commonplace. One would not have it in one’s house on any account ; 
it is too painful ; but it is well worth having in a public gallery, to be 
seen from time to time and to remind people of the lesson conveyed 
in it. And this and the same artist’s The First Cloud really make 
painting, what Matthew Arnold said poetry ought to be, a criticism 
of life. That is a limited view to take of either painting or poetry ; 
but it is one side of the truth. 

Talking of morality and moral pictures naturally leads one to 
speak of the nude, which, of course, is immoral (in the eyes of the 
average English person). The attitude of the British public towards 
nude pictures is touching in its simplicity. People are a little more 
used to seeing them now, and they have begun to find out that it is 
considered rather foolish to be shocked at them; but still there is a 
vague feeling that they are not quite proper. If you do not see people 
undressed in real life, why may you in painting? That is the tacit 
argument of many people. Well, of course you do not see it in paint- 
ing; almost ali nude painting is more or less conventional ; artists 
do not paint the realistic nude; they would rather defeat their own 
object if they did. For the great value of the nude figure in art is 
that it is at once the highest and the most abstract medium of artistic 
expression ; it is that which gets away from all the accidental elements 
of life and is the symbol of humanity in the abstract. And to the 
artist, of course, it is the most interesting of all subjects, because it 
presents the most difficult task, and at the same time the one with the 
highest reward. To have accomplished a really fine painting of the 
nude figure, perfect in drawing and colour, powerful in design and 
expression, is an achievement after which a man may sit down and 
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feel that he is not altogether a failure. And when you look at such a 
work of abstract beauty and significance as Titian’s great picture, 
which is absurdly called Earthly and Heavenly Love (I am sure Titian 
never gave it that title !), or at such a modern work as Watts’s Daphne, 
people who can look at that sort of picture and only think that it is 
naked, and therefore not quite proper, are simply vulgar-minded, or 
little-minded. But it must be admitted, on the other side of the 
matter, that it is sometimes rather the fault of painters that the 
public misunderstand the nude in painting. One thing is that 
painters are so interested in drawing and painting the nude figure 
that they will frequently do a mere nude life study, and then, for 
exhibition, call it by some classic or poetic name, for the associations 
with which it is absolutely inadequate. Thus Mr. Tuke, whose 
favourite subject is youths bathing (i.e. the treatment of the nude 
figure in full open-air light), chose one day to paint one of these same 
youths seated on the bank of a stream, put a caduceus in his hand, 
and call him Mercury. The result, in collocation with the title, was 
ludicrous ; the figure was simply a Bank holiday youth stripped. 
And Mr. Swan, who paints the biped and the quadruped animal 
equally well, paints a naked youth capering about among a menagerie 
of wild animals, with a lyre in his hand, and calls it Orpheus, thus 
degrading an old poetic legend. Why didn’t he call it Boy and Tigers ? 
He was not caring a rush about Orpheus ; he wanted to show his skill 
in @ nude figure in combination with animals. Then I think painters 
show a want of good taste sometimes in these things. Lady Godiva 
pictures are vulgar ; it is almost as bad as if one had looked through 
the hole in the shutter at her. Lady Godivais, in fact, merely a kind 
of property figure that painters make use of when they want a nude 
subject. M. Gervex, as another example, painted a picture of a lady 
in her dressing-room, one knee on a chair, and nothing on but a slipper 
on one foot, and her habiliments scattered about the carpet. To say 
it was ‘improper’ is perhaps rather harsh ; but it is vulgar, and | 
should not be the least surprised at a lady thinking it improper. We 
want a better reason for nudity than that kind of display. Curiously 
enough, close to that picture (it was in the 1889 exhibition at Paris) 
hung another large work by the same artist, illustrating De Musset’s 
poem Rolia—the breaking of the morning of what was to be Rolla’s last 
day, the wretched Rolla standing half-dressed at the window in the 
cold morning light, and the poor young and innocent girl, as De Musset 
describes her, in a deep sleep naked on the bed. That was quite a 
different concern ; that was tragedy and the pathos of life ; though I 
am afraid, had it been exhibited in London, a good many people 
would have thought it as ‘improper’ as the other—perhaps worse. 
1 thought it deeply affecting: the other picture was only vulgar 
display. Anyhow the moral is that the nude figure is to be used in 
art with respect, to express great artistic power, or great beauty, or 
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poetry, or pathos ; but not to be used for the commonplace display 
of cleverness of handling, still less for anything which suggests the 
most distant idea of indecent display, as Gervex’s picture of the lady 
with the one slipper certainly did. In fact, the ‘ nude’ is one thing, 
the ‘naked’ is another. One seldom finds an English painter 
forgetting the distinction ; but a French one sometimes will. 

The ultimate moral is, that although painting may be used to 
illustrate subjects in history or fiction or everyday life, although 
it may be used to point a moral lesson, these are secondary and 
incidental objects ; that the main end is the intellectual pleasure of 
the spectator through an expression of the mood of mind or the 
imagination of the artist, using natural forms as a language ; that 
imitation of nature, whether of human or inanimate nature, is not the 
end in itself, but only the means to an end ; that a painter works on 
our minds through form and colour as a musician through sound. It 
is true that, as the human intellect cannot invent phenomena, but 
only combine them, we are driven to use the physical forms or facts 
of nature as the basis for an art the real and highest interest of which 
is metaphysical. It is true that in many, perhaps in the majority of 
instances, the physical facts of the subject are so bound up with the 
problem that it is difficult to disentangle them ; but nevertheless the 
metaphysical element is there, if the picture is worth anything ; it is 
not a mere imitation, and if it could suddenly be reduced to a mere 
imitation—such a one as it is within human power to make—we 
should find the charm had disappeared. And, as I complained at 
the outset that the British public always want a subject that they 
can understand, and that appeals to their own experiences, I would 
conclude by suggesting the most opposite position to this, viz. that 
the highest and most keen enjoyment of art is to be obtained exactly 
from those pictures the meaning of which, and the meaning of the 
pleasure they afford, can hardly be expressed in words at all. Refer- 
ring again to Titian’s great picture called Earthly and Heavenly Love, 
which I said was an absurd title; I would add, who wants a title to 
it at all? It suggests all kinds of things to one which could be 
expressed in no other way. Or take his other glorious picture, which 
we fortunately have in our National Gallery, the Bacchus and Ariadne. 
What do we care for Bacchus and Ariadne? It does not matter 
whether you know the legend or not ; it is a glorious roll of triumph 
and energy, and the clashing of cymbals and what not, like a finale of 
a Beethoven symphony (it always reminds me of the finale to the 
Seventh Symphony); you hardly want a title to it. To take an 
instance more in the ordinary paths of painting, I have seen few 
pictures on the Academy walls that left a stronger impression on my 
mind than one exhibited about a quarter of a century ago (I can 
still recall the very place on the wall where it hung) by the French lady 
of genius who used to exhibit under the name of Henriette Browne. 
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It was a picture of a solemn-looking old man, seated, clad in a long 
cloak, holding up a gold coin to the light. As a picture must have a 
name for the catalogue it was called, I think, A Doubtful Coin, or 
some such title. I went to that picture again and again ; the memory 
of it has never left me. Now, if you ask me what it was that gave me 
such pleasure in it I cannot tell the least in words. It seems to 
consist in a kind of subtle indefinable harmony in the whole thing— 
a moment of life just caught and represented under the most effective 
conditions of lighting and composition. Such a picture is not a 
‘subject’; it is itself. It will not suggest, it will not bear, any 
explanation in words. But that is Art. 
H. Heatuocore SraTuam. 
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SOME NOTICEABLE BOOKS 


[* Sur la grerre, blanche, by Anatole France—‘ Del Profundis,’ by Oscar 
Wilde—‘ Man and Superman,’ by G. B. Shaw.| 


In his book Sur la pierre blanche M. Anatole France brings together 
in the Forum five learned Frenchmen—MM. Leclerc, Goubin, 
Langelier, Boilly, and Dufresne. With them he associates the 
Italian antiquary, Commendatore Giacomo Boni ; and the six acquaint- 
ances talk of religion—especially of the religion of that pagan world 
which they are occupied in resuscitating by their researches. There 
is no page that is not good ; but the creation of ‘ Gallio’ in the narra- 
tive of Nicholas Langelier, one of the five Frenchmen, is a possession 
for always. 

Langelier pictures Gallio in his palace at Corinth in the year 
804 a.v.c., being the thirteenth of the reign of Claudius Cesar, and 
gives us long imaginary conversations between the great noble and 
his brother and friends. Religion apart, the character of Gallio is 
sketched in considerable detail. Well read, philosophical, wealthy 
and upright, he is made to cut a fine figure as the ruler of conquered 
Greece. 

As to his religion, we have been told that he ‘ cared for none of 
these things.’ But as he is made known to us by M. Anatole France 
he was a more religious man than the disputatious ragamuffins who 
came to blows before his tribunal. We have long been taught to look 
on him as the type of man without faith or care for things divine. 
It was not, however, that he thought such things trifles. On the 
contrary, he is made to say (addressing his friends Lucius 
Cassius, Marcus Lollius, and his brother Annus): ‘As you know, 
dear friends, it is not enough to tolerate all religions; we must 
honour them all, and hold that all are equal, by reason of the faith 
of those who profess them.’ How far are we from the righteousness 
of Gallio ! 

Even to his sympathetic contemporaries such abounding love and 
sympathy are made to seem dangerous. Lucius Cassius reminds the 
Proconsul how much Rome owes to her gods, and fears lest his mental 
attitude may prove too latitudinarian to be altogether patriotic. But 
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Gallio, for the first time injthe conversation, replies with some heat 3 
‘My faith' No; I am no impious soul, rebelling agairist the law ; 
and no man respects sacred things more than Gallio.’ With fine 
exaltation he points out that the God of the wise, the sole Deity, 
comprehends all other gods, just as humanity includes all men. 

What says the Rome of to-day to all this ? 

Whether or no the words which M. Zola puts into the mouth of 
the late Pontiff were ever spoken, those words are so faithful an echo of 
the voice of Christian Rome that it cannot but be instructive to consider 
them here. We all remember that the Abbé Froment, the central figure 
in M. Zola’s Rome, wrote a book full of charm and beauty ; a prophetic 
estimate of the destiny of Christianity. Cardinal Bergerot honoured 
the work with a preface, in which he approved the tender piety of 
the author and his gracious attitude towards Socialism and the troubles 
of the labouring world. To save his book being put upon the Index 
the Abbé betook himself to Rome, and was granted an interview with 
the Holy Father, who thus pronounced : 


‘Your crime is that you have presumed to call for a new religion, which is 
impious, blasphemous, sacrilegious. There is only one religion, our holy Catholic, 
Apostolic and Roman faith. Outside that there can be nothing but darkness 
and damnation. ... Even if there was nothing in your book but those words, 
“ New Religion,” it ought to be destroyed and burnt as a deadly poison to the 
soul.... It is the wickedest and most dangerous of books. ... A book of 
which the title alone—* New Rome ’’—is a poisonous falsehood.’ 


The Gallio of M. Anatole France was a great Imperial functionary 
of distinguished descent. He was proud, with the pride of a Roman 
or an Englishman, and rejoiced in his work, just as an Englishman 
rejoices, openly exulting in the good which the Empire has wrought 
to the world. His attitude towards things religious was exactly that 
of some discreet official of the British Empire. He kept his thoughts 
to himself or shared them with his intimate friends ; maintained an 
orthodox attitude in public, and was curious about the opinions of 
the governed, merely because his curiosity might bring its reward in 
the shape of general information on the state of his charge. As for 
presuming to decide on religious matters, he would have thought 
such a course most impolitic and improper; hence, when an usher 
came to announce that a dispute of this kind had been brought into 
court, Gallio’s friends urged him to leave it to his deputy. Their 
conversation had reached an interesting point, for they were dis- 
cussing the religious future of the world, and the Proconsul had just 
offered to foretell the successor of Jupiter in the lordship of Olympus. 
But Gallio was keen on his work, and liked to know what was going 
on. So he took leave of his friends. On rejoining them he thus 
describes the scene in court : 


‘I haven’t kept you waiting long, I hope. The case was as trifling as possible 
and very absurd. When I entered the court I found it invaded by a horde of 
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those Jews who keep dirty little shops by the harbour, and sell carpets and 
stuffs and trinkets to the sailors. There was a horrible goaty smell, and they 
were all screaming at the top of their voices. I couldn’t understand half they 
said, but I managed to make out that one of these Jews, called Sosthenes (who 
said he was the head of the Synagogue), was accusing another Jew of impiety. 
The defendant was a blear-eyed, bandy-legged, ugly fellow, called Paul or Saul, 
and came from Tarsus. He is a tent-maker, and has been working at his trade 
for some time in Corinth—he and some other Jews expelled from Rome. They 
make tent-cloths and Cilician clothing in goat’s hair. They all talked at the 
same time in very bad Greek. However, Sosthenes, by what I could under- 
stand, accused this Paul of a criminal offence, in that he had come to the house 
where the Jews of Corinth meet on Saturdays, and had harangued his co- 
religionists, exhorting them to serve their god in some way contrary to their 
law. That was quite enough for me. I made them hold their tongues, not 
without some difliculty, and then told them that if they had to complain of any 
violence or injustice, I should have been very glad to hear what they had to say 
with all patience and attention, but since there was nothing at issue except a 
difference of opinion on the verbal interpretation of their law, I could have 
nothing to do with it, and could not possibly be a judge in such a matter. So I 
sent them away and told them to settle their quarrels among themselves.’ 

‘ What did they say,’ asked Cassius ; ‘ did they submit gracefully to your wise 
decision ?’ 

‘You can’t expect brutes to appreciate wisdom,’ said the Proconsul. ‘They 
received my decision with bitter outcries ; to which, as you may suppose, I paid 
not the slightest attention. I left them yelling and squabbling in court, and, so 
far as I could see, the plaintiff was getting the worst of it, and would probably 
get more than he wanted if my lictors could not stop the fight. Those Jews by 
the harbour are very ignorant, and, like most ignorant people, know of no argu- 
ment except kicks and blows. They haven’t the intelligence to support their 
beliefs by reasoning. 

‘The backers of that little bandy-legged Paul are particularly apt at that 
sort of controversy. Gods! How they went for the head of the synagogue. 
They smothered him with blows and then trampled on him. But I have no 
doubt that the friends of Sosthenes would have done just the same to Paul if 
they had been the stronger side.’ Mela congratulated the Proconsul. 

‘ My brother, you did well to send such wretched litigants packing.’ 

‘What would you have me do?’ replied Gallio. ‘How could I decide 
between this Sosthenes and this Paul, each as violent and absurd as the 
other ?’ 


So the Apostle of the successor of Jupiter passed through the 
court of Gallio, and this well-bred, enthusiastic public servant did 
not recognise him. Was he to blame? Or was St. Paul to blame ? 
On this point the little group of literati, of whom one had described 
the scene in Gallio’s court, hold converse, and Nicholas Langelier 
observes that if the two men returned to earth to-day the Apostle 
would be more bewildered than the Proconsul. 


In London, Paris, or Geneva he would seek in vain for disciples. He would 
understand neither the Catholics nor those of the reformed faith, who vie with 
each other in quoting his Epistles. Still less would he understand those souls 
who stand clear of dogma, and base their views on the two forces that he most 
despised and hated—science and reason. He would only see that the Son of 


Man had not come, and he would rend his garments and throw ashes on his 
head. 
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The Son of Man comes to all of us ; and perhaps to each of us in a 
different guise. Let us, however, set aside these more intimate and 
individual revelations, and consider only the different ideals with 
which the nations have been content at different times to dwell ; 
for, says Langelier, ‘ Religions are always changing... so that 
at the end of a few years nothing is left of the spirit in which they 
were founded . . . within a century a divinity becomes unrecognisable, 
and the Christian Divinity has probably been more completely trans- 
formed than any other.’ This much we can, perhaps, grasp without 
difficulty, when it is pointed out to us ; although, for those of us who 
cling to the Apostolical succession, it sounds rather startling. The 
following words in Langelier’s own language give the illustrations by 
which he seeks to justify his opinion : 


Plus tard, 4 ne considérer que les Christs romains et pour ne s’arréter qu’aux 
plus célébres, on eut le Christ dominateur de Grégoire VII., le Christ sanguinaire 
de saint Dominique, le Christ chef de bandes de Jules II., le Christ athée et 
artiste de Léon X., le Christ fade et louche des Jésuites, le Christ protecteur de 
l’usine, défenseur du capital et adversaire du socialisme, qui fleurit sous le ponti- 
ficat de Léon XIII. et qui régne encore. Tous ces Christs, qui n’ont entre eux 
de commun que le nom, Saint Paul ne les prévoyait pas. Au fond il n’en savait 
pas plus que Gallion sur le Dieu futur. . 


It may be remembered that when Gallio was called away to his 
court he had been upon the point of naming the successor of Jupiter, 
whose reign, to his mind, was clearly drawing to its close. He selected 
Hercules ; and as Langelier’s friend, Leclerc, objected that here at 
least Gallio had made a mistake Langelier replied : ‘ Less of a mistake 
than you think . . . for the gods conform exactly to the sentiments of 
their worshippers.’ 

If we for a moment project ourselves into the mind of Langelier, 
and follow up his train of thought, we may realise, by another’s help, 
what type of the Divine might be anticipated as guiding the England 
of to-day. 

Writing of the Son of Man, the author of De Projundis' says : 


He could not stand stupid people, especially those who are made stupid by 
education ; people who are full of opinions, not one of which they even under- 
stand, a peculiarly modern type. . . . His chief war was against the Philistines. 
That is the war every child of light has to wage. Philistinism was the note of 
the age and community in which He lived. In their heavy inaccessibility to 
ideas, their dull respectability, their tedious orthodoxy, their worship of vulgar 
success, their entire preoccupation with the gross, materialistic side of life, and 
their ridiculous estimate of themselves and their importance, the Jews of Jeru- 
salem in Christ’s day were the exact counterpart of the British Philistines of 
our own. Christ mocked at the ‘ whited sepulchre ’ of respectability. ... He 
pointed out that forms and ceremonies were made for man, not man for forms 
and ceremonies. . . . The cold philanthropies, the ostentatious public charities, 





' De Profundis, by Oscar Wilde (London: Methuen, 1905), p. 106. 
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the tedious formalisms so dear to the middle-class mind, He exposed with utter 
and relentless scorn. . . . He took a keen pleasure in pointing out to them that 
though they were always feading the Law and the Prophets, they had not really 
the smallest idea of what either of them meant. 


Two or three lines on the much-used and much-abused word 
* Philistine’ will be in place; and then we may perhaps consider 
whither these reflections lead us. 


The Philistine element in life is not the failure to understand art. . . 
Fishermen, shepherds, ploughboys, peasants, and the like, know nothing about 
art, and are the very salt of the earth. He is the Philistine who upholds and 
aids the heavy, cumbrous, blind, mechanical forces of society, and who does not 
recognise dynamic force when he meets it in a man or a movement. 


Ten years have elapsed. Well-nigh a generation of the world of 
thought has passed away since the author of De Profundis disappeared 
into the depth of ignominy, from which he could write : 


Prosperity, pleasure, and success may be rough of grain and common in fibre, 
but sorrow is the most sensitive of all created things. ... Where there is 
sorrow there is holy ground. 


The book is written throughout in this exalted and purified strain. 
One reads with astonishment. Is it possible that the same hand 
wrote this, and also wrote some other things that we may remember ? 
It is possible ; it is the fact. We may even echo, without misgiving, 
the victim’s cry at the discovery of his nascent spiritual life : ‘ What a 
wonderful beginning.’ 

If Langelier is right when he says, ‘Les dieux se conforment 
exactement aux sentiments de leurs adorateurs,’ it is clear that we 
have not raised ourselves, in the course of nineteen centuries, so far 
as we are accustomed to believe. The divinity who is adored by 
a people dominated by Philistines will be hardly distinguishable 
from the ‘ Jahveh’ in whose name the prophets and the Son of Man 
were slaughtered. In fact we may almost accept his view : ‘ What we 
call the triumph of Christianity is, more accurately, the triumph of 
Judaism ; and the singular privilege of giving a God to the whole 
world has fallen to Israel.’ Gallio, as we saw, could discover no 
difference between Jew and Christian. He had heard of an excep- 
tionally troublesome sect of Jews, who followed the lead of a certain 
* Chrestus’ or ‘ Cherestus’; but it did not occur to him to connect 
Paul with that sect ; and, if he had done so, it would have been to the 
Apostle’s discredit. 

But in all things English there are distinctions to be drawn which 
are not called for when we are contemplating other European nations. 
We are, and we always have been, a race of rebels ; and in matters 
religious we have ever stood apart from the European concert, even 
when we were nominally connected with it by a common allegiance. 
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The attitude of the Englishman towards dogma, for example, is 
unique. It is, perhaps, his one point of superiority to the Scot, who 
loves dogma, and is never weary of disputing about it. An English- 
man, who may know nothing of Voltaire except his name, will yet 
act on the principle contained in a famous saying attributed to him. 
On being asked his opinion of the works of a certain religious author, 
he replied : ‘ He understands, on those subjects, as much as men have 
always understood ; and that is very little.’ Consequently, you may 
browbeat an Englishman as much as you like, you may reduce his 
dogmas to absurdity, and you will make no impression on him 
He will even join you in your merriment; but he will none the 
less remain a Churchman, and very often a sound and sincere 
Churchman. 

All this strikes a Frenchman, for example, as undignified and 
pharisaical ; but it is not always either the one or the other; and if you 
have the good fortune to be able to get at the man’s real belief, you 
will find it reduced to some such phrase as ‘ there must be something 
in it because So-and-so believes in it.’ The real pillar of an English- 
man’s faith is his belief in somebody else, either a layman or a priest ; 
and, generally speaking, the strength of the English Church has never 
lain in England’s attachment to dogma, but solely in the character 
of the priesthood. If this conclusion from some small study of life 
and history be sound, it must be admitted to portend, at the present 
juncture, a gloomy future for the Church. 

To return for one moment to the phrase ‘ Les dieux se confor- 
ment exactement aux sentiments de leurs adorateurs.’ Such a 
phrase could hardly be spoken seriously except frém the atheistic 
point of view. Nevertheless, let us consider it seriously. It is clear 
that it will not apply exactly in England. The atmosphere of authority 
which is assumed in the phrases ‘le Christ dominateur, le Christ 
sanguinaire,’ etc., is not to be found here. Every Englishman insists 
upon thinking for himself; or, as the late Cardinal Vaughan put it, 
being his own pope. In effect that is what we protested about, and 
is what we claim ; even if it leads us to no nobler conclusion than that 
the Divinity is ‘an immeasurable clergyman in a white tie,’ which 
was Tennyson’s definition of the average Englishman’s faith. As 
for the ‘ gods conforming to the sentiments of their worshippers,’ it 
is clear that the Olympus of England must be a veritable Pantheon 
on these terms. There is even strength in our weakness, for a vacil- 
lating priesthood is replaced by a stubborn laity, and Englishmen 
will insist on believing, and even on worshipping, in spite of their 
priests. None the less, the Church will do well to look to its priest- 
hood ; it has, at the present time, no very terrible enemies except 
the clergy. 

The poetry of religion, its consolatory essence, was as much—or as 
littlke—understood in Roman days as in our own. It was also as 
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much open to literal (or destructive) construction. Lollius, the mock- 
ing member of the little band of friends, allows himself some Inger- 
sollian gibes at the accepted legends of the Divine, and the brother of 
Gallio is moved to replace those legends in his hearers’ minds with 
the respect due alike to the Divine and to the intelligence of man, 
which is part of the Divine. ‘We must not,’ says he, ‘ take literally 
all that is said of the gods. The common herd call wheat Ceres and 
wine Bacchus. But where would you find a man foolish enough to 
believe he is eating and drinking a god ?’ ‘ 

As touching the antique religion, of which Christians are often 
ready to say such hard things, Nicholas Langelier then pointed out 
that the religion of the Romans lent its aid to their political enter- 
prises. ‘It was marked,’ he said, ‘by a strong national character, 
yet it made its way among foreigners, and even won them over by its 
sociable and tolerant temper. It was an administrative religion, 
easily propagated along with the rest of the administrative system.’ 

The modern world is not without an ‘administrative religion ’ 
with some points of resemblance to the faith of the Romans. True, 
it can hardly be called ‘sociable and tolerant,’ but it is decidedly 
national in character—the Greek Catholic Church—and is intimately 
connected with the ‘ political enterprises’ of Russia. Perhaps its 
methods of propagation, such as those employed at Blagovestchensk, 
do not always attract foreigners ; but let us read : 


Chapter XIX. Conversion of Jews to Christianity.—Russian subjects of the 
Jewish religion who wish to adopt the Evangelical Protestant Faith abroad 
must address a request for permission to do so to the Department of Religious 
Affairs of Foreign Faiths of the Russian Ministry of the Interior, with two 
stamps of the value of sixty copecks each, or one rouble twenty copecks in 
money. Permission will then be given (according to Point I. Addenda to Act 7 
of the Svod Zakonov, vol. xi. part 1, edition of 1896), through the Russian con- 
sulate of the district, for their baptism by a Lutheran clergyman ; the certificate 
granted by the clergyman, certified by a notary public, must then be legalised 
by the Russian Consul.’ 


This is truly gracious. ‘ Permission’ to renounce the religion of 
David and Isaiah, of Heine and Meyerbeer, Disraeli and Rothschild, 
may be bought for 1 rouble 20 copecks ; in spite of which there are 
those who maintain that the Orthodox adumbration of the Divine 
lacks charm. 

The last word on this question was said by the man (whoever it 
was) who said: ‘Every country gets the Jew it deserves.’ As to 
whether regulations like the one just cited are appropriate or not in 
Russia, only Russians can judge. To an Englishman they appear 
simply comic; but then Englishmen are a great deal too fond of 


2 A Practical Guide for Russian Consular Officers, by Baron A. Heyking (London : 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1904), p. 145. 
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criticising other people’s arrangements from the English point of 
view. We insist upon going our own way, and it is no more than 
reasonable to allow others the same privilege. 

In the present instance the results are worth indicating. The 
English Jews are the best of the tribes, good citizens, good sportsmen, 
charitable, and public spirited. Sometimes they conform to the 
reformed Judaism which we have established ; perhaps because they 
find it ‘sociable and tolerant.’ Sometimes they do not conform ; 
but nobody interferes, still less asks them for 1 rouble 20 copecks, or its 
equivalent in stamps, before they go to church. In such a matter we 
are all Gallios. Russian Jews apparently are not quite such favourable 
specimens of the race, but that is Russia’s affair, not ours; we have 
no reason to quarrel with the results of our own method. 

The work of M. Anatole France, Sur la pierre blanche, from which 
the above adumbrations of the Divine are extracted, cannot be too 
highly praised. Its greatest merit is, perhaps, the presentation of the 
character of Gallio. English classic prose has De Quincey’s apology 
for Judas and Stephen’s apology for Pilate, which are at least as 
meritorious as pieces of reasoning, although neither has the exquisite 
irony and lightness of touch of M. Anatole France. Mr. G. B. Shaw, 
in his audacious Man and Superman, is surely wholly original. His 
adumbration of the Diabolic is a revelation. Most of us have been 
taught what heaven and hell are. Many of us have sighed (to music) 
for the ‘ pearly gates of heaven’ and the golden floor, and have 
learnt the immeasurable superiority of the new dispensation over the 
old, Recently there were on view at Christie’s two objects, carefully 
constructed by Messrs. Streeter, the eminent jewellers : one, an exact 
reproduction of Aaron’s breastplate ; the other, a reconstruction of 
the ‘ pearly gates’ after the description in the Book of Revelation. 
Both were equally tawdry and inartistic. Mr. Shaw, perhaps realising 
the difficulties which confronted Messrs. Streeter, has contented him- 
self with a mere indication of Paradise as ‘ #ons of contemplation,’ 
and has concentrated his attention entirely upon Inferno, and especi- 
ally upon Lucifer. It is a wonderful performance. Firstly we are 
introduced to hell. ‘Is there justice in Heaven?’ exclaims an 
unhappy soul. 


Don Jwan. No; but there is justice in hell. Heaven is far above all such 
idle human personalities. You will be welcome in hell, Senora. Hell is the 
home of honour, duty, justice, and the rest of the seven deadly virtues. All the 
wickedness on earth is done in their names; where else but in hell should they 
have their reward ? 


Lucifer himself is contemptuous of mankind, and is more than 
vexed that hell is so little appreciated on earth. 


‘ Hell,’ he says, referring to men’s limited understanding, ‘is a place far 
above their comprehension; they derive their notion of it from two of the 
Vor, LVII—No, 339 38 L 
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greatest fools that ever lived, an Italian and an Englishman. The Italian de- 
scribed it as a place of mud, frost, filth, fire, and venomous serpents: all 
torture. This ass, when he was not lying about me, was maundering about 
some woman whom he once saw in the street. The Englishman described me 
as being expelled from heaven by cannon and gunpowder, and to this day every 
Briton believes that the whole of his silly story is in the Bible. What else he 
says I do not know, for it is all in a long poem which neither I nor anyone 
else ever succeeded in wading through.’ 

Man and Superman is either a monstrous piece of mountebankery 
or else an immortal work, in the modern sense of ‘immortal ’—+.e. 
it will be read for twenty-five years, quoted for another twenty-five, 
and referred to for another half-century, by which time its ideas will 
have become commonplaces. Mr. Shaw adds to his work an appendix, 
which he calls ‘ The Revolutionist’s Handbook.’ The object of the 
handbook, and in particular of the ‘ Maxims’ which it contains, would 
appear to be to make us think—a dangerous and even silly habit of 
mind, according to most Englishmen, and one which is wholly incom- 
patible with a life of action. So long as this continues to be the 
accepted view England will continue to be decadent. ‘In moments 
of progress the noble succeed,’ says Mr. Shaw, ‘ because things are 
going their way ; in moments of decadence the base succeed for the 
same reason.’ Just at present we are all ruled by ‘ gentlemen.’ How 
is the type produced? As follows: ‘When a man teaches some- 
thing he does not know to somebody else who has no aptitude for it, 
and gives him a certificate of proficiency, the latter has completed the 
education of a gentleman.’ This is a bad look-out for England ; but 
already the remedy is at work, and a specimen of the new man is 
offered us in the character of Henry Straker. It now becomes necessary 
to set forth the scheme of Man and Superman. It is no easy matter 
todoso. If one were asked to make an abstract of Hamlet, one might 
say, ‘It is a story about a haunted castle and a disputed succession - 
and there are some topical allusions to a recent royal visit to England.’ 
If we go behind this simple statement we lose ourselves in a labyrinth 
of commentary and analysis. It is much the same with Man and 
Superman. There will be an encyclopedia of commentary on this 
wonderful work before we have ceased to read it. In the meantime it 
is the narrative of some very ordinary incidents in the lives of quite 
ordinary middle-class people. The story takes them all to Spain ; 
and in a dream we are introduced to the characters of Don Juan in 
Inferno. We recognise the types—the Statue, Dona Ana, and Lucifer 
himself—and are astonished to discover that most of them are the 
same types that we have seen motoring through Richmond Park. 
Lucifer alone is not very English ; and, in point of fact, we learn, 
incidentally, that most of the inhabitants of heaven are English ; 
the Southerners preferring Inferno. Apparently we have all been 
mistaken about the great question of heaven and hell; except, 
perhaps (in a dim and wholly Scandinavian way),,Swedenborg. It is 
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a question of temperament to begin with, and of choice after experi- 
ence. Even Don Juan—— But let us take this fragment : 


Ana (in hell). Can anybody—can I go to heaven if I want ? 

The Devil (rather contemptuously). Certainly, if your taste lies that way. 

Ana. But why doesn’t everybody go to heaven then ? 

Statue (on a visit from heaven, chuckling). I can tell you that, my dear. 
It’s because heaven is the most angelically dull place in all creation: that’s 
why. 

The Devil. His Excellency the Commander puts it with military bluntness ; 
but the strain of living in heaven is intolerable. There is a notion that I was 
turned out of it; but as a matter of fact nothing could have induced me to stay 
there. I simply left it and organised this place. 

Statue. I don’t wonder at it. Nobody could stand an eternity of heaven. 

The Devil. Oh, it suits some people. Let us be just, Commander; it is a 
question of temperament. I don’t admire the heavenly temperament. I don’t 
understand it. I don’t know that I particularly want to understand it; but it 
takes all sorts to make a universe. There is no accounting for tastes; there are 
people who like it. I think Don Juan would like it. 

Don Juan. But—pardon my frankness—could you really go back there if 
you desired to, or are the grapes sour ? 

The Devil. Back there! I often go back there. Have you never read the 
Book of Job? Have you any canonical authority for assuming that there is any 
barrier between our circle and the other ? 

Ana. But surely there is a great gulf fixed ? 

The Devil. Dear lady, a parable must not be taken literally. The gulf is the 
difference between the angelic and the diabolic temperament. What more im- 
passable gulf could you have ? 


All this is astonishing at first sight. Yet many of us have heard 
a not dissimilar thought beautifully set to music and sung in the most 
respectable drawing-rooms. There was a time (not longer ago than 
the Second Empire) when soprani and mezzo-soprani might be counted 
on to learn (and three times out of five to sing after dinner) the yearn- 
ing lines : 


Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from below ? 


We never hear them now, because Virginia Gabriel is out of fashion. 

When M. Anatole France says, ‘ Les dieux se conforment exacte- 
ment aux sentiments de leurs adorateurs,’ he only repeats, more 
brightly, the gloomy resignation of Harris’s lines : 


Reformers fail because they change the letter 
And not the spirit of the world’s design ; 

Tyrant and slave create the scourge and fetter ; 
As is the worshipper will be the shrine. 


Even Mr. Shaw, cheerful though he is, feels constrained to say : 
‘Revolutions have never lightened the burden of tyranny: they have 
only shifted it to another shoulder.’ Nevertheless, he speaks thus 
only of the revolutions of the past. His own ‘revolution’ (so he 
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foretells) will be more useful and more beautiful in its results than 
all its predecessors. He gives reasons, which everybody ought to 
read. The amount of intelligence left in England is approximately 
measurable by the number of people who buy Man and Superman. 
According to the latest advertisement, these number 4,000, or 
rather more than one-half of those who refused to bow the knee 
to Baal in a crisis of another great nation’s fortunes. 


Water FREWEN Lorp. 





THEN AND NOW 


THEN. 


A sMALL township straggled by the side of a rocky burn in a wild glen 
on the West Coast of Scotland. East and west it ran, under the 
shadow of great hills. The peat smoke rose in pale blue columns 
from the primitive chimneys of many little houses, mingling plea- 
santly with the pungent scent of the bog myrtle, the honeyed per- 
fume of the heather. The riotous burn came tumbling down through 
the glen, resting from its noisy progress now and then, spreading 
itself out into wide, still pools, which reflected the turquoise of the 
sky, soon, however, to slip away again over rough rocks and stones 
on its headlong journey to the sea. Bare-legged, white-headed 
children disported themselves on its banks, making boats with the 
stiff leaves of the ‘ flags,’ which they sent out into mid-stream with 
joyous shouts, watching them twist and turn in the eddies, whirling 
away to destruction in the rapids. 

Mothers sat at the doors of the crofts, spinning in the warm, 
westering rays of the sun, with watchful eyes on their progeny by 
the burn-side, and the sound of the loom in many of the houses showed 
that the little community was by no means idle. Many a web of 
admirable homespun cloth issued from the township of Clach nan 
Oran. The laird and his sons, keepers and gillies, were all clad in 
the well-known broken check of heather green and white, and there 
were more orders for it from summer visitors to far Glen Oran 
than could well be carried out. Strong, home-knit, home-spun jerseys 
would be made by the wives for their fisher lads, outwearing any four 
of those turned out by the mills in the South ; and so with their hose, 
their blankets, the strong skirtings of the women, and the excellent 
footwear of Sandy Ban of the one eye, the best of shoemakers, who 
lived alone far up the glen, and who was looked on with a certain 
amount of awe by the younger members of the community. Hard 
times came and went ; so did sickness and sorrow, but Clach nan Oran 
weathered its storms, bore up patiently, and was humbly prosperous 
on the whole. 

“Can you make me another web, Mrs. Mackinnon?’ said the 
laird’s wife one summer’s evening. 

849 
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‘Deed will I,’ said Mrs. Mackinnon cheerfully ; ‘ but Lady Mac- 
kenzie will need to wait till the spring should it be the green dye she 
will be wanting, for the heather will no be fit for dyeing the year, 
she is that old ; indeed, yes, she will be too old.’ 

‘Oh, dear, I did not think of that,’ said the lady. ‘Of course 
not. Well, we must have crottal instead. It is a pity ; the green is 
so pretty.’ 

* Crottal and white will make a bonnie check,’ said Mrs. Mackinnon ; 
and so it was settled. , 

A few other little visits, kindly words, a child to prescribe for, a 
lassie to encourage, and the laird’s wife strolled up the hill track to 
meet her husband on his way home from stalking. It was a glorious 
evening: the cloudless sky of pale turquoise colour fainting into an 
aquamarine green; the summits of the mountains rose-red against 
it; every corrie, gorge, and distance softest purple and blue. The 
wife climbed the hill steadily, pausing for breath and to look back on 
the scene she loved. A flat stone formed an inviting seat. Clach nan 
Oran lay clustered in the glen; patches of corn and emerald-green 
cultivation, the burn silver and gold, its banks malachite and purple, 
with velvety short turf and heather. ‘How homely it all looks,’ 
she thought fondly. The words of a tender Gaelic song, in a fresh, 
young voice, came floating up to where she sat, as a girl drove her 
black cow down the burn-side. 

A wild neigh from a hill pony interrupted Lady Mackenzie’s 
thoughts of her poorer neighbours, and of what she could do to help 
in several complicated cases which sorely needed help. Her husband 
came swinging down the hill. Yes, he had had good sport, a fine 
stag. It was on the pony. Would she come and look at it? ‘ And 
I had a fine crawl after him, I can tell you; and I hope my little 
woman has a fine dinner for me,’ he said, smiling. 

She slipped her arm through his, and they went down the hill 
together. 


Now. 


A FinE shooting-lodge stands at the entrance to Glen Oran; very new, 
very comfortable, all the latest improvements, every kind of labour- 
saving appliance for the further pampering of underworked, overfed 
servants ; the wild little tossing burn facilitating the installation of 
electric light, that last cry of civilisation. A trim, well-kept gravel 
sweep before the hall-door, a few sickly looking, newly planted shrubs 
in a bed in the centre. At the door, in the full blaze of the morning 
sunshine, stood a hard-faced woman ; shortest of skirts, heaviest of 
boots, a peaked cap drawn over her pale eyes, a cigarette between 
her thin red lips. 

*T shall use No. 2 rifle to-day,’ she said to the stalker. ‘Take 
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that one in again. Bring up the pony, you Angus. What are you 
gaping at?” 

Her little terrier sprang up at her, barking joyously. He thought 
he might perhaps be taken out fora walk. ‘ Confound you, get out!’ 
she said irritably, and dealt him a kick with her heavy boot. The 
little dog gave a piteous yelp, and ran limping into the house, to be 
given a surreptitious cutlet by the butler, who was discreetly watching 
the proceedings from the dining-room window. He was a kind man, 
and loved dogs, and hated Mrs. Maltby, his mistress ; and the cutlets 
were cold and greasy. 

‘ Just look at her!’ he said to himself, as the lady in question put 
her foot in the stirrup and flung her leg across the pony. ‘I calls it 
indecent, I do. Poor little dog! Fancy kicking a pore dumb little 
animal with them boots of hers. I believe she ’ave ’urt him badly, 
the cat,’ he said, as the little dog whined and licked his hind leg where 
the heavy boot had caught him. 

The lady proceeded up the glen. Her husband had motored to a 
town forty miles distant, and she had taken the home beat. 

‘Hold up, you brute,’ she said to her pony, who stumbled over a 
hidden stone. ‘ What a bore these beastly ruined crofts are, stones 
all over the place.’ 

But where was Clach nan Oran? Where, indeed? Where were 
the spinners, the weavers, the white-haired bairnies, the fisher lads 
home from the fishing, the ‘ bodachs,’ the white-mutched ‘ cail- 
leachs’!? Where, where, indeed? And where were the kindly 
laird and his lady, where was the house where they lived on their 
lands, and among their people who loved them? Where, indeed ? 
Clach nan Oran was as though it never had been. Heaps of stones 
where the houses had stood, here and there a decaying roof-tree 
lying on the ruins of a house. A strong stone bridge for the sole use 
of the ‘ sports people’ now spanned the burn. A silence as of death 
brooded over the scene, broken only by peevish exclamations from 
the unsexed woman bestriding the pony on the way to her ‘ sport.’ 
The hoarse cry of an eagle came from out the blue sky, and then 
Silence and Death reigned once more. 

In the glow of the beauteous evening the same party returned. 
Black was the brow of the lady. She was dog-tired, though she would 
have died sooner than have owned up to such a condition. She sat 
heavily on the back of the patient little pony, the stalker and a gillie 
following, with sullen, dejected faces. Her husband came up the 
track to meet her. ‘Oh, you are back, are you ?’ she said stupidly. 
‘No, I have had no luck, and I wounded the confounded heast.’ 

‘Oh, hang it!” he said. 

‘Oh, we can get him all right enough with the dogs. His hind 
leg was smashed. [I left that fool Angus up there,’ she said‘callously. 


' Gaelic for ‘old man’ and ‘ old woman.’ 
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‘Well, I am sorry for that,’ returned her husband. ‘Do you 
know we have not got nearly up to that brute Perkins’s weights this 
year?” 

“Yes, I know. Mrs. Perkins was rather nasty about it to me last 
Sunday. You will have to feed more this winter, Toby.’ 

‘Hang it all, do you know what I spent in feed last year?’ he 
said. 

* No—what ?’ 

*‘ Over one thousand pounds,’ he replied. 

‘Well, you will have to go fifteen hundred pounds this year. 
That must do the trick. We can’t be beat by Perkins.’ 


This, then, is ‘Now.’ Six weeks or so of selfish so-called 
sport ; the whole business of the day in the hands of the stalker ; 
the whole work is his, excepting the pulling of the trigger. Thou- 
sands of pounds thrown away on feed to deer—deer on their native 
hills, where they should find their own sustenance, in order that 
Maltby’s beasts should be heavier and more plentiful than those of 
Perkins. Clach nan Orans have been swept off the face of the earth, 
gone are the people, the lairds and the ladies; gone are the sheep. 
And who is the better? For we cannot pretend to any interest in 
the doings of Maltbys and Perkinses. 

Is not Sandy Ban a more useful and excellent inhabitant of Glen 
Oran, where he lives year in and year out, making good boots for his 
neighbours, than Mr. Maltby, who lives in the deserted glen for six 
weeks, getting all his supplies from the South, his gold benefiting 
solely the stalkers and gillies, who hate him? And surely is 
not Mrs. Mackinnon, with her sturdy boys and her loom, more 
admirable and useful than childless, unsexed Mrs. Maltby, with her 
cigarettes ; foul-mouthed, cruel, and stupid ? 

But we presume this, too, is Progress. 


Eva Napier oF MAGDALA. 
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THE AFTER-DINNER ORATORY 
OF AMERICA 


Tue after-dinner speech of America is framed in a peculiar and dis- 
tinct reputation of its own. It is a phase of intellectual effort that 
has no counterpart elsewhere. The popular conception of it existing 
on this side of the Atlantic associates it with good stories, riant humour, 
graceful rhetoric, quaint conceits, and a genius for dexterously manipu- 
lating and alternating in a brief compass the lighter and graver shades 
of thought. To reach the accepted standard of American criticism 
it must have all the choice qualities of Sheridan’s dialogue. It must 
be a gem in prose as one of Austin Dobson’s masterpieces is in poetry. 
It must sparkle and effervesce like the higher brands of champagne. 
It must be as spontaneous, or, at all events, appear to be as spon- 
taneous, as the irrepressible waters of a mountain spring. The man 
who labours with an after-dinner speech in Boston or New York is 
lost. It will not, however, appear surprising that this post-prandial 
eloquence of America has won for itself a unique fame when it is 
remembered that amongst those who have frequently responded to 
the toast-master’s call in that country have been such men as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Mark Twain, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Colonel John Hay, Edmund Clarence Stedman, William 
Cullen Bryant, George William Curtis, William Dean Howells, White- 
law Reid, Charles Dudley Warner, Joseph Hodges Choate, and 
Chauncey Mitchell Depew. For what a wealth of charming, playful, 
gossamer fancies these names stand! The very mention of them 
conjures up delightful visions of festive boards from which a stern 
decree of outlawry banishes everything hostile to genial friendship, 
buoyant gaiety, and robust cheerfulness. A random summons to 
any one of this goodly company never failed to find an expert in the 
dainty art of illustrating how possible it is that ‘a man may say a 
wise thing though he say it with a laugh.’ And in the case of the 
men whom I have named, as well as of others whom I might readily 
cite, their laughter was always healthy, stimulating, and contagious, 
for the simple reason that the happy humour which provoked the 
hilarity was never sour nor cynical nor calculated to leave a wound 
853 
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behind. To these fellows of infinite jest the tribute which Moore 
paid to the author of The School for Scandal might well be extended— 


Whose humour, as gay as the fire-fly’s light, 

Played round every subject and shone as it played, 
Whose wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 

Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade. 


There is no difficulty in comprehending why a social function which 
held within itself the power of attracting the presence of men 
of this stamp should steadily develop into a permanent feature of 
American life. 

It would be an interesting, and probably an entertaining, enter- 
prise to trace systematically the evolution of the after-dinner speech 
of America. Doubtless there was a time when the accompaniments 
and surroundings of a public dinner in London and New York were 
practically alike in their details. However great may have been the 
difference between the dispositions and constitutional theories of the 
early Hollanders of the settlement on the Hudson and the incoming 
New Englanders, and however marked the contrast may have been 
later on in the same respects between the type that sprung from the 
union of these two and the stay-at-home Briton, all of them came 
ultimately to offer a common allegiance to the seductive autocracy of 
an all-powerful chef. Hollander, New Englander, and Briton alike 
drifted pacifically and unresistingly to the comforting conclusion 
that the psychological moment at which human nature found 
itself best fitted to exalt human virtues, and to extend a sweet 
forbearance to human weaknesses, followed immediately on a 
generous and ungrudging satisfaction being given to a patient and 
waiting appetite. It was discovered that at that precise juncture a 
benign pax vobiscum held sovereign sway. So men came together 
around a dinner table to do honour to some special or distinguished 
guest, or to celebrate some conspicuous national event in which the 
people at large took a legitimate pride. The early fashion on those 
occasions, on both sides of the Atlantic, was to do justice to a toast- 
list, which was kept within moderate limits, in speeches, eloquent 
occasionally but serious at all times. The age then took its responsi- 
bilities with greater gravity than ours, [ am afraid, is in the habit of 
doing. Culture had not learned how to disport itself so cunningly as 
it does nowadays. Hence, even in America, if an orator had the 
temerity to lean towards anything savouring of levityin proposing, or 
responding to, a toast such as ‘The Day We Celebrate,’ or ‘ The 
Memory We Honour,’ his conduct would be resented with something 
like the indignation shown by a few over-sensitive American Dutch- 
men when Washington Irving, masquerading as Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, published his inimitable History of New York. But ‘old 
times are changed, old manners gone,’ as a convenient illustration 
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may serve to show. There is still extant a speech delivered at the 
annual dinner of the New England Society of New York in 1850 by 
Daniel Webster, a name famous in the annals of American states- 
manship. This speech, which runs to a considerable length, was 
one made in response to the toast of ‘The Constitution and the 
Union.’ It is full of noble eloquence and virile thought, and is 
inspired throughout by a lofty sentiment of patriotism. There is, 
however, no note of humour in it, nor does it contain a single anecdote 
or an amusing story which might have tickled the orator’s fellow- 
diners. The report of the speech is plentifully studded with ‘ pro- 
longed applause,’ ‘tumultuous applause,’ and ‘loud and repeated 
cheers,’ but there is a notable absence of any record of ‘ laughter.’ 
This rigidly earnest and strenuous style of address suggests itself as 
being in natural keeping with the accepted character of that uncom- 
promising zealot—the Puritan of Plymouth Rock, whose achieve- 
ments as a pioneer settler, and as a model in qualities of ascetic self- 
denial which his descendants have scarcely maintained in their 
integrity, are commemorated annually, on the 22nd of December, at 
numerous choice and high-class dinners promoted in leading American 
centres by a multitude of New England societies. 

The more modern taste, however, is not so exacting as that which 
seems to have ruled in Daniel Webster's day. Even the grim Puritan 
tradition, with all its warp and woof of austerity and aloofness from 
frivolity, now finds itself used as a toy and sported with by the 
Bohemianism of the after-dinner speech. The same New England 
Society of New York, which was stirred to enthusiasm half a century 
ago by Webster’s impassioned periods, honours the memory of the 
men of the Mayflower in our time by laughing boisterously at the 
merry sallies of such exemplary Puritans as Mark Twain and Chauncey 
M. Depew. It is extremely improbable that the Pilgrim Fathers ever 
frittered away a moment idly by speculating as to whether or not 
they were destined to fill a niche in history. But if they ever weakly 
allowed such a piece of vanity to force its ungodly way into their 
thoughts for a passing instant, they were happily saved, it is to be 
hoped, from any fore-knowledge of the nature of the verbal homage 
that would be paid to their record and character on the approach of 
the twentieth century. One can imagine the pang of horror, the 
agony of affliction, and then the righteous rage which would have 
overtaken that stalwart Puritan divine, Cotton Mather, if he had 
been present, say, at the annual dinner given by this New England 
Society of New York exactly fifty years after the one at which Daniel 
Webster spoke. I mention this dinner, not because there was any- 
thing exceptionally remarkable about it, but simply because fifty 
years is a nice round period. It was held in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on the 22nd of December 1899, and we may assume that it 
was sumptuously served. The chair was occupied by the president 
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of the society, Judge Henry E. Howland, and his introductory after- 
dinner speech, which framed a fine panegyric of the olden Puritans, 
exhibited the usual happy blend of good stories and polished rhetoric. 
Cotton Mather might have tolerated the rhetoric, but his leniency, it 
is to be feared, would scarcely have extended to the stories. As he 
listened to them, and associated them with the delicacies of the table, 
which had just been cleared away, there would have been considerable 
danger of his angrily demanding if the levity in speech and the riot- 
ousness in living, which had cost an English king his head, had returned 
to the land? His first shock, in all likelihood, would have come 


with Judge Howland’s first story. That story is reported in this 
fashion : 


The grim, stern Puritan, with the austere face and peaked hat, and the 
lean, wild, loping Indian are here supplanted by a company whose well- 
rounded figures and genial faces reflect the assurance of the possession of 
sky-scraping buildings, pipe lines, through lines, warehouses, well-stuffed 
deposit vaults, and comfortable bank accounts (laughter), upon whom smile 
from those boxes the blessings which, like those of Providence, come from 
above (applause) and cause us to echo the sentiment unconsciously expressed by 
the lady who was distributing tracts in the streets of London. She handed one 
to a cabman; he glanced at it, handed it back, touched his hat, and politely 
said: ‘Thank you, lady, I am a married man’ (laughter). She looked 
nervously at the title, which was, ‘ Abide with me’ (laughter) and hurriedly 
departed. Under this inspiration we agree with the proverb of the Eastern 
sage: ‘To be constant in love to one is good; to be constant to many is 
great’ (laughter). But we must remember, while the critical eyes of our 


households are upon us, that our halos will never be too small for our heads’ 
(laughter). 


After this, if the Puritan divine remained calm enough to venture 
on a piece of criticism, he would probably say that in the following 


story Judge Howland pointed an important historical truth by a 
frivolous illustration : 


The archbishop and ministers of King James, who drove these men and the 
26,000 who followed them, the flower of the English Puritans, from England, 
like Louis the Fourteenth, when he sent the Huguenots into exile by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, furnished an example to that master of the 
school where the Eton system of flogging prevailed. On a Saturday morning 
the delinquents were called up to be flogged. One of the boys inquired, ‘ What 
am I to be punished for, sir?’ ‘I don’t know, but your name is down on the 
list, and I shall have to go through with it;’ and the flogging was administered. 
The boy made such a fuss that the master looked over the list on his return to 
his rooms, to see whether he had made a mistake, and found that he had 
whipped the confirmation class (laughter). 


Another story told by Judge Howland would scarcely fall with 
any more soothing effect on the mind of Cotton Mather, who would 
likely, instead of being moved by a sense of humour, see in the recital 
only a spirit of shocking irreverence : 

There have been times in the later history of the country when the Puritan 
was not altogether popular, and the feeling entertained towards him and his 
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descendants was expressed like that at a Liberal meeting in Scotland, where the 
proceedings were being opened by prayer, and the reverend gentleman prayed 
fervently that ‘ the Liberals might hang a’ thegither.’ He was interrupted by a 
loud and irreverent ‘Amen’ from the back of the hall. ‘Not, O Lord,’ went 
on the clergyman, ‘in the sense in which that profane scoffer would have you 
to understand, but that they may hang thegither in accord and concord.’ ‘I 
dinna care so much what kind of a cord it is,’ struck in a voice, ‘ sae lang as it 
is a strong cord ’ (laughter). 


This close association of prayer and laughter would again grate 
harshly on the listener’s ears in the succeeding illustrations of the 
Judge : 


Fortunately for them, and perhaps for the world, opinions differed enough 
to give them a chance. ‘You can’t always tell,’ said a man, at the end of a 
discussion, ‘what one’s neighbours think of him.’ ‘I came mighty near 
knowing once,’ said a citizen, with a reminiscent look, ‘ but the jury disagreed ’ 
(laughter). But with the Puritans, when discussion ceased and other argu- 
ments began, the result was like that when the lady said to her clergyman, 
who was paying her an afternoon call, of her little boy, who bore the marks 
of a struggle: ‘Johnny has been a bad little boy to-day; he has been fighting, 
and has got a black eye.’ ‘So I see,’ said the clergyman. ‘ Come into the next 
room with me, Johnny, and I will pray with you.’ ‘ You had better go home,’ 
replied Johnny, ‘and pray with your own little boy; he has got two black 
eyes’ (laughter). . 


In this way the chairman of the ninety-fourth anniversary banquet 
of the New England Society of New York, only following, it must be 
said, the fashion of the day, seemed to take a reckless delight in keeping 
up a@ running fire of playful anecdotes, just allowing his hearers to 
pop up their heads for a second or two between the discharges to 
catch a fleeting glimpse of the actuality of the struggle and endurance 
of the old-time Puritans. From these two commemorations which I 
have instanced, both organised to do honour to the fame of the men 
of the Mayflower, we can gather in a general way the measure of the 
change which came over the form and matter of the after-dinner 
speech in America between the earlier years and the end of the late 
century. In the 1850 speech of Daniel Webster we find a high strain 
of stately eloquence unbrokenly preserved. In the 1899 speech of 
Judge Howland we meet with more composite art, and we are almost 
coerced into admiration by the singularly fearless way in which the 
effects of light and shade are handled. Eloquence befitting the 
theme of the orator is plentifully in evidence, but the interval is never 
very long until this is made to merge adroitly in the humour which is 
drawn from the light comedy of some felicitous illustration. That 
there never was the remotest danger of the tension becoming strained 
will be obvious when I say that the Judge told no fewer than fifteen 
stories, and that in the report of his speech ‘laughter’ is bracketed 
in as many as twenty-five different places. Nor, as compared with 
other speakers on like occasions, was Judge Howland extravagantly 
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facetious. The speech was a fair, average sample of the method of 
treatment meted out post-prandially to all kinds of toasts, grave and 
gay alike, at the public-dinner tables of America. Take, for instance, 
an achievement which lies to the credit of General Horace Porter. 
The General would appear to have been in much demand at these 
anniversary dinners of New York’s New England Society, and, in 
glancing at the reports of four different speeches of his, we find that 
the good things said by him in the course of them were so provocative 
of hilarity that ‘laughter’ is duly recorded no fewer than seventy- 
eight times. It is not an unreasonable supposition that the grim and 
sombre personalities whose memories were being honoured by General 
Porter and his friends found themselves, when in the flesh, so weighted 
down by solemn contemplation of spiritual problems that they never 
laughed so often in the whole course of their lives. 

It has to be remarked, further, that the réle of chartered jester on 
these occasions is not a monopoly in the hands of the mere layman. 
Staid and sober-minded clergymen at these festive gatherings have 
no hesitation in entering the lists as rivals to judges or generals, or, 
indeed, to all comers. Even the Bench of Bishops has been known 
to put aside its episcopal dignity for the time being to make fun 
out of the Puritan legend. As guests of the New England Society, 
Mark Twain and Chauncey M. Depew have ruthlessly smitten ennui 
and prim formality, but neither of them, at his best, was ever more 
riotously jocular, in the character of a modern Puritan, than such 
reverend gentlemen as Dr. Henry C. Potter, the Protestant Bishop of 
New York, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Dr. de Witt Talmage, 
and the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford, Connecticut. We 
might, if we sought to establish in fancy an English parallel to these 
enjoyable American functions, imagine a dinner given in commemora- 
tion of the acquittal of the seven bishops, or as a tribute to the memory 
of John Knox, at which the leading toasts would be entrusted to 
distinguished ornaments of the Church and State, who, in preparing 
their orations, would have to be most particular in blending artistic- 
ally with any historical or philosophic observations that they might 
make a due proportion of the peculiar material which goes to make 
up the letterpress usually found in association with the art of John 
Leech, or Charles Keene, or Phil May. 

That we have to invent such a supposition shows how far asunder 
the conditions of after-dinner speaking in England and America have 
drifted. In London those who rise to speak at the Lord Mayor’s 
hospitable board take their keynote from the gravity of a Prime 
Minister. If the fashion of New York crossed the Atlantic a Mansion 
House dinner or a Royal Academy banquet would lose much of its 
present formidable solemnity, and the reports of the proceedings in 
the ensuing issue of the daily papers would offer more cheerful reading 
than one finds embodied in them under existing circumstances. It 
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may be true, of course, that no fair comparison can be instituted 
between a Puritan anniversary dinner in New York and a Mansion 
House banquet in London. But we can get over this difficulty, 
however, and have none of our impressions disturbed, by taking a 
class of dinner which is common to both countries. Starting, as it 
were, on equal terms, nothing, perhaps, could bring out more effec- 
tually the contrast between the two styles of after-dinner eloquence, 
or could be at the same time more typical of the national tempera- 
ment, than the oratory heard at the dinners of those Chambers of 
Commerce which guard the interests of trade on either side of the 
ocean. On the one hand, the speeches, reflecting a disposition 
inclined to be somewhat volatile, are as full of change and variety 
as the menu is full of an assortment of skilfully contrived dishes ; 
while, on the other hand, they are so undeviatingly substantial in 
statement and argument as to be at once suggestive of that generous 
roast beef which stands universally for British solidity. Charles 
Kingsley, in his introduction to Alton Locke, addressing John Bull, 
says: ‘ You are always calling out for facts, and have a firm belief 
in salvation by statistics. Well, listen to a few.’ Kingsley’s observa- 
tion would make an admirable general motto for the toast lists of 
the dinners of English Chambers of Commerce. It may be said that 
invariably at these functions every fresh speech is but an echo of one 
that has gone before. A long array of statistics, pictures of the 
fluctuation of trade, the proper interpretation to be put on the rise 
and fall of prices, the moral to be drawn from the table of the year’s 
exports and imports, a homily on the danger to British markets 
that lies in foreign competition—these trite, if not very inspiriting, 
topics may be reasonably taken as representing pretty exhaustively 
the subject-matter of all that is said at England’s mercantile feasts. 
But our American neighbours take a more catholic view of the possi- 
bilities of a Chamber of Commerce dinner. They seem to think that 
the gratuitous imposition of a further course, consisting of unrelieved 
statistics, as a sequel to the many other courses which have already 
been served, would lamentably jeopardise that good digestion which 
Shakespeare hoped might always wait on appetite. Hence when the 
mercantile magnates of an American city come together to dine they 
do not lay it down as an inflexible rule that the sentiments which 
find expression when the dessert stage of the banquet has been passed 
must savour exclusively of a bill of lading or the columns of a ledger 
account. The whimsical phrase, the inevitable anecdote, the fine 
literary turn of thought, are as common here as they are elsewhere, 
Those who think that the more delicate phases of art, literature, or 
philosophy should only be reverenced and expounded in an inner 
circle of superfine intellectual culture, far removed from the common 
skirts of the madding crowd, will doubtless regard it as insuffer- 
ably incongruous that the following exquisitely happy word-picture 
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of the dainty genius of Washington Irving should grow to life at a 
mere Chamber of Commerce dinner. The sad fact remains, however, 
that Mr. George William Curtis spoke in this fashion of the genial 
author of The Sketch Book at the annual banquet of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York in November 1890 : 


Our sombre colonial writing was all sermon. It was not until 1809 that 
Mr. Buckminster, the orator of the Phi Beta Kappa at Harvard, said that the 
genius of our letters began to show signs of greater vigour; and in the same 
year a young man, who, as a boy, to escape the rigors of domestic religious 
discipline, used to drop out of the window of his father’s house in William Street 
in the evening, and steal off to the play around the corner in John Street, 
published a book called Knickerbocker’s History of New York; and in the 
gay genius of Irving, American literature escaped the sermon and came 
laughing into life. The winter of our long literary discontent was made 
glorious summer by this son of York. . . . What a sweet and blameless genius 
it was! It aroused no passion, no prejudice, no hostility. Irving was 
popularly beloved, like Sir Walter Scott, and I recall the amusing enthusiasm 
with which a party of Germans in Berlin, upon discovering that I was an 
American, exclaimed: ‘ Ah, we know full well your great general, Washington 
Irving’ (laughter)! He touched our historic river with the glamour of the 
imagination. He invested it with the subtle and enduring charm of literary 
association. He peopled it with figures that make it dear to the whole world, 
like Scott’s Tweed, or Burns’s Bonny Doon. The belated wanderer, in the 
twilight roads of Tarrytown, as he hears approaching the pattering gallop 
behind him, knows that it is not his neighbour ; it is the Headless Horseman of 
Sleepy Hollow. It is not thunder that we hear in the Katskill on a still 
summer afternoon, it is the airy game of Hendrik Hudson’s crew that Rip Van 
Winkle heard. The commerce of New York may penetrate every sea, and 
carry around the world the promise of the American flag and the grandeur of 
the American name, and return triumphant with the trophies of every clime ; 
but over their leagues of wharves and towering warehouses and far-stretching 
streets can it throw a charm, as fresh to the next century as to this, such as 
the genius of literature cast upon the quaint little Dutch town more than two 
centuries ago, and upon the river which is our pride ? 


It will be at once apparent that it would utterly unsettle the 
balance of the reputation which the national after-dinner oratory 
now enjoys if such charming specimens of graceful eloquence as those 
of Mr. Curtis were to be widely adopted as models, and so to keep 
the adjustment straight and to safeguard the vested rights of humour 
the full prerogatives of the cap and bells obtain distinct recognition 
even under the roof-trees of the Chambers of Commerce. The same 
body which had the pleasure of listening to Mr. Curtis had a character- 
istically playful interval two years previously, when the chair at its 
annual dinner was occupied by Mr. Charles S. Smith, the President of 
the Chamber, beside whom sat as a guest Professor Goldwin Smith, 
of Canada. Towards the close of an enjoyable evening there were 
loud calls for an address from Mr. Samuel Sullivan Cox. As no 
regular toast had been assigned to him, Mr. Cox hesitated to respond, 
but at length he cheerfully yielded, and proceeded to entertain his 
friends after this style - 
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I have no particular toast to speak to, but in my emergency, I may select a 
subject fruitful to many a student, and especially as we are at the festive climax 
of our entertainment. In looking around this audience I feel like generalising 
and in a nebulous way, therefore, allow me to select as a subject that of Smith 
(laughter). We have two representatives of the family here to-night. Both are 
near tome. And, if you will look in the New York Directory, you will find 
2,000 other names, members of the same illustrious family. As a politician, 
not unused, ‘on the occasion sudden,’ to cultivating the graces, I will never 
utter a syllable against the Smith family (laughter). Why, in the early days of 
Grecian history, they were demigods and founders of states. The only place 
where they were not is recorded in Samuel—the chapter and verse I will not 
recall, for I am not certain about them. But it will not hurt you to search for 
the verse yourself from Genesis to Revelation (laughter). The words are: 
‘There was no Smith in all Israel’ (loud laughter). Whenever the children of 
Israel wanted to sharpen their spears or polish their ploughshares or cutlasses, 
or close up the rivets in their armour, they had to go down to Tyre and Sidon, 
and call in the Smiths of that locality (laughter). The Smiths have progressed 
and multiplied; they are everywhere—including Canada (laughter). The 
Registrar-General of Great Britain says that in England and Wales there are 
three-quarters of a million of Smiths. Oh, sir, it is a great family (laughter). 
In the early chronicles of Norseland, it is said, the Smiths were honoured by 
being admitted to the royal presence. They drank mead with the king. I 
never saw a Smith in my life that would ever refuse to take a drink (roars of 
laughter in which President Smith and Professor Goldwin Smith heartily 
joined). It mattered not what kind of liquor (laughter). But where the Smith 
family predominated in any country, liberty also triumphed—commercial, 
personal, and public liberty (cheers). The age of iron was the age of the Smith 
and the age of iron has always ruled (cheers). 


That piece of rollicking banter may, perhaps, allow us to pair 
off the Smiths of Mr. Cox’s fancy with the Washington Irving of Mr. 
Curtis’s. If, however, something more is required on the humorous 
side to equalise the scales, there is no lack of material with which to 
bring the beam level. The apology of Mr. Joseph H. Choate, for 
instance, for not delivering a serious speech on the occasion of one of 
these annual dinners of the New York Chamber of Commerce might 
well be used in this connection. The toast which had been entrusted 
to him was couched in these words, ‘The Bench and Bar—blessed 
are the peacemakers,’ and it is little wonder that when the chairman 
announced the text from which Mr. Choate was to speak there was 
much laughter. By way of prelude Mr. Choate said : 


I received this sentiment yesterday with an intimation that I was expected 
to respond to it. I had prepared a serious and sober essay on the relations of 
Commerce to the law—the one great relation of client and counsel (laughter)— 
but I have laid all that aside; I do not intend to have a single sober word 
to-night (laughter).. I do not know that I could (laughter). There is a reason, 
however, why nothing more of a sober sort should be uttered at this table; 
there is a danger that it would increase, by however small a measure, the 
specific gravity of the Chamber of Commerce of New York. Certainly nothing 
could be a greater calamity than that (laughter). At an hour like this, sir, 
merchants, like witnesses, are to be weighed as well as counted ; and when 
I compare your appearance at this moment with what it was when you entered 
this room, when I look around upon these swollen girths and these expanded 
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countenances, when I see that each individual of the Chamber has increased 
his avoirdupois at least ten pounds since he took his seat at this table, why, 
the total weight of the aggregate body must be startling indeed (laughter) ; 
and as I suppose you believe in a resurrection from this long session, as you 
undoubtedly hope to rise again from these chairs to which you have been 
glued so long, I should be the last person to add a feather’s weight to what has 
been so heavily heaped upon you (laughter). 


It is a worn-out truism by this time that the later agencies of 
modern enterprise have wonders standing to their credit which would 
transfix our forefathers with amazement. Human curiosity, as a 
rule, moves within narrow limits, and it has a tendency, therefore, 
to concentrate itself exclusively for the passing moment on a couple 
of the newest things in sensation. An attention, consequently, that 
is inclined to ignore everything nowadays which may be unconnected 
with Marconi’s marvels, or submarine cruisers, or the involved 
mechanism of the latest air-ship, stands in need occasionally of being 
recalled to some of the other wonders I have indicated. May I not 
claim that the after-dinner speech of America is one of them? It 
has, as we have seen, transformed a Puritan celebration into a festival 
of merriment, and brought it within the bounds of possibility to 
associate mirth with a Chamber of Commerce dinner. These, it must 
be conceded, are in themselves remarkable achievements. But its 
record does not end here. It can boast the further distinction of 
having lured into the sphere of its influence, and bent to its un- 
despotic sway, the stolid and phlegmatic Dutchman, who has now 
become, under its quickening fosterage, as frivolous as his most 
mercurial neighbour. The modern representatives of the Van Cor- 
lears, the Harden Broecks, and the Van Kortlandts, of whom old 
Diedrich Knickerbocker wrote so picturesquely and so affectionately, 
have fallen away sadly—and the fact cannot be screened—from the 
early habits of New Amsterdam. It may be remembered that our 
veracious old chronicler, lingering with reverence on the character 
of Governor Van Twiller as he administered the affairs of the infant 
settlement, tells us that ‘so invincible was his gravity that he was 
never known to laugh, or even to smile, through the whole course of 
a long and prosperous life ’ ; and, speaking elsewhere of the Governor’s 
fellow-colonists, the historian assures us that ‘they were averse to 
the exercise of the tongue and the consequent exercise of the brains— 
certain it is that the most profound silence was maintained.’ As 
applied to the descendants of Governor Van Twiller and his com- 
patriots such language has become obsolete. Silence has given way 
to prolific speech and immobility of demeanour to the very abandon- 
ment of gaiety. 

Perhaps President Roosevelt cannot be called in full support of 
this statement in view of his admission at a New England Society 
dinner in Brooklyn in December 1898 : 
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The gentleman on my right [said Mr. Roosevelt] with the unmistakably 
Puritan name of McKelway, in the issue of the Eagle to-night alluded to me as 
a ‘Yankeeised Hollander.’ I am a middling good Yankee. I always felt at 
these dinners of the New England Society, to which I come a trifle more readily 
than to any other like affairs, I and the president of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, who is also invariably in attendance, represent, as you would say, the 
victims tied to the wheels of the Roman chariot of triumph. You see I am half 
Irish myself, and, as I told a New England Senator with whom I am intimate, 
when he remarked that the Dutch had been conquered by the New Englanders, 
‘ Well, the Irish have avenged us.’ 


Nevertheless, in spite of his Irish blood, the Dutchmen of New 
York claim President Roosevelt as their kinsman, and at the annual 
dinner of the Holland Society of that city, in January 1896, he was 
called on to respond to the toast of ‘ The Hollander as an American.’ 
The laughter and applause which greeted his opening remarks showed 
how completely the later Dutchman had cut himself adrift from the 
taciturnity of Governor Van Twiller’s day. The report of these 
remarks runs in this way : 

Iam more than touched, if you will permit me to begin rather seriously, 
by the way you have greeted me to-night. When I was in Washington, there 
was a story in reference to a certain President, who was not popular with some 
of his own people in a particular Western State. One of its Senators went to 
the White House and said he wanted a friend of his appointed postmaster of 
Topeka. The President’s private secretary said, ‘I am very sorry indeed, sir, 
but the President wants to appoint a personal friend.’ Thereupon the Senator 
said, ‘ Well, for God’s sake, if he has one friend in Kansas, let him appoint him ’ 
(great laughter). There- have been periods during which the dissembled 
eulogies of the able press and my relations with about every politician of every 
party and every faction have made me feel I would like to know whether 
I had one friend in New York, and here I feel I have many (great applause). 


In this art of the after-dinner speaker, the art of pointing what 
he may happen to be urging by a happy story, the present occupant 
of the Presidential chair has an enviable reputation. But it may be 
said that Mr. Roosevelt gets his sense of humour from the Irish, and 
not from the Dutch side of his family. Even if it were so, it would 
not destroy the fact that the Dutchman in America is quite up to 
date both as an after-dinner orator and as one who can appreciate 
and relish a racy incursion into humour. At the dinner of the Holland 
Society, at which President Roosevelt spoke, the chair was occupied 
by a sound, orthodox Dutchman, Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, who, in 
replying to a question of his own in his opening speech, ‘ What are 
the Dutch ?’ answered : ‘ Why, we are the salt of the earth! We 
do not pretend to be the bread, and butter, and cheese, but we are 
the salt.’ That the speech containing this question and answer was 
neither dull nor heavy, and that the company was anything but 
phlegmatic, is evidenced by the report, which is punctuated as many 
as twenty-one times by ‘ laughter’ and ‘ great laughter.’ Again, the 
spirit of wild hilarity most certainly never sulked or lagged lazily 
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behind when coaxed by Dr. de Witt Talmage at an American dinner- 
table. and yet the doctor was able to give this account of himself at 
one of the celebrations of the Holland Society : ‘ There is in my veins 
a strong tide of Dutch blood. My mother was a Van Nest, and I 
was baptized in a Dutch church and named after a Dutch dominie, 
graduated at a Dutch theological seminary, and was ordained by a 
Dutch minister, married a Dutch girl, preached thirteen years in a 
Dutch church, and always took a Dutch newspaper.’ That-a man 
with such antecedents could deliver a speech crammed with laughter- 
provoking passages is conclusive proof, to my mind, that the American- 
Dutch temperament of to-day differs vastly from that pictured for 
us by our gracious old friend Diedrich Knickerbocker. 

So universally has the fashion been set in America in this matter 
of public dinners, so anxious is everybody to be in the fashion, and 
so exacting has the popular taste become in its demand for super- 
excellence in the consequential speeches, that quite as much tact and 
artifice of resource must be displayed in arranging the details of one 
of these functions as we find an aspiring social hostess giving on this 
side of the water to the engagements of the artistes for an ambitious 
‘At home,’ or as the pushful promoters of some gorgeous bazaar 
employ in securing exalted patrons who are likely to prove efficient 
as decoys. In the first place the societies which indulge in an annual 
feast, with an extra one occasionally thrown in, are so numerous, and 
the rivalry between them is so keen, that the task of providing an 
attractive programme has grown to be a fine art. Every element in 
the Commonwealth which can associate a particle of sentiment with 
its existence, every group in which a mutual interest links together 
its constituent parts, seems to think it the correct thing to organise 
a society, or a club, and to eat a special yearly dinner. The names 
of all these festive bodies make up a formidable list. We have New 
England Societies, Holland Societies, Southern Societies, State Bar 
Associations, Sons of the Revolution, Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
Confederate Veteran Camps, St. Andrew’s Societies, Papyrus Clubs, 
Lotos Clubs, Sunset Clubs, and, of course, Republican and Demo- 
cratic Clubs without number. Infinite pains are taken by each of 
these to gather the cream of after-dinner oratory for its own special 
banquet. Ample time—a month, or even more—is given to con 
senting speakers, and in that period the orator is expected to learn 
his part and give it adequate rehearsal so that on the eventful night 
he may present his mosaic in light comedy with all the finish and 
ease of an Edward Sothern or a Sir Charles Wyndham. Equally nice 
attention is paid to the texts of the toasts to be proposed. These are 
polished with something like the fine skill with which the lapidary 
cuts his diamonds, and the nearer the polished texts can be made to 
approach an epigram the more they are prized. As these toasts may 
number over a dozen for the one occasion, and as the eloquence they 
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evoke is prolonged, as a rule, much beyond the midnight hour, they 
are generally found to formulate some airy abstract sentiment or 
proposition which in its nature is suggestive of crispness in reply. 
Here are specimens of the texts which supply the motive for many 
of the speeches of which I am writing : ‘ The Press—right or wrong : 
when right, to be kept right ; when wrong, to be set right’ ; ‘ Truth 
and Trade: those whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder’; ‘The Responsibility of having Ancestors’; ‘The Debt 
each part of the Country owes to the Other’ ; ‘ Unsolved Problems’ ; 
‘The Oldest Inhabitant—the Weather of New England,’ the last 
toast being responded to in characteristic fashion at a New England 
Society dinner by Mark Twain. 

The marvel is that where so many dinners are eaten and so many 
speeches delivered there is such an absence of staleness and same- 
ness. The explanation, however, lies in the fact that good stories 
thrown forward, with accurate judgment, as light skirmishers are 
usually able to carry back with them the palm of victory. But these 
skirmishers must have none of the stiffness of veterans. It would, 
of course, mean ruin to the reputation of an after-dinner orator if he 
ventured in any company to palm off, as fresh to the ranks, the 
seasoned anecdote which had already borne the brunt of active ser- 
vice. Knowing this, the man who has a toast entrusted to him is 
careful to pay reasonable regard to the necessity of only calling stories 
to his aid whieh bear the appearance of being new, and so long as he 
takes this precaution he is certain to get the credit of originality. 
There are a few exemptions from this rule. Being carefully labelled 
as neutral ground, satire, for instance, at the expense of the politician, 
is an evergreen quantity at these dinner-tables. Like the figure of 
Aunt Sally on a fair green, he is there for anybody to take a cheap 
shy at him. One gentleman spoke of an electoral campaign, which 
had just closed, as covering a time ‘ when politicians were husbanding 
truth with their wonted frugality and dispensing fiction with their 
habitual lavishness.’ In another case a public man was congratu- 
lated on his advocacy of a certain policy which, unlike other policies, 
presumably, ‘ has as its essence the conduct of public affairs on the 
basis of the decalogue.’ At a third dinner a gentleman, giving his 
playful estimate of some American politicians, told the story of one 
of them who went out for a long swim. ‘ All at once a shark, a man- 
eater, was coming the other way, and swam up squarely in front of 
him. They eyed each other for a moment, and then the shark— 
blushed and sped away.’ The proverbial jealousy between many of 
the American cities is a further topic that may be perennially used 
without risk if it is treated in such a way as to gratify the local vanity. 
It was, of course, a New England Society orator who said that if a 
hard fate had not compelled the NewjYorkers to be stock-dealers 
and millionaires at the same time, they might, amongst other things, 
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have been ‘ manipulating their shares, with the aid of plough-handles, 
watering’ their stock at the nearest brook, and might have been on 
speaking terms with the Ten Commandments, and have indulged a 
hope of some day going to heaven, and—possibly to Boston.’ It was 
the theory of a New Englander that when Chicago was destroyed by 
fire the people of that town were saved from any considerable loss 
by heavy insurances which had been effected in New England. 


I chanced to be in Chicago [said this gentleman at a dinner board to a 
company of fellow New Englanders] two or three days after the great fire of 
1871. As I walked among the smoking ruins, if I saw a man with a cheerful 
air, I knew that he was a resident of Chicago; if I saw a man with a long face, 
I knew that he represented a Hartford Insurance Company. Really the cheerful 
resignation with which the Chicago people endured the losses of New England 
did honour to human nature (laughter). 


We have it on the authority of a brilliant master of the art of 
after-dinner speaking that platitudes are essential adjuncts to the 
construction of a speech, and, that being so, repetition, more or less, 
can scarcely be avoided. James Russell Lowell once enumerated 
what he called ‘ the ingredients of after-dinner oratory.’ ‘ They are,’ 
he said, ‘the joke, the quotation, andthe platitude ; and the suc- 
cessful platitude, in my judgment, requires a very high order of 
genius.’ On the same occasion Lowell remarked : ‘I must say that 
I am one of those who feel the difficulties of after-dinner oratory 
more keenly the more after-dinner speeches I make.’ ‘There is but 
one pleasure in life,’ said Charles Dudley Warner, the author of My 
Summer in a Garden, ‘ equal to that of being called on to make an 
after-dinner speech, and that is not being called on.’ A happy illus- 
tration of the different feelings that must be experienced by the man 
who has to make one of these speeches and those who have only to 
listen was given” by Marion J. Verdery at an annual banquet of the 
Southern Society of New York, over which Mr. John C. Calhoun 
presided. At the outset of his speech, in replying to the toast of 
‘The South in Wall Street,’ Mr. Verdery said : 


Two old darkies, lounging on a street corner in Richmond, Virginia, one day 
were suddenly aroused by a runaway team that came dashing towards them at 
break-neck speed. The driver, scared nearly to death, had abandoned his reins 
and was awkwardly climbing out of the wagon at the rear end. One of the old 
negroes said, ‘Brer’ Johnson, sure as you born man, de runaway horse am 
powerful gran’ and a monstrous fine sight to see.’ Johnson shook his head 
doubtfully and then replied philosophically, ‘ Dat ’pends berry much, nigger, on 
whedder you be standin’ on de corner obsarvin’ of him or be gettin’ ober de 
tail-board ob de waggin’.’ And likewise it strikes me that any keen enjoyment 
to be gotten out of after-dinner speaking is peculiarly contingent—‘ 'pendin’ 
berry much on whedder you is standin’ off lookin’ on, or gittin’ ober de tail- 
board of de waggin’.’ 


In reality, however, the risky experiment of ‘climbin’ ober de 
tail-board’ does not seem to carry many terrors with it. Notwith- 
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standing the responsibility of the position, the anxiety of prepara- 
tion, and the worry it must cause to search successfully for the new 
joke and the apposite quotation, and to awaken the necessary amount 
of genius which is required to invest the platitude with"proper pomp 
and circumstance, it would appear that most Americans take the 
same view of an invitation to respond to a toast as that taken by 
ex-Senator Edward Oliver Walcott, of Colorado, when he was asked 
to speak at a New England Society banquet in New York. 


It was with great diffidence [said Mr. Walcott on the night of the dinner] 
that I accepted the invitation of your President to respond to a toast to-night. 
I realised my incapacity to do justice to the occasion, while at the same time 
I recognised the high compliment conveyed. I felt somewhat as the man did 
respecting the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy; he said ‘he didn’t know 
whether Lord Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s works or not, but if he didn’t he 
missed the greatest opportunity of his life.’ Asa rule, when a man is paid the 
compliment of being requested to reply to a toast at one of these dinners, he 
is immediately seized with a desire to ‘ write Shakespeare.’ 


The fashion set by bodies of such high social standing as the 
New England Societies, the Sons of the Revolution, and the Southern 
Society, is faithfully imitated by every organisation of lesser note. 
They all produce their after-dinner orators. And the budding, un- 
developed Mark Twains, and Chauncey Depews, and Joseph Choates 
are not left to grope blindly in the dark after any undisciplined gift 
of eloquence which they may happen to possess. As in Great Britain 
there are innumerable guide-books to the Civil Service and the legal 
profession, so in America there are many varieties of primers and 
expositors, all of them explaining most elaborately the accurate 
method of proposing and responding to a toast. It is not given to 
everybody, of course, to achieve a brilliant reputation. Some of the 
young aspirants turn out to be, if not mute, at all events, inglorious 
Miltons. Of many of them it might be said, as Sheridan observed of 
Lord Lauderdale—a joke in his hands is no laughing matter. But 
when the harvest has been threshed and the chaff winnowed from the 
grain we find a rich asset in material left behind to provide healthy 
and enjoyable intellectual fare for the American people. The elements 
of vitality being as distinctly active in a good comedy as they are in 
@ serious melodrama, it is in no way remarkable that of the better 
class of after-dinner speeches a great number have taken their places 
in the permanent literature of the country. The choicest position in 
the leading pages of the foremost American newspapers is at all 
times open to the latest achievement of those who are regarded 
as ‘old Parliamentary hands’ in the domain of post-prandial 
eloquence, and it is only recently that the New York dailies 
gave their columns up cheerfully to a detailed record of one 
continued course of light and pleasant fooling which followed a 
dinner given at the Metropolitan Club by Colonel George Harvey, 
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president of Harper Brothers, to Mark Twain on the occasion of the 
sixty-seventh birthday of the American humourist. No orator who 
has caught the ear of the American public by his brilliancy at the 
festive board or on the lecture platform dreams of issuing his addresses 
in book form without including his best after-dinner speeches, while 
in a superb work entitled Modern Eloquence, published some little 
time ago in ten volumes by Messrs. John D. Morris & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, no less than three of the largest volumes are devoted to the 
bright things that have been said in honouring the diverse sentiments 
which have ornamented the toast-lists of banquets held in Delmonico’s 
and elsewhere. The conviction may be allowed that in a country 
where life is driven at the highest pressure, where trusts, and ‘ rings,’ 
and ‘corners’ must do anything but conduce to mental tranquillity, 
where the fear of any encroachment on the Monroe doctrine must be 
perpetually ‘ getting on’ people’s nerves, it is well that the after- 
dinner speech has assumed the proportions of a national possession. 
So long as it manages to hold its own in that position the gaiety of 
the nation can never be altogether eclipsed. 
DANIEL CRILLY. 
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My own ignorance of the future, in which few people seem to share, 
is so curiously complete that I have perhaps an exaggerated respect 
for all classes of prophets. On the turf they are, for aught I know, 
infallible. But in politics they do sometimes err, and the vitality of 
the present Government has made undue demands upon their powers 
of vaticination. On the second night of last Session, the Session of 
1904, I listened in respectful silence to a member of the King’s 
most honourable Privy Council, who informed me that ‘the thing 
could not last a week.’ By ‘the thing’ he did not, like Cobbett, 
mean the British Constitution, but the Ministry of the day. It is 
true that the Prime Minister was suffering from influenza; but the 
absence of Mr. Balfour only brought into stronger relief the equal if 
diversified genius of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton and Mr. Arnold Forster. 
The Ministry of all the talents ignores by-elections, refuses to acknow- 
ledge votes of censure, and perseveres with its annual schemes for 
the reform of the army. Not being a prophet, I never expected 
anything else. It is superhuman virtue to dissolve because you 
think you will be beaten, which is what ‘recognising the voice 
of the country in by-elections’ really means. ‘Why did Gladstone 
dissolve ?’ some one asked Mr. Disraeli in February 1874. ‘I don’t 
know,’ was the reply ; ‘I suppose it was because he had a majority.’ 
Even Mr. Gladstone, the most punctilious of constitutionalists, 
had another reason, which may be found in Mr. Morley’s Life. 
It seems to have escaped the notice of Mr. Balfour’s critics that 
dissolution within the six years to which immemorial custom has 
reduced the Septennial Act, is a right, and not a duty. No Govern- 
ment can be compelled to dissolve, though it has hitherto always 
been supposed that a vote of censure by the House of Commons gave 
& Minister the inevitable alternative of dissolution or resignation. 
When Lord Rosebery was defeated in June 1895 he resigned. I 
believe that he lost rather than gained by not appealing to the country 
himself ; but he was, of course, within his privilege, and the perform- 
ance might be repeated. That the Leaders of the Opposition would 
in such an event refuse to take office is incredible. They have been 
demanding a dissolution for two years, and they could not shrink from 
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the opportunity without making themselves ridiculous. ‘Our policy 
is dissolution,’ said Lord Salisbury in 1895. It looked meagre, but 
it sufficed. 

At the beginning of this Session the Premier adopted a strictly 
constitutional line. He told the Opposition frankly that he would 
remain in office until he was defeated in the House of Commons. 
No Minister can be expected to say more; any Minister is entitled 
to say that. The argument from the ‘ Khaki Election’ proves too 
much. That Lord Salisbury took advantage of the feeling excited 
by the South African War to dissolve before peace had restored the 
dividing lines of party is obvious. That some of his colleagues and 
many of his followers insisted upon the necessity of the war as the 
only issue, and appealed on this ground to their political opponents, 
1s a fact. But if people will not take the trouble to learn the rudi- 
ments of their own system, they must take the consequences. 
Nothing short of a definite assurance that in the event of his obtaining 
@ majority Lord Salisbury would advise the Queen to dissolve Par- 
liament again so soon as peace was made should have had the slightest 
weight with any voter. The idea that for the whole period of a 
Parliament a Conservative Government would introduce no measure 
distasteful to a Liberal Opposition was fantastic and absurd. If 
any Nonconformists, or any Liberal Imperialists, or any friends of 
temperance, or any champions of retrenchment and reform, were 
misled by nonsense about votes given to Liberals being votes given 
to the Boers, they have been rightly served, and I do not feel the 
smallest pity for them. The British Constitution cannot be manipu- 
lated to suit Dr. Guinness Rogers, or even Mr. Campbell of the City 
Temple. A majority at a General Election, if it be large enough, 
holds good for six years, and is available for all purposes. 

That, however, is ancient history. The Liberal party found a 
more plausible argument in Mr. Chamberlain’s sudden adoption of 
a Protective policy, and in Mr. Balfour’s half conversion, which led 
the Free Traders in his Cabinet to resign. But here again it 
seems to me that the Prime Minister had a constitutional answer. 
Whether it be dignified to accept the resignation of a colleague on 
political grounds, and at the same time to promote the colleague’s 
son, who notoriously holds the same opinions as his father, is open 
to argument. Whether Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton 
and Lord Balfour were treated with loyalty and courtesy is a ques- 
tion on which they do not appear to agree with their former chief. 
It may be that they have as much right to complain of the Duke 
of Devonshire as of him. Mr. Balfour’s constitutional position is 
that he has no economic policy to lay before the present Parliament, 
and that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer founds his Budget 
upon the principles of Free Trade, his own Protectionist opinions 
are immaterial. I do not think that many of Mr. Balfour’s pre- 
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decessors would have approved of this course. Mr. Gladstone 
would probably have described it as ‘showing the white feather.’ 
‘They call me an arbitrary Minister,’ said Sir Robert Peel, ‘ but 
this people likes to be governed.’ Still, if a Minister finds it consis- 
tent with his self-respect to retain power, or, at least, place, on 
condition that he does not give effect to his own opinions, I suppose 
he may, for there is nothing in the Constitution to prevent him. 
It is understood that some members of the Government, if not of 
the Cabinet, have been induced to remain by the assurance that 
in this Parliament there will be no departure from Free Trade. 
If the country, at a General Election, pronounces for a reform of 
the tariff, the tariff will be reformed, and not otherwise. That, 
after all, is a strictly regular attitude to assume, and the Cabinet 
are no more bound to an abstract profession of faith in political 
economy than to an acknowledgment of the Athanasian Creed. 

There have been open questions in Cabinets, questions of the 
highest moment and importance. Catholic emancipation in the 
Cabinet of Lord Liverpool is a familiar example, though it is not 
far from a hundred years old. The subject of a Catholic university 
in Ireland has been treated in the same way for the last ten years, 
all the more easily, perhaps, because no one knows precisely what 
it means. Since 1846, or at all events since 1852, Protection had 
been regarded by every successive Government as finally abandoned, 
when Mr. Chamberlain raised it again in 1903. He took the proper 
course by resigning office, and preaching his new, or rather his old, 
gospel on the platform. It is Mr. Balfour, not he, whose conduct 
has been perplexing and irregular. The Prime Minister’s speeches 
in the country have been variously interpreted, and have given 
much food for the speculation of ingenious minds. In the House of 
Commons last Session he showed a cleverness in evading difficulties 
and avoiding defeat which Disraeli himself did not surpass. But 
the triumphs of mere cleverness are ephemeral. We cannot all 
be clever, and we grow tired in our dulness of watching the deftest 
squirrel who cannot get out of his cage. That is why Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s speeches have had such an extraordinary success. Lord 
Hugh is not cleverer than Mr. Balfour. Nobody could be. But 
he has principles, character, and ideas. He does his own thinking, 
as well as his own speaking, and he has an object beyond the 
dialectical necessities of the moment. It is true that, though a 
Cecil, he has not yet been in office. But there are plenty of un- 
official hacks in all political parties; so many, and so equally dis- 
tributed, that the charm of a fresh mind is irresistible. That, 
however, is by the way. Mr. Balfour at last invented a method, if 
not an argument, which has the merit of novelty. To boycott the 
House of Commons is a piquant conception, which does {not lose in 
piquancy by coming from the House’s leader. 
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No Government is, of course, obliged to treat a private member’s 
motion as vital to its existence, unless it be in terms a vote of cen- 
sure, and supported as such by the recognised chiefs of the Opposi- 
tion. It is barely possible to argue that Sir Joseph Leese’s motion, 
now the resolution of the House, against preferential taxes, was not a 
formal vote of censure, though the House condemned the policy of 
the Prime Minister. It is lawful in a free country for anyone to 
predict that the next House of Commons will be more favourable 
than the present to the imposition of such taxes. But Mr. Balfour 
cannot be denied the credit of originality for his claim to pick out a 
subject, or group of subjects, and say that the House of Commons 
has nothing to do with them. It is no doubt a mere coincidence 
that he made this discovery, or put forward this claim, when his 
followers refused to vote for Mr. Chamberlain’s policy and Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s followers refused to vote for hisown. The slightest acquaint- 
ance with Parliamentary procedure disposes of the assertion that 
these ‘ academic’ debates are a waste of time, which might otherwise 
be devoted to legislation. Now that universities are becoming like 
the sands of the seashore for multitude, academic may cease to be 
employed as a mere term of abuse. But, however that may be, 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings before Easter are set apart for the 
motions of private members, and it is a mere accident of the ballot 
who gets the first opportunity on a particular date. Free-traders 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with a unanimous condemnation, 
first of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy and then of Mr. Balfour’s. 
Such a result takes all practical interest out of the question whether 
there is any difference between them. Nor is there anything in the 
nature of Protection which disqualifies the House of Commons for 
expressing an opinion upon it. I can understand a debate on free 
will and necessity being called abstract and academic. But a Pro- 
tective tariff, if adopted, would affect, for good or for evil, every 
inhabitant of the United Kingdom. A House of Commons which 
cannot discuss it, and deal effectively with it, has lost all reason for 
existence. And yet that is just the conclusion that Mr. Balfour will 
not adopt. Mr. Chamberlain is fond of referring to Mr. Cobden’s 
victory over prejudice as an encouraging example for himself. It 
seems an odd instance to take, inasmuch as the arguments which 
Mr. Chamberlain employs are identical with those which Mr. Cobden 
refuted. But imagine Cobden moving the previous question to a 
Protectionist proposal, or keeping all Free-traders out of the House 
lest, peradventure, they might suffer defeat in the Lobby, and you 
will see at once, if it exists, the resemblance of the Tariff Reform 
Committee to the Anti-Corn Law League. The execution of strategic 
movements beyond reach of the enemy’s guns is not altogether 
appropriate to ‘ Nelson’s year.’ Nelson andiCobden had not many 
qualities in common ; but they had one, and that was courage. 
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The defeat of Mr. Loder at Brighton has been explained in many 
ingenious ways, among which the palm must, I think, be awarded to 
the theory that if he had been Sir Edward Clarke his disapproval of 
the South African war would have made him unpopular. It is less 
clever, and at the same time more obvious, to suggest that the public 
do not like the policy of the back door. Running away does not 
impress the imagination or convince the mind. So long as a Govern- 
ment fights, it may be unpopular, but it is respected. Important and 
highly controversial measures have been driven through the House of 
Commons by arbitrary means without exciting much popular resent- 
ment. Those who liked the Education Bills did not mind how they 
were passed. There would have been just as much passive resist- 
ance if there had been no application of the closure or the gag. But 
to refuse a challenge, to let the House of Commons vote unanimously 
that a Colonial Conference on preferential tariffs should not be held, 
though the Government think it necessary to hold one, is sulking, 
refusing to play the game. The motive is as clear as the sun, for 
Ministers are not afraid of victory, and they are afraid of defeat. 
Tricks of this sort, however subtle and refined, do not appeal to an 
ordinary sense of humour. A Permanent Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies remarked that his chief, a Peer, used to say, ‘Damn the 
House of Commons,’ and added, ‘ Unfortunately the House of Commons 
is just the one thing that won’t be damned.’ After all, the House of 
Commons represents the people, and the people, whatever their 
politics, do not like to see it treated with contempt. Mr. Balfour 
may plead that it is only the Opposition he despises. The House 
of Commons, as an institution, is independent of parties, and would 
continue to exist if there were no parties at all. The late Sir William 
Harcourt was loudly cheered from both sides when he said, on re- 
signing office in 1895, that his great desire had been to stand well 
with the House of Commons. The words were Peel’s, but Harcourt 
was entitled to use them, as were Gladstone and Disraeli, Palmerston 
and Russell, before him. Mr. Balfour could not honestly say any- 
thing of the kind. If a Minister quarrels with the House, his con- 
stitutional weapon is to resign or dissolve. To stop away when he 
thinks he will be in a minority is not dignified conduct nor practical 
politics. Talk about the same question being revived is nonsense. 
The rules of Parliament do not permit it. The previous question, 
indeed, only holds good for a single debate, and that is why the pre- 
vious question fails to get rid of an inconvenient topic. Any sub- 
stantive vote of the House holds for the remainder of the Session, 
and it has not hitherto been held, or even suggested, that a political 
party can nullify it by stopping away. Mr. Balfour is in a dilemma 
Either he ought to have moved the previous question against Sir 
Joseph Leese, or he ought not to have moved it against Mr. Churchill ; 
for the object of both these members was the same, and it was to 
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tie the hands of the Government before they entered a Colonial Confer 
ence. It is inconceivable that Mr. Balfour would not have defeated 
Mr. Churchill’s motion, thereby making Sir Joseph’s impossible, if 
his majority would have supported him. As they notoriously would 
not, can he, in truth, be said to have any majority at all? To pro- 
test against Mr. Balfour’s economic policy or his adoption of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s economic policy is, it appears, to hit him below the 
belt. I remember attending the Chapel Royal for the first time in 
the company of an eminent lawyer. When I afterwards made the 
obvious remark that it was not much like a church, he said, with an 
assumption of childlike innocence : ‘I suppose it counts?’ In Mr. 
Balfour’s vocabulary the issue between Free Trade and Protection 
does not ‘ count.’ 

There is nothing very remarkable in a member of the Government 
losing his seat on appointment. It happened to Sir William Harcourt. 
It even happened to Mr. Grenfell. The peculiarity of the present 
crisis is that no seat can be found for Mr. Loder, who was supposed 
to be almost as safe in Brighton as the King upon his throne. Mr. 
Gladstone, as we have been reminded, was Secretary of State for the 
Colonies without a seat in Parliament from December 1845 to June 
1846. But a Colonial Secretary has duties outside the House of Com- 
mons, and a Junior Lord of the Treasury is a Whip, or nothing. A 
Whip who cannot keep his seat is of no more use in the House than 
he would be in the hunting field. A Prime Minister who cannot fill 
up a single office which involves re-election and is untenable by a Peer, 
must be either unconstitutionally sublime or constitutionally ridicu- 
lous. The least Mr. Balfour can do in the circumstances is to intro- 
duce without delay his promised Bill for exempting new Ministers 
of the Crown from the dread necessity of facing their constituents. 
It does not matter two straws to anyone except the Scottish Solicitor- 
General whether the Solicitor-General for Scotland is in the House of 
Commons or not, the Lord Advocate being sufficient for all practical 
purposes ; and it has become almost a tradition that Sir Horace Plunkett 
should hold a Parliamentary seat while excluded by his own party 
from Parliament. But a Peri flapping its wings outside the gates of 
Paradise is a model of useful and businesslike contentment, compared 
with a seatless Whip. Mr. Loder really deserves to be called a martyr, 
inasmuch as he has lost his place in the Legislature for nothing at all. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, on the other hand, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by virtue of the hereditary principle, has derived no small 
advantage from his father’s performances. There is not a more 
agreeable aspect of a situation rich in dramatic incidents than Mr. 
Chamberlain’s solicitude for the future of his eldest son. Human 
nature is stronger than party politics, and Mr. Chamberlain’s strongest 
opponents can hardly help sympathising in the gratified pleasure of 
paternal affection. For the Budget, everyone admits, has strengthened 
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a Government in need of support. It was received in the House of 
Commons with a chorus of praise, and to criticise it adversely is 
difficult, if not impossible. An honest effort to pay off war debt, 
and a substantial reduction of the duty on tea, which presses so 
hardly on the poorest of the poor, are just policy and sound finance. 
The income tax cannot be substantially lowered until the country 
chooses to adopt a lower scale of expenditure and a more efficient 
system of control. That the Budget contains no trace of preference 
or protection is a fact in accordance with Ministerial pledges, and will 
smooth its passage into law. Nothing, on the other hand, has come 
of the attempt to play off Home Rule against Tariff Reform, and to 
show that Liberals are as much divided as Conservatives on a prin- 
cipal question of the day. After weeks of arduous balloting a member 
hitherto unknown to fame secured the first place on a Wednesday 
evening, and moved a vote of censure on the Leader of the Opposition. 
As the Speaker refused the closure, and the debate was not exhausted, 
there could be no division. But while such a motion could at almost 
any time be passed, its effect must, of course, be nugatory, since the 
appropriate punishment, loss of office, cannot be inflicted on a man 
who holds none. It was just a case for Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s pawky humour, and general opinion pronounces that he never 
spoke better in his life. The appearance of the Prime Minister gave 
him an excellent opportunity for sarcasm. For had not Mr. Balfour 
declared it his duty to absent himself from debates on questions 
which cannot be settled in the present Parliament? That is a nega- 
tive characteristic which Home Rule shares with Tariff Reform. 
The difference, or one difference, between them is that Home Rule, 
unlike Tariff Reform, cannot be settled in the next Parliament either. 
I have no belief in mandates. A Protectionist majority would intro- 
duce Protection, whatever might be said to the contrary. But no 
Government could carry a Home Rule Bill unless the British electorate 
had pronounced in favour of it, for the good and sufficient reason that 
the Lords would otherwise throw it out. That is the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s real answer to Mr. Chamberlain’s odd complaint that he is 
endangering the Union. Far heavier artillery than Mr. Chamberlain’s 
is needed to destroy the Duke’s position. Never, since he put himself 
at the head of the resistance to Home Rule, has the Duke of Devon- 
shire spoken with the vigour and the power that he exhibits now. 
While Ministers seem to be safe for the present in their places, they 
must have an uneasy sense that the crash will come, and will not be 
lighter for delay. 

The formal and ostensible reconciliation of Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain has much impressed all who thought that these two 
practitioners were at enmity between themselves. Free-traders do 
not waste their time in drawing distinctions where no difference exists. 
For them retaliation is as bad as preference, both being theoretically 
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inconsistent with a tariff for revenue only, and beth practically 
involving duties either on food or on raw material. The mancuvres 
of the two chiefs are designed to embarrass the enemy, and the enemy 
is not the foreigner, but such of their own countrymen as adhere to 
the principle of Free Trade. Whether two General Elections, or three, 
will be necessary before they can severally adjust the indispensable 
preliminaries of their joint programme is a question with which a 
Liberal could not meddle without inexcusable presumption. To dis- 
solve Parliament in June would spoil the season. To get a solid 
majority when Parliament is dissolved may be called the business 
of Free-traders, because it would spoil the Protectionist game. 


HERBERT PAUL. 
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